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“Tr I were not Alexander, 
I would be Diogenes.” 

A quaint conceit that of the 
all-conquering Macedonian. To 
change his truly magnificent 
personality, if for any other, 
then for that of a cynic 
philosopher who, living in one 
sort of a tub, had probably 
never tasted the luxury of the 
other, and apparently had not 
a civil remark to pass to a 
neighbour ! 

Personally, although I ad- 
mit that a good many things 
in my position might bear 
improvement, I should be re- 
luctant to barter away my own 
personality for that of anybody 
else, for fear that I might, 
after all, find that I had 
made a bad bargain. For I 
seem to remember that Da- 
mocles sat uncomfortably on 
the seat of Dionysius, that 
Abou Hassan’s temporary ex- 
change of places with the 
Caliph was not altogether suc- 
cessful, and that Sancho Panza 
was only too willing to resign 
the governorship of Barataria 
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OMAR, THE POLICEMAN OF BEYROUT. 





and return to his old position 
of squire to Don Quixote. 

A man’s own weaknesses, 
deficiencies, anxieties, and 
wants he presumably knows; 
he can only make a bare 
guess at his neighbour’s, The 
Duke, for example, whose rent- 
roll and position I am at 
times tempted to envy, may, 
for all that I know to the 
contrary, have a skeleton in 
his family cupboard or be a 
martyr to chronic attacks of 
toothache or indigestion. 

Still, I found myself wonder- 
ing the other day who or what 
I would choose to be, if it were 
a law of nature that at the end 
of a fixed period a man should 
be compelled to relinquish his 
own and take upon himself a 
new personality. A sea-gull, 
then, before all things, as be- 
ing a bird that seems to have 
more friends and fewer enemies 
than most, that may be said 
to command three elements 
—earth, air, and water,— to 
live a happy, devil-may-care 
existence, and not to be over 
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particular about the quality 
of its food. A male of that 
species, I need hardly add, as 
the trouble of laying and the 
responsibility of hatching eggs 
would act as drags upon an 
otherwise unfettered life. 

Were I, however, compelled 
to retain my humanity, then, 
if I were not myself, I would 
be Omar, the policeman of 
Beyrout. 

The policeman in Beyrout, 
be it said, is by no means a 
negligible quantity, and his 
office—that is, if he really 
does his duty—is anything 
but a sinecure. For Beyrout, 
with all its beauty, is an evil 
place to live in, and, in com- 
mon with a good many other 
towns on the Levantine coast, 
is little more or less than a 
hotbed of iniquity. There is, 
of course, quite a large re- 
spectable element in the teem- 
ing population; but on the 
other hand it is a place where 
all forms of blackguardism 
and rascality are rife—a den 
of thieves where sinners from 
all nations congregate. True, 
the Syrian inhabitants are, or 
at any rate if left to them- 
selves might be, more or 
less inoffensive; and there is 
a fair sprinkling of Amer- 
ican, English, and German 
merchants and traders who 
carry on their business quietly 
under difficult circumstances. 
But unfortunately Greece and 
Italy, Turkey and Bulgaria, 
Egypt and Armenia seem, or 
seemed a few years back, to 
regard Beyrout as a sort of 
conveniently situated rubbish- 
heap whereon all that was un- 
savoury or undesirable might 
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with impunity be dumped 
down. And the rubbish thus 
dumped down accumulates, 
and goes on accumulating, 
with the result that the sea- 
shore and back-streets of the 
town are inhabited by the 
greatest set of ruffians imagin- 
able—men to whom murder 
only ceases to be a fine art 
because it is so commonly 
practised; women who only 
fall short of being Messalinas 
or Cleopatras because comeli- 
ness and opportunity for sin 
on an imperial scale are de- 
nied to them. Have I ex- 
aggerated? I think not. 
Driving with a friend one 
Friday morning along the sea- 
shore on our way to the 
Lebanon for a week’s end, I 
saw a large and enthusiastic 
crowd, and heard loud shouts 
and revolver shots—the sound 
of which I had grown accus- 
tomed to associate with jubi- 
lation by day and violence by 
night. 

“What is the kick-up?” I 
asked my friend, who, being 
an English resident in the 
town, might be expected to 
be better informed than my- 
self. 

“T’ve no idea; but I'll find 
out when we come back. I 
can ask my clerk—he is sure 
to know.” 

And the clerk’s tale, as re- 
peated to me on the Monday 
night, was simply this. The 
crowd, the cheering, the re- 
volver shots were so many 
greetings to the ‘boss Mussul- 
man murderer” of the district 
on his triumphant return from 
a@ two years’ deportation to 
Rhodes. It appeared that the 
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fellow was known to have been 
implicated in the murder at 
various times of no less than 
seven Christians. But “dead 
men tell no tales,” and the loss 
of an odd Christian or two sits 
lightly on the conscience of the 
rulers of Beyrout. When, 
however, an eighth attempt 
had resulted in a non-suit, or, 
in other words, the intended 
victim had only been wounded 
instead of killed, and might 
therefore be expected to lodge 
a complaint at the British 
Consulate, a strong hint was 
conveyed to the disappointed 
hero that for two years to come 
his room would be more wel- 
come in Beyrout than his com- 
pany, and Rhodes was recom- 
mended as a pleasant place of 
residence. Now, however, his 
banishment was over, and he 
was at liberty to take up his 
interrupted career. 


Again, in the course of a 
brief visit to Cyprus, I came 
across @ Scotsman fresh from 


Beyrout. Mon,” he said to 
me, “yon is an awfoo place. 
There were sax men murdered 
there on Saturday night, an’ 
so I came away.” In point 
of fact, I believe that only 
five men had been actually 
murdered, the sixth victim 
being the murderer himself, 
who had run amuck with a 
revolver, and had been even- 
tually shot down by the 
police. 

A story that I heard of the 
awful éruelty practised by some 
women on another member of 
the sex will not bear repe- 
tition. 

Plenty of scope, then, for 
police work, and it may be 
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added, plenty of policemen to 
do it. Unfortunately, where 
to over-police such a place 
would be impossible, the suffi- 
ciency of the police protection 
to the would-be respeetable 
citizen, both in Beyrout and 
elsewhere, commonly depends 
even more on the quality than 
on the quantity of the police- 
men. 

Under-policed, then? Pos- 
sibly so, but in the back- 
ground—to him who knew the 
ropes—there always lay the 
possibility of an appeal unto 
Omar. Nominally by no means 
the Chief of the Police, though 
I fancy that he had reached a 
grade corresponding to that of 
our Inspector, Omar to the 
Englishman in Beyrout really 
and truly personified what Mr 
Grummer once claimed to per- 
sonify in Ipswich: “law, civil 
power, and exekative.” 

Here, however, I must inter- 
polate a few words as to what 
were nominally the two great 
powers in Beyrout—-the Vali, 
and the Chief of the Police, 
The Vali, then, or Governor, a 
Turk, of course, rules a Levan- 
tine town or province on @& 
strictly Turkish principle,— 
Turkish indeed, yet by no means 
original, as being borrowed 
from Rome. Verres, Pontius 
Pilate, and others practised it 
when the world was some two 
thousand years younger. First 
catch your hare, and then cook 
it. The hare, or in other words, 
the governorship, is, or—as 
things may have been altered 
under the régime of the “ Young 
Turks ”—used to be, captured 
by the employment of wholesale 
bribery at Constantinople. Not 
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the best man for the office, but 
the highest bidder, was ap- 
pointed Vali. Then followed in 
due course the recouping pro- 
cess. “For a great sum pur- 
chased I this province. How 
am I to repay myself?” So 
may have reasoned, we may 
suppose, the Proconsul in the 
time of the Roman Emperor, 
or the keeper of an English 
turnpike in the early Victorian 
days. So reasoned a Vali in 
Syria afew ycars ago. True— 
the province was expected to 
yield something to the Otto- 
man treasury. But there had 
to be a substantial something 
for the Vali too. And so—for 
lighting, for cleansing, for 
watering their towns and so 
forth, the wretched inhabitants 
were heavily taxed, and the 
taxes or rates having been duly 
exacted, the lighting, cleansing, 
and watering were for the most 
part left to take care of them- 
selves, while the preservation 
ef internal order was intrusted 
to the Chief of the Police and 
his satellites. The Chief of the 
Police, and indeed I might add 
the Vali, I never clapped eyes 
on during some six months’ 
residence in Beyrout. But I 
heard a strange tale about a 
quondam holder of the former 
title, to the effect that he had 
acquired it by the simple process 
of shooting his predecessor in 
office during the course of a 
street row. The line taken by 
the authorities was apparent- 
ly this. “We want a strong 
man,” they argued, “and he 
must be handy with his re- 
volver; here is the very man 
for the post.” And, the nar- 
rator added, he kept the town 
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in better order than any chief 
of the police before him or 
after him. 

Judged solely by the number 
of men under his control, the 
Chief of the Police should have 
been a very important function- 
ary; judged by the general 
condition of the town, he was 
lamentably inefficient. Whether 
his underlings did much work 
at night I was in no position to 
judge. For streets, which were 
seldom lighted, haunted by 
legions of dogs which chose to 
lie in the most inconvenient 
places conceivable, and were 
well warranted to snap at the 
wayfarer who stumbled over 
them in the dark, afforded few 
temptations towards night 
wanderings, while the sound 
of occasional revolver shots 
suggested that indoors was the 
safest place. Certainly, how- 
ever, the idea that the police- 
men found plenty to do in the 
night {time was fostered by 
their comatose condition during 
the hours of the day. Then, 
instead of moving about them- 
selves, and bidding other people 
to “move on” after the man- 
ner of our English police, they 
were to be seen sitting in 
groups round and about the 
guard-houses, sometimes talk- 
ing,moreoftendozing. Whether 
they were in this attitude of 
ease a source of terror to the 
evil-doer is a point on which I 
may be allowed to be sceptical, 
but there is no manner of doubt 
that they were often a source 
of considerable anxiety to the 
innocent wayfarer. For the 
policeman—from his looks I 
should say a Syrian recruit— 
was armed with a rifle, and as 
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he sat back on his bench with 
eyes closed, the weapon lying 
across his legs and his fingers 
in dangerous proximity to the 
trigger, it was impossible to 
resist the conviction that a slip 
on the hard seat, a sudden 
start, or any uneasy dream, 
might result in a bullet flying 
practically anywhere. When 
my worthy friend Dr B., a 
highly respected and _  uni- 
versally popular resident of 
some forty years’ standing, 
was unpleasantly surprised by 
the arrival through his study 
window of a bullet, which, tra- 
versing the apartment about 
head-high, lodged in the op- 
posite wall, no one for a 
moment suspected that the 
dear old gentleman had been 
the intended victim of a day- 
light outrage, but by common 
consent the unlooked-for visita- 
tion was put down to the credit 
of a sleepy or careless pro- 
tector of the public, who had 
let off his rifle by mistake. For 
fear of a repetition of the per- 
formance the doctor reported 
the matter to the Vali. In- 
tense was the great man’s in- 
dignation, That a subject of 
his English Majesty—be it said 
that in those days the presence 
of a strong English fleet in 
the Mediterranean accentuated 
from the Vali’s point of view 
the gravity of the position— 
should have been thus wantonly 
menaced in Beyrout! Alto- 
gether intolerable! An ex- 
ample must be made. 

“How many Mussulmans 
shall I arrest for this unspeak- 
able outrage, Dr B.?” inquired 
the Vali, at once converting a 
stray bullet into a question of 
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creeds. The doctor hurriedly 
explained that there was no 
necessity whatever for 80 
drastic a measure,—that he 
had no quarrel to pick with the 
followers of Mahomet, and be- 
lieved the shot to have been 
fired by accident. All that he 
requested was that a little 
more care should be exercised 
in the use of firearms. But 
the zeal of the Vali, who 
thought that he had got hold 
of a really good thing, was in 
no way abated. It was so 
simple a matter to arrest a 
score or so of Mussulmans, and 
for the victims, too, the doors 
of the prison could so easily 
be opened, provided, of course, 
that a certain amount of re- 
demption money found its way 
into the pocket of the Vali. 

“ At least,” he said, “I must 
have all the men who live in 
the houses opposite to your win- 
dow arrested and examined.” 

Whether the arrest and the 
examination ever took place I 
am not prepared to say, but a 
shrewd guess might be hazarded 
that if Dr B., as it happened, 
was none the worse for the 
mishap, the Vali, from a pe- 
cuniary point of view, was 
materially the better. True, 
it may not have been a police- 
man, after all, who fired the 
shot, but I have given the 
story as an illustration of what 
the wayfarer in Beyrout was 
always expecting to happen, 
and what possibly, or even 
probably, did happen on the 
occasion. 

But where is Omar all this 
time? I seem to have left him 
in the background, by no 


means a suitable position for 
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so versatile a character. For 
never was one and the same 
individual more ubiquitous, or 
more certain to be found in the 
right place when the necessity 
for finding him arose. I seem 
to see him now, striding down 
the street, a truly magnificent 
figure of a man. Taller than 
most, but with so grandly 
filled-out a frame that no 
one would at the first glance 
have suspected him of standing 
well over six feet, carrying 
little superfluous flesh—for no 
one who is constantly on the 
move in Beyrout is likely to 
be carrying much of this 
commodity — by reason of 
breadth of shoulder and depth 
of chest, Omar must have 
weighed nearer fifteen than 
fourteen stone, and would have 
been a treasure-trove to a 
sculptor in search of a model 
for his Hercules, A really fine 
face, surmounted by a thick 
crop of black curly hair, ac- 
corded suitably with the grand 
and striking figure. Strong 
of mind as well as of body, 
good to behold, pleasant for 
the friend, terrible for the 
evildoer to encounter. Such 
was Omar, the policeman of 
Beyrout. Being always dressed 
in spotless white, with red tar- 
boosh and cummerbund, he used 
to appeal to me as the best 
turned-out man in the town; 
and though he was never to 
be seen carrying a rifle like 
the ordinary policeman, he was 
not only reported of as being a 
deadly shot with either rifle or 
revolver, but was known to 
have in his possession, and 
probably on his person, the 
most serviceable weapon of 
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the latter type that had ever 
found its way to Beyrout,—a 
Webley of the latest and most 
approved pattern. Theoretic- 
ally I believe the revolver was 
the property of the Water- 
works Company, but to all 
practical purposes it was the 
private asset of their Kavass, 
Omar, who jealously kept in 
his own possession the pur- 
chase for which he had been 
originally responsible. The 
story ran that the revolver 
had belonged to an English 
naval officer, who, when the 
English fleet paid a visit to 
Beyrout, had shown it to 
Omar, and invited him to find 
a purchaser. The bargain was 
soon struck. Having tested 
the weapon and found it en- 
tirely to his liking, Omar 
strode off to the Waterworks, 
interviewed the manager, and 
briefly informed him that ‘it 
was the obvious duty of the 
Company to seize the golden 
opportunity of properly arming 
their Kavass. And as Omar 
was worth his weight in gold 
to the Waterworks, the Com- 
pany paid over the money, 
and Omar kept the revolver. 
Thenceforth what Kill-deer 
was in the hands of Hawk- 
Eye to the ordinary trapper’s 
rifle, that, and something more 
than that, the Webley in 
Omar’s custody was reputed 
to be as compared with the 
trumpery revolvers so often 
seen or heard in Beyrout. 
Not, however, on his grand 
presence, or even on the pos- 
session of the Webley, so much 
depended the admirability of 
the man as on the extraordinary 
position he had attained in the 
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community. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that Omar in Bey- 
rout stood to the Padishah, or 
whatever be the powers that 
frame the laws which govern 
the Ottoman Empire, much in 
the same position as Mahomet 
stood to Allah. Nominally the 
servant of the law, he inter- 
preted it so as to suit at once 
the instant emergency and his 
own convenience, using it in 
fact much as an Englishman 
uses his aquascutum,—shelter- 
ing himself under its protection 
if the necessity for so doing 
arises, hanging it up in the 
hall, or packing it away in a 
trunk when not required. If 
the law itself, like the aqua- 
seutum, was often kept in the 
background, and still more 
often unintelligible to the ma- 
jority of a vast population, 
Omar’s interpretation or ver- 
sion of it, as applied to par- 
ticular cases, carried almost a 
greater weight than the Koran, 
being at all times backed up 
by those qualifications essen- 
tial to the success of a ruler of 
unruly men—physical strength, 
promptitude of action, imper- 
turbability of demeanour, and 
sound common-sense. I seem to 
remember that in Xenophon a 
boy-judge was blamed for giv- 
ing a decision based on common- 
sense rather than on abstract 
justice. A big boy had a little 
coat and a little boy had a big 
coat, and when the big boy 
effected a forcible exchange, 
the boy-judge, so to speak, 
legalised the transaction. So 
might Omar have done if the 
incident had occurred in Bey- 
rout, with the distinction that 
the tribunal of public opinion 
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would have held him blame- 
less. 

“Has A. said so? Then it 
will be,” once remarked a 
great German doctor to me 
when a strong-minded but well- 
trusted subordinate had gone 
her own gate in distinct con- 
travention of an order he had 
given. 

“Has Omar said? Then it 
will be.” So echoed the vox 
populi in Beyrout, practically 
allotting to a subordinate 
official that which in reality 
he held, — a position of irre- 
sponsible autocracy. An ex- 
traordinary point in Omar’s . 
favour was that, so far from 
abusing his position, he seemed 
to satisfy and commend him- 
self to both parties in a 
quarrel, so deftly tempering 
justice with mercy and mercy 
with justice that both the per- 
son wronged and the wrong- 
doer went on their way re- 
joicing: for where the latter 
came off cheaper on the whole 
than he might have had reason 
to expect, the former was left 
with the satisfactory feeling 
that he had carried his point 
and obtained a conviction. 
Again, where the nature of 
the case called for instant 
and drastic measures, there 
was no suspicion of lame- 
ness in the punishment meted 
out by Omar,—no reference 
or appeal to any authority 
nominally higher than his 
own. Like Phinehas, the son 
of Eleazar, he executed judg- 
ment with his own hand, and 
a few applications of the whip, 
the only visible emblem of his 
authority, wielded by Omar’s 
nervous arm, might be war- 
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ranted to give complete satis- 
faction to both plaintiff and 
defendant in the action, the 
former being the witness and 
the latter the recipient of the 
bounty. “Use every man after 
his desert, and who should 
’*scape whipping?” Few men 
indeed in Beyrout, and it 
was commonly accepted in 
that polyglot town that Omar’s 
lash was never known to 
fall on otherwise than guilty 
shoulders. 

Wholly apart, however, from 
his purely judicial functions, 
Omar represented in his own 
person the whole staff, admin- 
istration, and financial ar- 
rangements of a very complete 
and efficient Insurance Com- 
pany, whose policy may fairly 
have been said to cover the 
sanitary risks of the clients. 
I do not for a moment profess 
to assert that had I died of 
typhoid fever—a by no means 
improbable result of inhaling 
the multiform odours of Bey- 
rout—my executors could have 
lodged any claim against 
Omar. So far as he was 
concerned, death not only 
“covered all faults” but closed 
all accounts. But to the liv- 
ing clients, at all events, he 
afforded far more instant and 
efficient protection than any 
Sanitary Board or Inspector of 
Nuisances that I ever had 
dealings with in England, no 
idea of red tape being taken 
into calculation or allowed to 
interfere with his methods. 
There were plenty of contin- 
gencies to be insured against 
in Beyrout, and the joy of it 
was that one policy covered 
them all, and was never allowed 
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to lapse through inadvertence. 
Here in England it is my 
pleasure to believe that I am 
pretty amply secured by a series 
of insurances, but the process of 
so securing myself is at once 
cumbrous and expensive, and 
one that entails not only a cer- 
tain amount of correspondence, 
but a succession of taxes on the 
memory as well as the purse. 
At Beyrout, on the contrary, by 
the simple act of payment to 
Omar of one medjidi—roughly 
three shillings and sixpence— 
a-month, I was practically 
assured of peace and comfort 
in my temporary abode, or in 
other words was able—pace 
always mosquitos and sand- 
flies—to sleep soundly at night, 
and in the day-time to enjoy 
on my house-top or in my room 
immunity from both beggars 
and effluvia. 

Sundry and aggravating to 
a degree were the sounds likely 
to disturb the sleeper in Bey- 
rout during the small hours of 
the night. The buzzing of 
mosquitos was of course an 
inseparable accident of life in 
the East. Apart from this, 
the principal disturbing ele- 
ments were briefly these: the 
incessant braying of an amor- 
ous or hungry ass, the barking 
of an uneasy street dog, the 
constantly recurring erack of a 
revolver, the droning of an 
Arab who seemed to imagine 
that it was a matter of neces- 
sity for the night to be “filled 
with music.” Omar's retain- 
ing-fee, supplemented on extra- 
special occasions by a modest 
refresher, covered all these 
risks. The ass’s owner was 


briefly warned that he, and 
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not the ass, would have a taste 
of Omar’s whip if the animal 
did not mend its ways; the 
street dog was identified, and 
“presented with a piece of 
meat,” a local euphemism for 
poisoning with strychnine; to 
the sharpshooter or serenader 
it was suggested that the 
vicinity of one of Omar’s 
clients was a wholly unsuitable 
place for the practising either 
of revolver-shooting or any 
form of vocal or instrumental 
music, 

Beggardom is apparently a 
recognised institution in Bey- 
rout,—even more so than in 
Ireland. Main points of dif- 
ference between the Syrian 
and the Irish beggar are these : 
where both are, each after 
his own fashion, equally in- 
sistent, the Irish beggar is the 
more fluent and plausible as 
well as the more ragged of the 
pair, but even so he is far less 
offensive, both to eye and nose, 
than his Syrian brother of the 
order. Moreover, the Irish- 
man commonly attacks the 
wayfarer in the street only, or 
at least it may be said that his 
house-to-house visitation com- 
monly extends only to the back 
door. The Syrian, on the other 
hand, neither by your leave nor 
with your leave, marches boldly 
in, and as if by prerogative 
right establishes himself in the 
most comfortable chair, when, 
by virtue either of his privileges 
as a bond-fide beggar, or of his 
possession of an either real or 
well-made-up skin disease, no 
amount of persuasion will dis- 
lodge him unless it is accom- 
panied by a donation. An 
attempt at forcible ejection is 





more likely to end disastrously 
for the host than for the un- 
welcome and unsavoury visitor, 
who may be warranted to yell, 
bite, kick, scratch, and spit, 
even if he does not go to the 
length of producing a knife; 
while the wrath of Allah, a 
most complaisant deity if he 
fulfils all the prayers and 
desires of his suppliants, is 
freely invoked upon the person 
and the lineage of the op- 
pressor. An awkward cus- 
tomer, then, to tackle, the 
Syrian beggar? Undoubtedly 
so—to the uninitiated or un- 
insured! But—for in the 
East, as in our own land, the 
beggar tribe doubtless have 
some method of informing one 
another where intrusion may, 
and where it may not, be prac- 
tised with advantage to the 
intruder—the knowledge that 
a resident in Beyrout, whether 
temporary or permanent, had 
sought safety under the egis 
of Omar served as an effectual 
warning to keep clear of the 
premises. For;he who had once 
endured a chastisement at the 
hands of that terrible Turk 
was not by way of being in a 
hurry to forget it, or wilfully 
to provoke a repetition. 

Let me give two examples 
of Omar’s methods of pro- 
cedure. 

Into my room one morning, 
while I was finishing my break- 
fast, there arrived an English 
resident in Beyrout, one M. P. 

“T have had rather an awk- 
ward experience in the night,” 
he began his tale “I am 
rather a sound sleeper, and 
one of these filthy Arabs 
footed it up the wall by the 
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pipe, and climbed into my 
room. Barefooted, of course— 
you can see the marks of his 
pads all the way up the wall. 
Well, he looted my watch and 
chain, and pouched all the 
money there was. Quite a 
lot, too, for I had just cashed 
a cheque.” 

“ How much?” I asked. 

“Six or seven pounds. 
Nearer seven than six, I 
reckon, though I can’t be sure 
to a shilling or two. Any- 
how, he took the lot.” And 
with that he lighted a cigar- 
ette, and puffed away as if the 
loss of a watch and chain and 
some seven pounds were a 
matter of no consequence. 

“What are you going to 
do?” I inquired. 

“Oh! I shall go and tell 
Omar, of course—lI shall catch 
him at the Waterworks at ten 
o’clock. It will be all right. 
Hulloa! it’s a quarter to ten 
now—I must be off. I’ll look 
in on my way back.” 

An hour or so later he re- 
turned, and informed me that 
in company with Omar he had 
been making a round of the 
principal jewellers’ shops in 
Beyrout, and had learned that 
the watch had already been 
offered for sale in no less than 
three quarters, that Omar had 
identified the would-be vendor 
by the jewellers’ description, 
and had now gone in quest of 
him. At about half-past one, 
as we were finishing our lunch, 
there came a single peremptory 
rap at the door, and in strode 
Omar. 

“Watch and chain,” he 
briefly announced, depositing 
the articles on the table. 
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“You shall have the money 


to-morrow.” And on the fol- 
lowing morning the money 
was handed over to P. 

“And what will the fellow 
get?” I inquired of the latter. 

“The fellow? The thief, 
you mean. Oh, nothing!” 

“But aren’t you going to 
prosecute ?”’ 

“Not I! What’s the good 
of prosecuting here? If the 
fellow were locked up, he'd 
only have to bribe one of these 
policemen to let him out again. 
And where would Omar come 
in? Of course I gave Omar 
a bit, and the other fellow will 
have to give him a bit more, 
But if you tried to lock up 
every thief in Beyrout, there 
wouldn’t be jails enough to 
hold them. Besides, I’ve got 
my stuff back all right, and I 
shouldn’t be surprised if the 
Arab’s shoulders are rather 
sore. Anyhow, Omar will 
keep an eye on him.” 

The two things that im- 
pressed me most about the 
transaction were, in the first 
place, P.’s absolute confidence 
in Omar's power to recover the 
stolen property, and in the 
second place, the promptitude 
with which Omar had wound 
up the business. The thief 
had certainly been admonished 
and fined, possibly thrashed 
into the bargain, P. had got 
his property back at the cost 
of a small percentage, and 
Omar had levied a moderate 
tax upon both parties in pay- 
ment of a morning’s work, 
while barring myself, P., and 
perhaps an odd man or two to 
whom he told the story, no one 
in Beyrout was any the wiser. 
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Immoral, perhaps, but sound! 
In England, P. would certainly 
under the most favourable con- 
ditions have lost the money, 
and probably his watch and 
chain as well, and after having 
been put to the trouble of ap- 
pearing against the thief in a 
police court, might by way of 
compensation have obtained a 
conviction, and the barren con- 
solation of knowing that a 
knave would remain under 
lock and key for some time 
to come—a poor set-off indeed 
against the loss of some fifteen 
or twenty pounds. 

Here again is Omar in the 
character of Sanitary Inspector 
and Insurance Agent. There 
was in Beyrout in those days 
an enterprising and clever 
young Englishman, W., who 
was driving a thriving trade 
in “American Dentistry.” No 
man worked harder than W. in 
the recognised working hours 
of the day, and the amount of 
teeth that he either extracted 
or doctored within the space of 
twenty-four hours would have 
fairly staggered an ordinary 
practitioner. Once in a way— 
not often, it is to be hoped—he 
obtained a little surreptitious 
and entirely unsolicited assist- 
ance, For one morning, as he 
opened his surgery, there rushed 
into the room a stout Mussul- 
man with a much swollen face 
and a remarkably short temper. 
His choice of language, as, 
plumping himself down into 
the patient’s chair and opening 
his mouth, he peremptorily 
ordered W. to get to his work, 
did not commend itself to 
that singularly independent in- 
dividual, who promptly bade 


the follower of Mahomet to 
leave the surgery, and betake 
himself either to the devil or 
to “the fool of a dentist who 
had made such a mess of his 
mouth.” 

“But it was you!” fairly 
screamed the Mussulman, and 
as W., anxious to refute the 
imputation, condescended to 
look at the offending tooth, lo 
and behold! there, exposed to 
view, was—damnuing piece of 
evidence—some of his own 
private and most treasured 
form of stopping. Mutual ex- 
planations ensued, and it was 
elicited that the Mussulman, 
who did not know W. by sight, 
but had only heard of his skill 
as an operator, had visited the 
surgery on the previous even- 
ing, while W.’s Arab boy—aged 
perhaps thirty — was clearing 
up after the day’s work, had 
been experimented upon by 
that enterprising individual, 
and had gone away the poorer 
by a medjidi, and the richer by 
@ truly excruciating toothache, 
the natural result of having 
patent stopping hammered 
upon an exposed nerve. 

“And what did you do to 
the boy ?” I inquired, when he 
told me the story. 

“Fined him a fortnight’s 
wages.” 

“ But didn’t he object ?” 

“Well, no. You see, he pre- 
ferred that to being handed 
over to Omar.” 

All this, however, is by way 
of digression. To return to my 
story. I have explained that 
W. was a consistently hard 
worker. But there is a time 
in the day, rottghly speaking 
from half-past twelve to three, 
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when no man who is anxious 
to preserve his health thinks of 
working in Beyrout. In the 
summer months the moist heat 
during the middle of the day 
is so enervating as to be well- 
nigh intolerable. During what 
—to borrow a phrase from the 
cricket - field—may be termed 
“the interval,” it was W.’s 
custom to lie at ease under an 
awning on the top of his house, 
alternately dozing and reading. 
Chancing one day to wake from 
his first sleep somewhere about 
one o'clock, he found his nostrils 
assailed by a truly infernal 
smell, so pernicious in its char- 
acter that he hurriedly called 
his Arab boy and sent him off 
post-haste to make inquiries as 
to the cause of the unwelcome 
visitation. Shortly it tran- 
spired that a dirty little Jew 
who lived on the opposite side 
of the road, some hundred yards 
lower down, was employing 
“the interval” by emptying 
what might well have been the 
contents of a cesspool into the 
street gutter, and as the wind 
was blowing straight from the 
Jew’s house towards W.’s, the 
latter was receiving the full 
benefit of the odour resultant 
on the transaction. A polite 
but firmly worded note to the 
Jew only provoked a rude 
verbal message from the latter, 
who was only too glad to have 
annoyed a Christian, to the 
effect that if W. objected to 
the smell he was heartily wel- 
come to turn to and purify the 
gutter. And then W. did what 
he told me he had never done 
either before or since in Bey- 
rout—walked, that is, the best 
part of a mile in the hottest 
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hour of the day, roused Omar 
from his siesta, and laid the 
facts of the case before him. 

“It’s a very urgent matter, 
Omar,” he explained, empha- 
sising the importance of the 
question by presenting the 
protector of the poor with a 
medjidi. 

“In five minutes,” was the 
laconic answer; and W., who 
hurried home to see the game 
played out, had hardly resumed 
his seat on the house-top, an 
excellent vantage-post for see- 
ing as well as smelling, when 
Omar, with his whip slung 
over his shoulder, marched 
down to the street. 

“Well,” said W., “I saw 
him rap at the Jew’s door, and 
the Jew half-opened it, and 
peeped out. Have you ever 
seen a keeper pull a ferreted 
rabbit out of a hole? That is 
just how that dirty little Jew 
came out. Omar put in one 
great paw, caught him in the 
middle of the back, and landed 
him on the pavement with a 
jerk that must have shaken up 
every tooth in his head.” 

And then, under the “ peace- 
ful persuasion ” of Omar’s whip, 
the Jew for the next hour was 
actively employed in swilling 
and thoroughly purifying the 
gutter for the entire length of 
the street, the slightest appear- 
ance of slackness being re- 
warded by a resounding thwack 
of the taskmaster’s whip. 
When the work had been 
completed to Omar’s entire 
satisfaetion, the Jew, more 
dead than alive, crawled sub- 
missively back into his kennel, 
while Omar, halting in front 
of W.’s house, saluted, and 
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inquired if W. had any further 
wishes. 

“Well, Omar,” suggested 
the latter, who felt that the 
enemy had not yet been 
wounded in the tenderest point, 
“it is a very warm day. I 
got very hot walking to your 
house, and you must have been 
very hot watching the Jew. I 
think he ought to pay money.” 

Without a word, Omar 
marched back to the Jew’s 
door, and announced his 
presence by a peremptory tap 
with his whip. But this time 
the Jew was not to be drawn. 
Only his head appeared from 
an upper window, whence he 
carried on a dialogue with 
Omar standing in the street. 
Presently the head was with- 
drawn, and a hand kept alter- 
nately appearing and disap- 
pearing, while small coins, 
two or three at a time, were 
showered on to the pavement. 

“‘T don’t suppose there were 
more than two or three shil- 
lings’ worth,” concluded W. 
“You can bet they were all 
métalliques, but the Jew hated 
parting. Anyhow, it was a 
nice little haul for Omar, and 
the gutter was never so clean 
before.” 

It was only on the occasion 
of my departure from Beyrout 
that I availed myself of Omar’s 
good offices. Had I known 
the ropes better, I should 
doubtless have invoked his 
assistance. As it was, he 
volunteered to see the last of 
me, and did me yeoman service, 
Some weeks before, acting 
under sound advice, I had 
enrolled myself as one of his 
clients, and now and again he 
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had paid a visit to my lodging, 
and there, over a cup of coffee 
and a cigarette, had discoursed 
upon the current topics of the 
day. From some outside source 
he had learned of my impending 
departure, and on the morning 
before I sailed he paid me one 
of his rare visits. 

“You go away from Beyrout 
to-morrow ? ” 

“Yes, Omar, I am off.” 

“What ship you go?” 

“ Belgian Prince.” 

“ Ah! a good ship—she is in 
the harbour now. What time 
you go?” 

“ About six in the evening.” 

“ Ah! six in the evening you 
go. Then I shall come and see 
you off.” And with that he 
took his departure. 

“'That’s all right!” remarked 
a friendly resident, to whom in 
the course of conversation I 
happened to mention that 
Omar had volunteered to see 
me off. “He will save you a 
lot of money and annoyance.” 

“ How so?” I asked. 

“Oh, you'll see. In lots of 
ways.” 

“T suppose I shall have to 
pay him.” 

“Two francs, nothing more. 
It’s a sort of recognised fee. 
He always sees an Englishman 
off, if Cook’s lot don’t get hold 
of him beforehand.” 

Some thirty hours later my 
friend’s predictions were amply 
verified, and I had good cause 
to realise the value of Omar’s 
presence in an emergency. 
The ordinary fare for an 
arabyeh—a two-horsed vic- 
toria—from any part of the 
town of Beyrout to the quay 
is one bishlik, rather less than 
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sixpence. But a passenger 
with luggage is content to 
pay an additional half bishlik, 
and the arabyeh is only war- 
ranted to earry one or two 
packages. As I had a fair, 
though by no means an excess- 
ive, amount of baggage, I had 


‘thought it advisable to secure 


two conveyances, and I started 
for the quay in the first with a 
single portmanteau, leaving my 
little Syrian landlady, who was 
very anxious to see me off, to 
follow in the second with the 
rest of my belongings. Un- 
fortunately the two drivers, 
aware that they had to deal 
with a stranger, had evidently 
conspired beforehand to demand 
seven bishliks apiece, and in 
default to “raise hell”—in 
other words, to collect a crowd 
of the truly awful villains who 
herded on the sea-shore, and 
might be warranted so to 
abuse, hustle, and possibly 
assault the intending traveller 
that he would be only too ready 
to compound with the contents 
of his purse for immunity of 
life and limb. When, there- 
fore, my portmanteau and I 
had been duly deposited on the 
quay, and I offered the driver a 
bishlik and a half, he rudely 
demanded seven bishliks, and 
on my declining to assent to 
the imposition began to shout, 
or rather scream, by way of 
rallying to his assistance all 
“true believers.” In an 
instant I found myself the 
centre of a crowd of as evil- 
looking scoundrels as the vilest 
slum of either London or 
Birmingham might be ex- 
pected to produce, and mat- 
ters looked distinctly ominous. 


Another instant and the crowd 
had dispersed almost as rapidly 
as it had assembled, and I was 
alone on the pavement with 
the arabyeh driver and—Omar, 
who had apparently dropped 
from the clouds, and looked, as 
indeed he invariably did, as 
spruce as if he had just been 
turned out of a bandbox, and 
perfectly cool and collected. 

“That your arabyeh?” he 
inquired, accosting me as if I 
were a perfect stranger. 

“Yes, Omar.” 

“How much you give that 
man?” 

“T offered him a bishlik and 
a half, and he wanted seven.” 

“Give him now a bishlik and 
a half,” and then, as the driver’s 
hand closed on the coin, “ and 
I give him this.” 

All I can say is, that if the 
pain of the crack that fell on 
the knave’s back could in any 
way be gauged by the sound, 
there was no manner of doubt 
that full representative value 
had been reeeived for those 
extra bishliks. The fellow 
waited for no more. With a 
loud yell he leapt into the 
driving-seat, and whipping up 
his horses galloped down the 
road for dear life. As the 
second arabyeh in due course 
hove into sight Omar modestly 
retired into the background, as 
though anxious to see how I 
would handle the position by 
myself, I made the same 
tender as before, only to be 
encountered by the same rude 
demand for seven bishliks. 
But the yell prepared for my 
brief refusal died away on the 
man’s lips as he caught sight 
of Omar quietly advaneing 
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and fingering his whip. Al- 
most snatching the coins out 
of my hand, the fellow sprang 
to his seat and levanted. After 
this experience I wisely con- 
cluded to leave the further 
arrangements for my exit in 
Omar’s able hands. It was he 
who quieted some suggestions 
on the part of the custom 
house that they would like 
either to open my portmanteau 
or receive some backsheesh ; 
who engaged my boat for me, 
and fixed the payment of each 
of the four rowers at one 
bishlik, and when we were 
finally on board the ship he at 
once impressed two sailors into 
my service and saw that all my 
belongings were stowed away 
into the most convenient 
places. After that he took a 
cup of coffee with the captain, 
smoked a cigarette with the 
steward, and generally played 
the part of a welcome and 
highly favoured guest. When 
one of the ship’s boats had been 
made ready to take him back 
to shore, I shook hands with 
him and presented him with a 
medjidi, thanking him warmly 
for his services. 

“Ah!” he said, “you come 
back to Beyrout some day, and 
I will meet you.” 

Alas, poor Omar! this is 
never to be. I began this 
paper by asserting that were 
I compelled to change person- 
alities with any man of my 
acquaintance, that man would 
be Omar, the policeman of 
Beyrout, thinking of him as a 
man who gained the respect of 
all that encountered him, and 
did good work “in the niche 
he was ordained to fill.” And 


something more than that. A 
Conservative on most points, 
I must plead guilty to being 
Radical enough to believe with 
Ovid that “it is not wealth nor 
ancestry, but honourable con- 
duct and a noble disposition, 
that make men great.” Start- 
ing at the bottom of the tree, 
this Omar, with the aid of a 
strong arm, stronger character, 
and a reputation for fearless- 
ness, having foreed his way to 
the top, and attained a high 
position in a mixed community, 
had constituted himself a rul- 
ing power in the city, and had 
the good word of every honest 
and law-abiding resident. 
Trusted and respected by the 
better classes, he was equally 
respected though feared by the 
canaille, and his shrewd com- 
mon-sense enabled him to use 
the laws, of which, as I have 
shown, he was at once servant 
and interpreter, for the benefit 
of society at large. If some 
of his methods would have 
been open to criticism in an 
English court of justice, he 
had the happy knack of so 
adjusting himself to circum- 
stances that his decisions 
gave almost unmixed satis- 
faction. 

Add to this a magnificent 
physique, a constitution that 
seemed to defy all the assaults 
of the naturally trying climate 
and the artificial impurities of 
Beyrout, and it is difficult in- 
deed to think of a more fit- 
ting object whether of envy or 
admiration. 

But alas, again, for Omar! 
News travels slowly from Bey- 
rout, and I had practically 
completed this paper when an 
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Englishman whom I knew well 
in the East came almost direct 
from Beyrout to stay with me, 
and told me that Omar was 
the only person of note killed 
by the Italian bombardment. 
While most of the inhabitants 
of the town wisely shut them- 
selves up indoors, or sought 
refuge in the hills, it appears 
that Omar had strolled down 
to the sea-shore, partly, no 
doubt, to show his contempt 
for and have his say at the 
Italian ships in the offing, 
more, perhaps, with the idea of 
reassuring the frightened popu- 
lation, or even to organise a 
resistance in the event of an 
Italian landing. But why 
analyse motives when the re- 
sult of his rash action only 
remains? Early in the bom- 
bardment he was literally cut 
in half by a shell, and the 
Italians reaped by the wanton 
bombardment of a practically 


defenceless town the barren 
joy of having killed the best 
man in it. Omar died, as I 
believe he would have chosen 
to die, at the hands of his 
country’s enemies, a rapid and 
painless death in the execution 
of what he conceived to be his 
duty, and setting an example 
of fearlessness to those around 
him. “Let my last end be 
like his,” most of us might 
well say. I am afraid that in 
his case religious conviction 
was not deeply rooted. “Ido 
not know,” he was heard to 
say, ‘‘whether there be a God 
at all, but if there is, I am sure 
He must be an Englishman.” 
A remarkable tribute to our 
country from a man who seemed 
to recognise that in a very 
mixed and I fear me very evil 
community, the Englishmen 
played the game of life with 
a straighter bat than their 
neighbours ! 
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In the beginning of the year 
1911 a curious state of affairs 
existed within striking dis- 
tance of Sadiya, in Assam, 
the extreme north-east frontier 
station of British India, situ- 
ated on the right bank of the 
Brahmaputra, some fifty miles 
to the north-east of the pleas- 
ant little cantonment of Dib- 
rugarh, with its hospitable 
community and wealth of pros- 
perous tea-gardens, Sadiya 
formed the base of a chain of 
outposts stretching towards 


the north and east, and, with’ 


detachments of native infantry 
and military police, was the 
headquarters of a_ political 
officer whose duty it was to 
exercise his influence over and 
to keep in touch with the hill 
tribes. Dibrugarh itself was 
the headquarters of the 114th 
Mahrattas and the Lakhimpur 
military police battalion, while 
a very efficient volunteer corps, 
the Assam Valley Light Horse, 
attracted planters from miles 
round into its ranks. Yet on 
the north bank of the Brah- 
maputra, between Sadiya and 
Dibrugarh, lay a sparsely 
populated region within the 
administered area, containing 
a few villages of a tribe called 
the Miris, where no Europeans 
were allowed to go, and where 
the Miris, British subjects, 
moved in fear of their lives. 
Occasionally the river near 
Sadiya and Dibrugarh would 
be alive with craft manned by 
terrified Miris seeking sanc- 
tuary. What was the cause 
VOL, CXCIIL—NO, MCLXIII. 
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of this apparently undignified 
figure that the Government of 
India was cutting? The an- 
swer was—A savage tribe of 
hillmen called Abors were 
dominating the plains. But 
could it be that a horde of 
naked savages was defying the 
British Raj with impunity? 
Yet so it was, and the history 
of our former relatiens with 
this tribe is neither instructive 
nor edifying, unfolding as it 
does a tale of ineffectual pur- 
suits of raiders, of hasty with- 


drawals from apparently inac- . 


cessible and difficult country, 
of treaties made and broken 
by the Abors, of threats of 
punishment not carried out, 
of money allowances given to 
secure good behaviour, which 
was seldom or never indulged 
in, of grants to the tribesmen 
to carry out their own polic- 
ing, resembling the policy of 
intrusting to the cat the safety 
of the cream, and of shifts 
undertaken to stave off the 
necessity of launching a large 
punitive force into an inhos- 
pitable and unknown region. 
So the years rolled on, and 
secure in their mountain fast- 
nesses the Abors overawed the 
plains, increased in arrogance, 
raided and bullied British 
subjects. 

In 1894 the murder of some 
military police sepoys led to 
the despatch of a punitive 
expedition of five hundred 
rifles into the Padam Abor 
country, but the force failed, 
through lack of transport, to 
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reach Damroh, the metropolis 
of the clan, and sustained con- 
siderable casualties at a post 
on the lines of communication, 
Since this time the allowance 
paid to the Abors for good 
behaviour has been discon- 
tinued. In 1909, the affairs 
of the north-eastern border of 
Assam were in the hands of a 
purposeful and energetic assist- 
ant political officer called Noel 
Williamson. Originally in the 
Indian Police, a service which 
together with the Army prob- 
ably produces the type of man 
best suited to deal with wild 
tribes, he was possessed of a 
commanding presence and a 
fearless nature. 

Early in 1909, for the 
purpose of establishing more 
satisfactory relations with the 
Abors, he visited, in company 
with Colonel Lumsden (late of 
Lumsden’s Horse) and _ the 
Rev. W. L. B. Jackman of the 
American Mission, the village 
of Kebang, which at that time 
was the seat of the most 
powerful clan of the Minyong 
Abors. He was accorded a 
friendly reception, but was 
turned back on account of 
an inter-tribal war then 
being waged. In March 
1911, accompanied by Doctor 
Gregorson and about fifty 
carriers, he again made an 
expedition into the Minyong 
country, hoping that through 
the previous friendly relations 
a more satisfactory modus 
vivendi might be established 
between the Abors and the 
dwellers in the plains. With 
the exception of six survivors, 
all this party was treacherously 
murdered by the Abors. Such 
wanton savagery could not be 


tolerated, and the Indian Gov- 
ernment, stirred into energy, 
decided on the despatch of a 
punitive expedition to Abor- 
land. A military police post 
was at once established at 
Balek in the Pasi Abor country 
to facilitate the advance of the 
force, but the season was un- 
propitious, and it was not until 
October 10 that the concen- 
tration of the Abor Expedi- 
tionary Force at Kobo on 
the Brahmaputra took place. 
After breaking down the 
opposition of the tribe, en- 
deavours were to be made to 
clear up the mystery of the 
course of the Dihang, the main 
feeder of the Brahmaputra. 
Information on this point had 
hitherto only been derived from 
the reports of Kintup, an em- 
ployé of the Government of 
India, who many years ago 
passed through numberless 
vicissitudes to accomplish his 
end. Sold into slavery by a 
Tibetan Lama whom he had 
trusted, he effected his escape, 
bringing back an account of 
his journeyings. 
Simultaneously with the 
advanee of the Abor Expedi- 
tion, missions were to be 
despatched to the Mishmi and 
Miri tribes, while from Burma 
an exploration party accom- 
panied by an escort was work- 
ing north-east to Hkamtilong, 
in hitherto unexplored country. 
It is, however, only with the 
Abor Expedition that we can 
deal. It was a well-equipped and 
well-organised little force which 
took the field in October, con- 
sisting of the Lakhimpur 
Battalion (Gurkhas) of Military 
Police; the 1st Battalion 8th 
Gurkha Rifles, who had taken 
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part in every campaign on the 
north-eastern frontier, and in 
Tibet in 1904; the lst Battalion 
2nd Gurkhas, a most distin- 
guished Regiment, which from 
the year 1815 has made its 
indelible mark on Indian his- 
tory and carved for itself a 
proud record in the Sikh wars, 
the Mutiny, Afghanistan, Tirah, 
and in many minor expeditions; 
the 32nd Sikh Pioneers of 
frontier and Tibet fame, and 
the lst Company of 1st Sappers 
and Miners, a corps which has 
taken part in every campaign 
of importance in India since 
the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, who brought with them 
bridging and demolition equip- 
ment, as well as two small 
mortars called Castor and 
Pollux. With the force were 
two seven - pounder guns, 
Bubble and Squeak, and the 
maxim guns with the three 
battalions, A soldierly machine- 
gun detachment of twelve 
volunteers from the Assam 
Valley Light Horse formed 
the only European unit. In 
addition to medical supply 
and signalling units were 
five corps of Naga coolies, 
each under a British officer. 
Later on a mule corps would 
supplement their transport 
work, Two war dogs, the 
property of Major Wilson, 8th 
Gurkhas, and trained by Major 
Richardson, accompanied the 
force. 

Since April the military 
police had been at work, and in 
September Colonel Macintyre, 
an officer of wide experience in 
Assam, took over his varied 
duties at Kobo as Base Com- 
mandant before the arrival of 
the force. The command of the 
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whole expedition was intrusted 
to Major-General Bower, C.B., 
distinguished as an explorer as 
well as a soldier in India, Tibet, 
Central Asia, China, and the 
Sudan. Torrents of rain and 
unprecedented floods followed 
the concentration of the force, 
the river attaining its full 
monsoon level, and washing 
away the whole of the fore- 
shore of the camp. Few will 
forget the sight of the mighty 
Brahmaputra in flood, carry- 
ing along in its course huge 
pine-trees stript of their bark, 
derelict dug-outs torn from 
their moorings, drift - wood 
crashing against the sides of 
the steamers and lighters at 
anchor. Operations were de- 
layed, and the rain -sodden 
troops and coolies clearing 
tracks in the thick virgin 
forest were tormented with 
myriads of leeches. The pre- 
parations for the advance went 
on, however, and on the 20th 
October the first column, some 
five hundred rifles of the 2nd 
Gurkhas and military police 
with a few Pioneers, and accom- 
panied by some five hundred 
Naga coolies, started in the 
direction of Ledum to protect 
the flank of the main column 
and to guard the western 
frontier. Their departure at 
dawn was sufficiently stirring 
and picturesque. The crouch- 
ing Naga coolies rose and 
placed their loads in curious 
conical-shaped baskets, carried 
by means of a band of bark 
round the head, while the 
Gurkha escort, one rifleman to 
every six carriers, with here 
and there a larger party, took 
up their positions amongst 
them. Each Naga carried 
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@ spear and wore a dao 
(sword) round his waist. The 
scouts and advanced - guard 
moved forward into the dark 
jungle, followed by the Pioneers, 
main body, and guns. Then 
came the hospital with bearers 
carrying net hammocks and 
poles; followed by the am- 
munition, signalling equip- 
ment, and baggage of the 
troops borne by the Nagas 
with unceasing grunts, suited 
to the gradient of the track. 
We were destined to hear and 
welcome these grunts for many 
a long day, betokening often 
as they did the arrival of 
rations or letters from the old 
country; but to my ear they 
usually sounded like the first 
two tones of the Chinese lan- 
guage, the leading Naga emit- 
ting the low tone, and his com- 
rade in rear the rising tone. 
But on went the Ledum column, 
a few elephants accompanying 
it; the forest of steel became 
enveloped by the mightier forest 
of wood, soldiers and coolies in 
an unceasing stream, “Chelo, 
chelo” (get on) the ery. “Too 
long have we been in camp, 
brothers. Let us prove our 
mettle in the world beyond. 
Be the future what it may, the 
present is with us, and it is 
chelo, chelo.” 

On moved the snake-like, 
steel- tipped mass, the slow- 
moving elephants were engulfed 
in the jungle, the grunts of the 
carriers grew fainter, the rear- 
guard was almost invisible, the 
last well-trained little Gurkha 
of the rear-guard turned about, 
cast a comprehensive glance 
around, and rejoined his com- 
rades, who in turn will keep 
watch and ward in the dark 
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forest—going, going, gone. The 
jungle swallowed them up. 
The turn of the main column 
came two days later, and in 
high spirits took the head- 
quarters of the force, with the 
8th Gurkhas and Light Horse 
Volunteers as striking force, 
and the Sappers and Miners 
and 32nd Pioneers left Kobo, 
marching north-eastward to- 
wards Pasi Ghat, through 
dense virgin forest. Their 
course might well have been 
termed “tunnelling,” for thicker 
jungle it is hard to imagine. 
The eye could not pierce the 
tangle of creepers, and none 
but an armadillo could move 
unscathed amid the thickets. 
South Africa has its “ wait-a- 
bit” thorn, and the Assam 
jungle its “bet,” which con- 
fronts the traveller at every 
turn, winding in prickly luxuri- 
ance across his path, above his 
head, around his limbs, and 
will not let him go. With 
“kukri” and “dao” the track 
had been cleared by the inde- 
fatigable pioneers of the force, 
the military police, and a 
generous contribution from the 
civil authorities had provided 
coolies to work at road-making 
until the arrival of the force. 
The pace through the jungle 
was perforce slow, and one 
could look around. How beau- 
tiful yet how awe-inspiring 


-was the scene! The jest was 


stilled, and the majesty of the 
dense primeval forest made 
itself felt. Gigantic trees, in- 
terlaced with strings of creepers, 
towered skyward, blocking out 
the sunlight. Only thick mass- 
ive trees can apparently escape 
the ravages of these parasites, 
tall slender ones being the chief 
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sufferers. Twisting and twin- 
ing around them, the creeper 
carries out its deadly work, 
decking the doomed trees with 
bizarre mourning weeds, fes- 
tooning and bridging the gaps 
between with fantastic yet beau- 
tiful “ pothooks and hangers” 
above the wanderer’s head and 
across his path. The luxuri- 
ance and fertility of these 
noisome parasites, which like 
gigantic octopuses throw out 
their tentacles and choke the 
life out of the trees, seem 
phenomenal. Tricked out in 
every alluring form, as gaudy 
orchids, as tender tree - ferns, 
as feathery and thorny “bet,” 
as luscious water - creepers, 
green and flourishing, they 
carry on their work of de- 
struction. The pendulous ten- 
tacles take root afresh in the 
ground surrounding the trees, 
whose withered leaves fall, 
and whose sapped, devitalised 
trunks sink to the ground, 
forming a carpet of decaying 
vegetation which, soaked by tor- 
rential rain, fills the air with a 
dank, pestilential stench. Now 
and then a glint of sun where 
the trees were thinner light- 
ened the gloomy path. Em- 
erald-green parrots occasionally 
screamed their resentment at 
the intrusion of so many visi- 
tors; otherwise nothing broke 
the stillness of the jungle save 
the tramp of the armed mass 
moving steadily forward in 
Indian file. At last our eyes 


were gladdened with a vista of 
trees, a glimpse of the blue sky 
above, and our halting-place. 
Our next day’s march led 
through similar jungle, but 
signs of animal life were ap- 
parent, and the thickets were 
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thinner. The spoor of a buffalo 
and the “pug” of “Stripes” 
were visible near a stream, 
whose waters were deep-green 
by reason of the mass of foli- 
age overhanging. The curious 
whirr of the “cicada,” the 
screech of the hornbill, and 
the cough of a startled bark- 
ing deer were heard, and gor- 
geous butterflies flitted to and 
fro. At the close of our next 
day’s march we reached Pasi 
Ghat on the Dihang, the gate 
of Aborland. We had tra- 
versed the plains, and now the 
foothills led up to the strong- 
holds of the Abors. Above 
us towered Rigam, the sacred 
mountain of the Abors, alleged 
to be the dwelling-place of a 
deity in the guise of a fish, 
who swims in a tank near the 
summit. Our objectives were 
the villages of Rotung and 
Kebang. Meanwhile reports 
came in from the active 
Ledum column of encounters 
with hostile tribesmen. 

Little was known about the 
country in front of us. Owing 
to the difficulties of transport 
no tents were carried with the 
force, and the chronicle of the 
next three weeks with the 
main column, in what is prob- 
ably the rainiest part of the 
world, is but a dreary one, 
telling the tale, as it does, of 
constant jungle-clearing, road- 
making, of brushes with elusive 
Abors, of attempted ambushes, 
of rock-shutes discharged, of 
fatal casualties from poisoned 
arrows, of rain-sodden bivou- 
acs, of fever and water-logged 
camps. Of the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of glorious war 
there was little, only a be- 
draggled slender force moving 
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step by step into country 
whose difficulties seemed to 
increase every day. The foot- 
hills were succeeded by steeper 
hills heavily forested; no 
clearings existed unless there 
was cultivation. On the 19th 
November the striking force, 
with the minimum of bag- 
gage, reached a razor-backed 
rock, the ascent to which was 
& very severe one, from the bed 
of a mountain stream. The 
information tended to show 
that a stockade, with its 
concomitant of rock - shutes, 
might be encountered near 
here, and while flanking parties 
occupied the heights, the main 
body moved forward from the 
rock into the valley below, a 
sheer drop, trees and twigs 
fortunately assisting the de- 
scent. Without doubt this 
ground was dedicated by the 
Abors to the God of Battles; 
forked bows with platforms 
behind dominated paths, arrow 
shavings were found, while 
carefully prepared bolt - holes 
through the cane-brake showed 
how the enemy had escaped. 
“‘Panjies,” fire-hardened bam- 
boo spikes driven in slantwise, 
beset the narrow track, while 
spring-bows were discovered in 
the grass. A barricade was 
made across a stream, to reach 
which a bamboo grove had to 
be traversed. Around us were 
the precipitous verdure - clad 
cliffs, and a mountain stream 
dashed below. Down into the 
gorge went the troops, winding 
through gigantic wild plantain- 
trees till at about 3.30 P.M. a 
small clearing was reached, 
where it was decided to camp for 
the night. First, however, the 
position of the force had to be 


considered; the spot was an 
ugly one, resembling a “bear 
pit,” with a restricted bivouac, 
and possible rock-shutes, pit- 
falls, and stockades around us, 
It was obvious that unless 
the ground in our immediate 
vicinity was cleared and the 
heights above us _ piqueted, 
the force might pass a night 
disturbed by the attention of 
the Abors and their arrows. 

The advanced-guard moved 
forward, followed by General 
Bower and other officers, while 
the preparations for the en- 
campment were commenced by 
the remainder of the force, 

A stockade was soon dis- 
covered, from which a shot 
rang out, and Dal Bahadur, 
the guide, one of the survivors 
of Mr Williamson’s party, re- 
ceived a bullet in his shoulder. 
Simultaneously an enormous 
rock-shute was discharged 
and thundered down the gorge, 
just missing the British officers 
and their party. Staggering 
down the stone-swept path, 
Dal Bahadur returned to the 
camp. Fire was immediately 
opened at the stockade, from 
which showers of arrows were 
coming. With the rattle of 
musketry were blended the 
crash of six more rock-shutes, 
discharged from the stockade 
one after another, and the 
defiant shouts of the Abors. 
Both officers and men narrowly 
escaped injuries, Captain Becher 
being swept off the path by a 
heavy stone on his helmet. 

Arrows fell amongst the 
party clearing the bivouac, and 
the first shot, the rumble of the 
falling rock -shutes, and the 
peals of musketry sent every- 
body to their alarm-posts, while 
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reinforcements were at once 
sent up the hill from the camp. 
Meanwhile General Bower had 
despatched a party of the 8th 
Gurkhas under Lieutenants 
Kennedy and Buckland up the 
hill to outflank the enemy’s 
stockade, who, after a steep 
climb, succeeded in getting 
under the flanking stockades. 
At times unable to fire, little 
by little, although subjected to 
the discharge of arrows and 
rock-shutes, they worked their 
way up and outflanked the 
main stockade, Lieutenant 
Buckland first entered, followed 
by the remainder of the party, 
who encountered the Abors in 
flight, six of whom were killed. 
One was in close grips with a 
Gurkha officer when Lieutenant 
Kennedy shot him with his 
revolver. One Gurkha was 
injured by a rock. With the 
flight of the Abors the stockade 
was taken. Its situation was 
on a steep hill above a gorge, 
the path to it leading through 
a bamboo thicket. Its con- 
struction was a marvel of 
defensive ingenuity. Built in 
@ commanding position, with 
every advantage taken of the 
shape of the ground, its right 
flank rested on an inaccessible 
height. The main stockade 
was constructed of logs, with 
trunks of plantain - trees laid 
horizontally to cool the at- 
tackers’ shells, the interstices 
being filled with stones and 
the whole bound together by 
lianas. Sleeping accommoda- 
tion for about fifty defenders 
was found in the interior of the 
stockade, which was a labyrinth 
of obstacles, and from which, 
by means of poisoned arrows 
and stone-shutes, cross, flanking, 


enfilade, and frontal fire could 
be directed against the attacker, 
while a flanking bastion forty 
yards from the main stockade 
was furnished with a rock- 
shute. Again, should the 
attacker effect an entrance into 
the stockade, rocks and arrows 
would be his portion. Even 
after the stockade had been 
taken it was difficult to make 
one’s way through the network 
of pitfalls, machicoulis galleries, 
loopholes, and traverses. One 
scrambled round stone-shutes 
rendered innocuous by the ab- 
sence of defenders, while one 
of them attracted our special 
attention, formed as it was of 
part of the walls of the stockade 
with rocks piled up against the 
logs, the inner edge resting on 
the ground and the outer sup- 
ported by bark ropes lashed to 
a tree. One slash with a 
“dao” and down would crash 
the rocks into the precipice 
below. From the appearance 
of the logs, I should say that 
the stockade had been made 
some months—that is to say, 
just after the outrage on Mr 
Williamson’s party, when the 
military police first took up 
their advanced post. 

The ingenuity displayed by 
the Abors in defence of this 
stockade recalled the shifts and 
contrivances used by the Boxers 
and Imperial troops in China 
during the troubles of 1900. 
The topmost bastion of the 
Abor stockade was piqueted 
before nightfall, and in the 
dark those who had taken part 
in the assault climbed down 
the hill, reaching the’ crowded 
bivouac about 6 P.M. There 
had been no time to make 
shelters, and the whole force, 
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hungry and weary, appeased 
their hunger, and flung them- 
selves down to rest, with the 
heights around them crowned. 
They had been twelve hours 
continuously under arms, 

The next day the force 
pushed on to Rotung, which 
was found deserted and burnt 
by the enemy. While at Ro- 
tung the main column was 
reinforced by two companies 
of the 2nd Gurkhas from the 
Ledum column, who by their 
activity had broken down the 
opposition of the Abors on the 
western side. On the 4th 
December the Abor strong- 
hold of Kekar Monying was 
captured. At 5 P.M. on the 
3rd December a column of 
three hundred men under Cap- 
tain Coleridge, 8th Gurkhas, 
had crossed the Dihang jby 
means of rafts made of water- 
proof bags filled with straw. 
The difficulties of getting a 
cable across during the previous 
night, unobserved by the enemy, 
were increased by the varying 
nature of the current, and the 
presence of rapids above and 
below the point of crossing 
rendered the attempts most 
perilous. Having reached the 
opposite bank, the scouts found 
a path, and all through the 
night an advance was made 
to take up a position at dawn 
commanding the Abor stock- 
ade. At 1.30 A.M. a party of 
Abors attacked them, shouting 
their war-cries, killing two 
Gurkha riflemen, and cutting 
through with their swords the 
stock of a rifle and a great- 
coat. The enemy were driven 
off, losing two of their number. 
The shots were heard in Ro- 
tung camp, from which at 


5.45 P.M. a start was made 
by the remainder of the strik- 
ing force, who detached three 
companies of the 8th Gurkhas 
to operate on the left flank. 
Captain Coleridge’s column 
on the other bank of the 
Dihang was in position, and 
communication between all 
three parties was maintained 
throughout by telephone. At 
11 A.M. the mist which had 
previously obscured the enemy’s 
position rolled away, and the 
stockade was taken without 
difficulty, the Abors holding it 
being put to flight, and dis- 
appearing into the thick jungle, 
It was impossible on account 
of the denseness of the forest 
to estimate their casualties. 
Fifty rock-shutes, from which 
the Abors were driven by 
our attack, were found un- 
discharged on the line of our 
expected advance. The stock- 
ade was not as formidable or 
as carefully concealed as the 
one captured on the 19th 
November. Chevaux - de - frise 
of sharpened bamboos were 
strewn on the ground in front, 
and darts were embedded in 
shallow pits to form obstacles. 
With the capture of the 
village of Kebang four days 
later, the back of the Abor 
resistance was broken, and the 
prestige of the hitherto un- 
conquered Kebang clan received 
a severe blow. There were 
small affairs of ambuscades on 
the part of the Abors, but any 
concerted opposition was at an 
end. 
All the villagers concerned 
in the murder of Mr William- 
son and his party came in, fines 
were inflicted, and a mule road 
from the base was made. 
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Memorial cairns with inscrip- 
tions inserted were erected on 
the spots where the late Mr 
Williamson and Dr Gregorson 
were murdered, and on the 13th 
January the stone in Mr Wil- 
liamson’s cairn was unveiled 
amidst a most impressive scene. 
On the left of the cairn stood 
a guard of sixty riflemen, with 
their British and Gurkha 
officers, and near it were the 
headmen and the villagers of 
Komsing. The inscription in 
the cairn faced the “moshup,” 
or guardroom, where the young 
warriors have their quarters 
and where the grey-beards in- 
struct them in the art of fight- 
ing and hunting. The “ First 
Post”? was sounded by the 
bugles, followed by the “ gene- 
ral salute,’ as the stone was 
unveiled, the troops presenting 
arms. A speech was then 
made by Colonel Murray to the 
headmen, pointing out that for 
all time the upkeep of the cairn 
and the stone was their duty, 
and that they would be held 
responsible by the Government. 
Around were the cruel, cunning 
faces of the Abors, within 
whose village unsuspecting 
strangers had been murdered, 
and near them the motionless 
figures of the Gurkhas —like 
ourselves, aliens in this far-off 
country, but serving under the 
same flag and representing the 
power of a far-reaching hand. 
Then rang out the first short, 
sharp notes of the “Last Post,” 
the British officers uncovering 
their heads, and with the last 
prolonged notes ended a soldier’s 
requiem—a fitting tribute to 
one who had fearlessly ventured 
his life in the service of his 
country. 


The headquarters of the force 
were at Yambung, in the deep 
gorge of the Dihang, where 
the sun shed its benign rays 
only. a few hours in the day, 
while the roar of the swift- 
flowing river was the soldier’s 
lullaby. Mist, rain, snow, diffi- 
culties of transport, and the in- 
hospitable nature of the country 
militated against the work of 
the exploration parties, while 
the treachery of the Abor had 
always to be guarded against. 

More unattractive savages 
than the Abors it would be 
hard to find. Of Tibeto- 
Burman origin, they speak a 
language which is allied to 
that of the Tibetans, while 
their arts, such as they are, 
probably come from Tibet. 
Their religion is animistic, an 
adjective so often loosely ap- 
plied to that of aborigines, but 
which in the case of the Abors 
apparently comprises a belief 
in a future state, the worship 
of certain sylvan deities and 
their propitiation, the use of 
charms and omens, and & 
rooted aversion to work. The 
deity “Piang” is the god of 
war and the chase, and is 
believed to favour attacks on 
defenceless neighbours and the 
ruthless destruction of all game. 
In pursuance of a policy to 
propitiate him, men and women 
are killed or taken as slaves, 
big game is hunted, birds, 
squirrels, and fish are trapped. 
The elemental belief in man as 
the hunter, and consequently 
the more fitted to be the pro- 
tector, still holds good, so the 
women and slaves toil un- 
ceasingly at the crops, as 
hewers of wood and drawers 
of water, and my lord, bow in 
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hand and with quiver on his 
shoulder, stalks off on the war- 
path, his arrows poisoned with 
aconite or croton berry. Their 
burial rites present points of 
interest similar to those of 
African savages. Over the 
grave of each defunct warrior 
is a grass shelter, where are 
hung his cane helmet, “dao,” 
bow and arrows, the horns of 
the tame bison which furnished 
the funeral feast, with a basket 
containing food to propitiate 
the deity. Both men and 
women adopt a coiffure similar 
to that of the Nagas, but the 
hair is cut higher up the head. 

Both sexes wear ear - rings, 
which drag down the lobes of 
the ears, while often the only 
article of attire on the part of 
the men is a sporran of bark 
cut into strips, or made of 
squirrel skin. The women are 
tattooed about the mouth, 
sometimes in squares and at 
other times in stars, indigo 
being used, and they wear cane 
waist-belts, cane anklets, and 
leather belts with embossed 
brasses, while coloured cloths 
of their own weaving are tied 
about the lower part of their 
persons. The younger women 
wear a loose belt of copper 
discs, which is called a 
“boyop.” A fieecy cotton 
blanket coat is fashionable 
among the men during the 
cold weather. Like most ab- 
origines, they brew and drink 
an unlimited amount of liquor, 
which gives them “Dutch” 
courage. Their villages are 
very filthy, and their huts are 
built on piles. Often goitrous, 
and always dirty, their Mon- 
goloid features have not the 
frankness of the Naga or 





Kachin, They suffer from 
sore eyes, the result of their 
uncleanly habits and _ the 
pungent smoke from their 
fires. Small-pox has fre- 
quently raged in their midst, 
and their villages are liable to 
periodical outbreaks of cholera. 
They are squat and sturdy, 
and appear intelligent, but 
they have proved themselves 
treacherous in the past, and, 
friendly or otherwise, should 
not be thoroughly trusted. 
They cultivate in the usual 
primitive migratory fashion of 
aborigines. The metropolis of 
the Padam Abors, Damroh, 
was visited by an exploration 
party under Colonel Macintyre, 
while similar parties were car- 
rying on their work under the 
unfavourable conditions I have 
mentioned. By April 1912 all 
exploration parties had come 
in, and the withdrawal of the 
force began. At first it was 
intended to occupy Rotung, 
which is only some sixteen 
miles from Pasi Ghat, but the 
post has subsequently been 
given up. It is not within my 
province to criticise this policy, 
but General Bower’s despatch 
on the seven months’ arduous 
work of the Abor Expedition 
speaks for itself, and further 
comment is needless, 


“ As the result of the opera- 
tions the culpable villages have 
been punished. Six men who 
took part in the massacre of 
Mr Williamson’s party have 
been captured and tried. Five 
were found guilty and sent- 
enced, The rifles taken have 
been restored, and our cap- 
ability to punish evil - doers, 
which hitherto has not been 
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credited, has been brought 
home to the tribesmen. Prac- 
tically the whole Abor country 
has been visited, and excellent 
relations established. 

“The domination exercised 
by the Kebang-Rotung group of 
villages has been broken, and 
the villages in the interior can 
now trade with India. The 
part of the North Lakhimpur 
district lying to the north of 
the Brahmaputra can now be 
recognised, there being now 
nothing to fear from Abor 
raids. A good road fit for 
mules has been constructed 
from Kobo to Yambung, and 
Abor paths improved. In spite 
of the fact that the weather 
could hardly have been less 
favourable than it was for sur- 
veying, the following results 
were obtained :— 

“(a) An accurate series of 
triangulation emanating from 
the Assam longitudinal series 
of the great trigonometrical 
survey has been carried over 
the outlying ranges to the 
latitude of Kebang, terminat- 
ing in the base Sadup HLS. 
Namkam H.S. This will prove 
of the greatest assistance to 
future surveyors or explorers. 

**(b) From this series, and an 
extension of reconnaissance tri- 
angulation to the latitude of 
Shimang, several large snowy 
peaks have been fixed on what 
appears to be the main Hima- 
layan divide, including one 
very fine peak over 25,000 feet 
high. Many more snow peaks 
have also been fixed on the 
watershed between the Dihang 
and Subansiri rivers, which 
seems to be a very prominent 
spur of the main divide. 


“About 3500 square miles 
have been more or less rigor- 
ously mapped on a scale of 
four miles to one inch, includ- 
ing the whole of the Yamne 
and Shimang valleys, a por- 
tion of the Siyom river, and 
the whole of the Dihang valley 
as far north as Singging. 

“Campaigning in a country 
where the difficulties of trans- 
port are so great necessarily 
involved considerable hardship 
on the men, and great extremes 
were experienced, from tropical 
heat to bivouacking in snow. 
In one place this was lying 
nine feet deep. The continu- 
ous bad weather experienced 
during part of the operations 
was a greater hardship than 
it would be in a campaign on 
which tents could be carried. 
The work was hard, unremit- 
ting, and continued watchful- 
ness was required against an 
enemy ever ready to take ad- 
vantage of an opportunity. 
Difficulties of exploration were 
accentuated by the impossi- 
bility of columns living on the 
country. The Abors grow only 
sufficient rice for their own con- 
sumption, and are most unwill- 
ing to part with it. I cannot 
speak too highly of the con- 
duct of all ranks under trying 
circumstances, and trust that 
the operations will meet with 
the approval of His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief.” 


The King has been gracious- 
ly pleased to approve of the 
grant of the Indian general 
service medal, with clasp, to 
the troops employed on the 
Abor Expedition. 

WANDERER. 
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SHIPWRECKED. 


BY GEORGE FORBES, F.R.S8. 


[The following narrative was written from notes made within 
twenty-four hours of landing after the shipwreck. ] 


HAVING made several voyages 
to the Mediterranean in tramp 
steamers, I have no hesitation 
in making two statements. 
One is, that when sailing in 
ballast, which always means 
insufficient ballast, every tramp 
skipper dreads meeting with 
really bad weather, and this 
dread is shared by every 
member of the crew. The 
second statement is, that there 
is no water so much feared by 
these masters as the Gulf of 
Lyons. The Bay of Biscay can 
be bad, but its depth saves it 
from the shortness and fierceness 
of the seas during a gale in the 
Gulf of Lyons. The boldest 
navigators of tramp steamers 
when crossing the Gulf, in 
going to or from Genoa or 
Savona, never go right across 
it. They hug the coast so as 
to be sure of a port of refuge in 
case of danger to the ship. 

The s.s. Hasland, 1070 tons 
register, 125 h.p., had sailed 
from Cardiff on the 7th Feb- 
ruary 1911, with a cargo of 
coal for Barcelona, and with 
no further instructions. The 
passage out was slow, owing 
to the foul state of the ship’s 
bottom. In calm water in 
port, on looking down at it, 
you could see something like 
a kitchen-garden growing on 
the iron plates. — 


Instructions came from home 


to go in ballast from Barcelona 
to Hornillo, in Spain, to take 
on board a cargo of iron ore for 
Cette, 150 miles west from Mar- 
seilles, there to await orders, 

On our way from Hornillo 
to Cette we had some frightful 
weather during the last day in 
the Gulf of Lyons, and iron ore 
is about the worst cargo pos- 
sible in a beam sea. I could 
only stand on the poop by hold- 
ing op. I could not safely 
have gone to the bridge. How- 
ever, we got there all safe. 

Meantime, the orders from 
home were, on completion of the 
discharge of cargo, to proceed 
from Cette in ballast to Bona, 
in Algeria, for a cargo of phos- 
phate, and to make the voyage 
to Rotterdam. 

It was the beginning of the 
equinoetial gales. There was 
fine weather for a time, but the 
glass again fell ominously. By 
the time that the holds were 
clear a heavy sea was dashing 
over the breakwater, although 
there was only a moderate 
wind from the south-east. It 
was clear that out at sea there 
must be foul weather. 

All the water-ballast that 
could be taken in the tanks 
amounted to only 335 tons, 
making her draught forward 
eight feet six inches, and aft 
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twelve feet three inches, with 
the propeller not quite half 
immersed in smooth water. 
The average landsman does 
not know how great this 
danger is. Owing to the 
smallness of the tanks pro- 
vided for water ballast in 
tramps, every one of these ships 
does at times become un- 
manageable in rough weather, 
and every sailor on board of 
them knows that then his life 
may be in peril. A second 
Plimsoll will have to come for- 
ward to insist upon a minimum 
load -line. When in ballast 
the modern-built tramp skims 
like a saucer over the surface 
of the sea. Her whole side is 
exposed to the wind, and while 
driving full speed ahead she 
may drift eight points away 
from her course and be driven 
upon the rocks. If you try to 
put her head-on to the seas 
her propeller is entirely out 
of water three - quarters of 
the time. The racing of 
the propeller may become so 
terrific that it may break 
from the shaft, or the shaft 
itself may break. Again, the 
speed is so much reduced that 
there is no steerage-way, and 
she is blown into the trough of 
the sea with the wind and sea 
on her beam. The rolling is 
then bad enough to unship the 
masts and funnel, and even 
loosen the boiler setting, while 
the lives of the men in the 
stokehold are endangered. Any 
heavy thing in the ship that is 
not fixed with the utmost 
security becomes an object of 
peril. 

The pilot came on board, we 
cast off before noon, and, leav- 
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ing the smooth water of the 
inner harbour, proceeded under 
shelter of the breakwater. On 
approaching the east end of it 
the pilot left us. The hatch- 
ways were then closed and 
tarpaulins secured over them 
by wedges. From the bridge 
we watched the seas foaming 
over the breakwater, and had 
to face a sea out of all pro- 
portion to the wind that was 
blowing. The propeller was 
racing even now, and the glass 
was still going back. 

Matters grew worse and 
worse every hour. The wind 
soon rose to a gale, and the 
short peaky seas with white 
crests were tumbling upon the 
forward well-deck. At four 
o’clock it began to be serious. 
Up till then the log indicated 
nineteen miles made in four 
hours, but in the next four 
hours she made only twelve 
miles more. At this time, 4 
P.M., we could see by the wake 
of the ship that she was drift- 
ing a point and a half out of 
her course. 

Our course for Bona was 
south-south-east, but the cap- 
tain turned the ship’s head to 
make her go easier if possible. 
At 5.30 P.M. we had tea in the 
cabin. Captain O’Hara and I 
both recognised that we were in 
for a wild night. I asked him, 
not half in chaff, where the life- 
belts were stowed. He told 
me in the chart-room. While 
we were talking the rattle of 
the propeller shaft beeame so 
violent that he said he must 
go on the bridge and try to 
put the ship on a better course, 
He might have to put her in 
the trough of the sea, I 
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followed him presently as far 
as the poop, but could not 
think of making for the bridge 
in the dark. Everything was 
black except when a faint 
gleam came from a wave break- 
ing, as it seemed, nearly over- 
head. So I returned to the 
cabin. In an hour or two 
O’Hara came below for a few 
minutes. He had been trying 
different courses, and eased her 
a bit by going astern for ten 
minutes with the sea, The 
gale was increasing every 
minute, He feared the ship 
might become unmanageable 
in the trough of the sea before 
long. I took to watching the 
swinging lamp, and it seemed 
to roll quite sixty degrees each 
way. Also the roll was much 
quicker than I had seen it. 
The double roll took about 
three seconds, certainly not 
four seconds. That means 
under two seconds for swing- 
ing each way. 

I went to bed, and when the 
captain next appeared I was 
asleep. I was very sleepy 
and stared at him, and won- 
dered if he had come to search 
for something. He told me to 
get up and dress, as we might 
have to take to the boats. The 
ship had a hole in her bottom, 
and was making water fast in 
Nos. 1 and 2 holds. He had 
called all hands, and was doing 
all he could to keep the ship 
afloat till daylight. 

The captain had no time to 
wait. There were hundreds 
of matters requiring his im- 
mediate attention. So soon as 
he left, and while I was hur- 
riedly dressing in my warmest 
clothing, I became conscious 
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of extreme discomfort and 
such a parched, bad -tasting 
mouth as I had only once 
before felt when poisoned with 
ptomaine on board H.M.S, 
Jupiter off Majorca in the 
Mediterranean not far from 
here some few years ago. [On 
that occasion Captain S—— 
invited many of the flag-cap- 
tains of the fleet that were 
engaged in manceuvres to 
dinner, and nearly killed us all 
with paté de foie gras en aspic. | 
Afterwards I found that the 
steward, whose berth was aft, 
was in the same case. It 
turned out that the stove 
chimney would not draw in 
the gale, and we had been 
poisoned by the noxious gases. 
This was a nice beginning to a 
strenuous time! Dressing was 
difficult, as all the contents 
of the room were being flung 
about in a litter on the floor. 

I had put my head on deck 
for a moment and seen that it 
was utterly impossible to launch 
a boat. So none of my posses- 
sions seemed to matter a pin. 
Tobacco was the first necessity : 
it supplies the place of food, 
drink, warmth, dry clothing, 
and sleep. I put a box of 
matches in each pocket in hopes 
that one of them might keep 
dry. Then I pocketed my 
loose cash and a Coutts’ 
cheque-book. 

I seemed now to have done 
all that was possible. But sup- 
posing we should be able to 
get into a boat, and if so some- 
thing more might be taken, 
I opened a shirt-case, and 
dropped into it the oddest 
selection of articles you can 
imagine, There seemed to be 
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no chance of using these things 
again, and there was no sort 
of rule to guide me as to what 
to take and what to leave be- 
hind. Afterwards, in the boat, I 
discovered that the captain had 
found the same difficulty. All 
he saved was a pair of hair- 
brushes in @ case, a present 
from his mother-in-law, and 
he could not tell why he had 
taken these, Evans, too, the 
chief engineer, in the boat, found 
in his pockets the only things 
that he had saved, and they 
were three saw-files. He had 
no recollection of when or why 
he had secured them. 

Seeing a Gladstone bag, I 
put into it a change of clothes 
in case it might come also; but 
I was determined not to incon- 
venience the others if there was 
too little room in the boat. 

I went on the poop, but 
nothing was to be seen except 
the blaze of a riding - light 
rigged up amidships and the 
white combers over us. Then, 
as I stood getting a puff of 
fresh air, the captain fired off 
rockets from near the bridge 
as signals of distress. The 
roof of my mouth and tongue 
were still frightfully parched 
and dry and uncomfortable as 
when I first awoke, and it was 
hateful to go back to the foul 
air of the cabin, but on doing 
so I was overjoyed to see the 
faithful steward and to hear 
him in his usual voice saying 
—“A cup o’ tea, Mr Forbes.” 
His first thought on learning 
there was trouble was to keep 
up a fire as long as possible in 
the galley ; and for some hours 
after this a cup of tea was to 
be had, a most welcome 


draught to us with that awful 
taste in the mouth. 

And now the skipper came 
aft for a few minutes to tell 
me what had happened, It 
appears that a new fresh-water 
tank, weighing six tons filled, 
had been put, just before this 
voyage, at the top of the for- 
ward hold No.1. The tank was 
on a solid fixed platform in front 
of the hold, and was put two 
feet away from the collision- 
bulkhead for inspection pur- 
poses. A band round the tank 
was fixed to the bulkhead, with 
six billets of wood jammed in, 
which were supposed to pre- 
vent the tank from moving. 
Naturally enough, the violent 
rolling in the evening tore 
away this tank from its plat- 
form, and it fell to the bottom 
of No. 1 hold, and then took 
charge, tearing up everything 
in its career at every roll, 
stanchions and wood - work 
and ceiling, and the bulkhead 
separating Nos. 1 and 2 holds, 
and making a hole somewhere 
in the ship’s bottom, The 
forward holds were soon 
swamped with water, and the 
size or position of the hole 
could not be ascertained. The 
great fear was that it might 
be torn open to a greater 
extent, when the ship would 
quickly go down. 

Later on, when the captain 
came again to the cabin to get 
out the men’s books, ship’s 
papers, and money, he could 
not find room for them in his 
pocket, so I found for him a 
handbag with lock and key 
that had been my travelling 
companion for twenty years. 
This proved most useful. 
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I do not know what time it 
was now, but it was after mid- 
night. On going forward to 
the bridge-deck I found the 
whole of the crew amidships. 
The ship had a heavy list to 
starboard which, combined with 
her roll, made it very difficult 
to walk on the wood or to pre- 
vent slipping on the iron deck. 
I was surprised to find every 
one of the crew was already 
furnished with a life-belt or 
cork jacket wrapped round his 
chest. They looked very funny. 
The men were rather cowed, 
and the mate was telling them 
that the water was gaining on 
the pumps only one and a-half 
feet per hour. They were not 
at work at the hand pumps, 
because these had become 
choked with the floating trash 
in the holds. 

Soon afterwards the main 
engines had to be stopped and 
could not be used for pumping. 
There was not enough steam, 
as only the port boiler could 
with difficulty be stoked. The 
furnace of the starboard boiler 
on the lee side was flooded 
owing to the persistent list of 
twenty degrees to starboard, 
and was extinguished. Leaky 
watertight doors and sluices 
had admitted water from 
No. 2 hold. The firemen and 
engineers working to keep the 
port boiler going were often 
above their knees in water. 

O’Hara, now that the men 
were of no use at the hand 
pumps, set them to work on 
the starboard lifeboat, to get 
her ready for launching if the 
sea should moderate sufficiently 
to allow of an attempt. 

In both of the forward holds 


I could see the water swishing 
across at every roll, carrying 
on its surface a mass of timber 
wreckage, smashed by the 
run-a-muck fresh-water tank 
and stanchions, but the tank 
was not tobeseen. The rolling 
of the ship had been reduced 
by the partial filling of these 
holds, but the sea was raging 
under a gale of full strength 
from the east-south-east. 

When the starboard lifeboat 
had its cover off and every- 
thing ready, there was no use 
doing the same with the port 
lifeboat. It being on the wind- 
ward side, and the ship hav- 
ing such a list to starboard, it 
was quite hopeless to think of 
launching that boat. So the 
captain made the men prepare 
the small boat forward on the 
starboard side, and move the 
gear into it from the port life- 
boat. 

After this the men were left 
with nothing to do. The for- 
ward holds were filling rapidly. 
When we left Cette the draught 
forward had been four feet less 
than aft. Things had by this 
time become very different. 
Besides the list to starboard, 
there was now a steep slope 
down from stern to bow, and it 
seemed as if she might go down 
bow first at any moment. The 
pitchy darkness added to the 
effect, and put some terror for 
a time into the hearts of the 
crew. So it happened at 
this stage that the sailors, 
after some little talk among 
themselves, came to the cap- 
tain to give him their opinion, 
which amounted to this: “The 
ship is going to sink, and it 
may do so any moment. So 
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the sooner we launch the boats 
and get off in them the better.” 
O’Hara’s action at this moment 
was typical of the man. Dur- 
ing the whole night he never 
spoke a word in a high voice, 
still less did he need to use 
an oath now or at any time. 
Every word spoken, whether 
an order or an explanation, 
was given in his ordinary 
voice, He now called the men 
together, and spoke a few 
pithy words to them in a calm 
even voice, and I am sure it 
was the effect of these words 
spoken at the first symptom of 
possible panic that afterwards 
produced the extraordinary dis- 
play of discipline and confidence 
in the master that excited my 
wonder during the whole sub- 
sequent proceedings. He said: 
“You must not allow your 
fears to get the better of you. 
You have got to trust me to 
be able to judge best from 
minute to minute, perhaps 
from hour to hour, what the 
ship’s chances may be. In any 
case, no boat could possibly be 
launched in this sea in the 
dark, and you must wait till 
daylight, even if the ship 
founders. You know my only 
object is te save you all if 
possible, and you must help 
me by trusting me and by 
believing that I am doing my 
best all the time to get you 
into safety, but,” he added in 
a firm voice, “if any of you 
were to try to rush it and to 
take the matter into your own 
hands at this moment, I tell 
you that you are going to cer- 
tain death.” 

By this time it was nearly 
two o’clock, and he went down 
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into the engine-room to see 
what could be done there. The 
main engines were stopped for 
want of steam, and the star- 
board boiler was out of action. 
The engineers were fighting 
for the lives of all by putting 
all available steam on to the 
ballast-pump and keeping up 
the furnace of the port boiler. 

Rockets were now again 
fired, but there was no re- 
sponse. Things were certainly 
looking very bad, and there is 
no doubt the black darkness 
made matters worse. A riding- 
light had been fitted at the 
entrance of the engineers’ 
quarters on the afterpart of 
the bridge-deck, and the fire- 
men and second engineer occa- 
sionally came on deck to get 
shovels from the bunkers or 
some other job. The chief 
alone stuck to the engines and 
boilers without cessation. 

When I came across O’Hara 
or the mate or the drawling 
bo’sun, they each had a sense 
of humour, and we exchanged 
some feeble witticism. There 
were two or three of the hands 
who had been quite cheerful. 
One, called the Cockney, al- 
ways expressed himself in an 
amusing way, and Paddy West 
could produce a pretence of a 
joke at any moment, and they 
always had some chaff for 
Vaughan, who had been in 
the Boer war and was always 
putting on an air of superi- 
ority. 

The mate came up to me 
about this time and _ said, 
‘Well, Mr Forbes, this is the 
third shipwreck I have been 
in.” Without a moment’s hesi- 
tation I replied, “Well, Mr 
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Good, I hope it won’t be the 
last.” On the whole, I think 
it was the right thing to say. 
Anyway, we both had a good 
laugh over it, and he re-echoed 
my sentiment. 

A few minutes later O’Hara 
and I had a talk in the chart- 
room. He said, “Look, there 
is your lifebelt. I put it out 
for you, and you can find it 
here when you want it.” He 
was as cheerful as ever, but 
very sad about the loss of his 
ship. “She has not many 
hours to live. I have been 
dreading all this time the pos- 
sibility of the leak enlarging ; 
if it does that, she will go 
down pretty quick. We can’t 
see the hole, and have no 
notion where it is or how big 
it is. But we have to do our 
best with the pumps, and hope 
she may stay afloat till day- 
light. In this sea it is quite 
impossible to launch the boats 
in the dark. In fact, in this 
weather it could not be done 
in daylight. The boats would 
be smashed at once.” 

We went aft together to get 
a cup of tea, and he served out 
some whisky to a fireman who 
had been working hard in the 
stokehold with his legs in 
water. We looked round the 
dear old cabin, far better than 
what one finds in the modern- 
built tramp. Its polished 
panels looked so homelike. It 
was sad to say good-bye to 
it. We picked up books and 
papers that were flying across 
the room, took a last glance 
at pictures on the walls, looked 
into the cupboard with chron- 
ometer, sextant, medicines, and 
80 forth. 





From now onwards was the 
most anxious time to all on 
board. No one expected the 
ship to float more than an 
hour. The gale was still in- 
creasing in force. It was pitch 
dark overhead. Our one lamp 
on deck showed in its neigh- 
bourhood groups of men who 
had nothing to do except to 
sit on the iron deck and hold 
on, and hardly a word was 
heard from any of them. The 
rolling and the persistent list 
to starboard made movement 
difficult. But it was the slope 
from stern down to bow that 
gave us the reminder that she 
might plunge into the depths 
within the next few minutes, 
and I think it was this slope 
of the deck forward that 
created so great a feeling of 
insecurity. No one cared to 
remain long aft in the cabin, 
because at any moment she 
might make her last dive. 

The captain had been down 
in the engine-room to encourage 
the chief to keep steam in the 
port boiler for working the 
pump on which our hopes lay. 
He promised faithfully that at 
the first sign of immediate 
danger he would at once 
come to warn the chief. It 
was at this time that the fire- 
men struck work. With the 
great list to starboard the iron 
ladder to the engine-room was 
now sloping the wrong way. 
So it was very difficult for the 
men to get up and down, and 
the fear of being drowned in a 
trap sent some natural dread 
into the hearts of the firemen. 
A tramp has not got the dis- 
cipline of a man-of-war. Our 
laws distinctly forbid that. 
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But even were it otherwise, no 
one would have used coercion 
under the circumstances. Yet 
at this moment our only hopes 
of living till daylight or of 
being able to launch a boat lay 
in the working of these pumps 
and keeping up steam. There 
was now only one man in the 
stokehold; only one man at 
work on the port boiler fur- 
nace, up to his knees in water ; 
only one man to attend to the 
ballast-pump that was fighting 
the leak for life till daylight. 
This man, the chief, stuck to 
his job hour after hour all 
alone except for the occasional 
visits of encouragement paid 
him by his friend the captain, 
who himself is a man among 
men, and who in this time of 
danger and emergency took 
the whole responsibility on 
himself and went silently to 
work with his own hands on 
every undertaking that re- 
quired nerve or resource or & 
strong arm, 

At 3 A.M. we had a scratch 
breakfast aft with tea, and this 
was a great boon to all of us. 
The steward busied himself in 
filling a small sack with any 
food he could find for the boats. 
Bread, cheese, cakes, and a 
plum-pudding happened to be 
available. We knew that this 
breakfast was the last time 
when tea would be obtainable. 
In fact, if we failed to get off 
in the boats, this cup of tea 
was to be the last drink in 
our lives, for our fresh-water 
tank was at the bottom of 
the hold, and there was no 
more fresh water. It is true 
that the boats were furnished 
with brand new breakers which 
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had been filled with water at 
Hornillo, but they could not be 
touched, 

During the remainder of the 
pitch-dark night the men re- 
mained seated on the iron 
bridge deck, that rolled and 
sloped to leeward, and the in- 
cline of the deck forward 
always emphasised the likeli- 
hood of an immediate plunge 
by the head into the depths 
of the sea. The silence of the 
main engines, the rattle of the 
ballast-donkey, the swishing 
and battering of the water and 
lumber in the foreholds, the 
shrieking of the wind and the 
towering over us of spray- 
topped waves, made up an in- 
ferno whose terrors had by 
now become monotonous, with 
never a new sensation to dis- 
tract the attention or to en- 
liven the thought by a tem- 
porary diversion that would be 
gained by the excitement of 
action or by feats of strength 
or skill. It must have been 
dreadful for these poor men, 
some of whom I knew had 
wives and families dependent 
on them. It was marvellous 
that there was never among 
them the slightest panic. Not 
one of them expressed aloud 
any of the horror that they 
may have felt at the approach- 
ing unpleasant kind of death. 
These men were British, they 
had each of them been often 
en the margin of a watery 
grave in every year of their 
lives at sea, and they faced the 
prospect like British sailors of 
the race of men that went 
down in the Birkenhead. 

I sat on a bench inside the 
entrance to the engineers’ 
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quarters in surprised admira- 
tion at the conduct of these 
men. I could not have believed 
that, since the passing of the 
sailing-ship, such heroes were 
to be found upon the decks of 
@ common tramp; and the ex- 
perience made me feel a pride 
in my country, and in the 
centuries of tradition that had 
built up this code of honour 
and this bull-dog character in 
the hearts of a nation. These 
men had not been picked out 
for their trade on account of 
any noble qualities. They were 
the ordinary stuff out of which 
the Briton is made. Their 
stoical indifference to what lay 
before them, combined with a 
presence of mind, a readiness 
in each to help his neighbour, 
and in all a determination to 
work and toil for the com- 
mon good, made me hope and 
believe that the self-reliant 
pluck which seems to belong to 
the isolation of the islander, 
whether British or Japanese, is 
not dead in our country. 

There may be other countries, 
I hope there are, where men, 
equally chosen at haphazard 
from the same rank of life as 
these men, would have behaved 
as well; but I have never seen 
them, although I have been in 
situations as critical, or nearly 
so, in many countries of the 
world. Particularly I recalled 
with amusement the occasion 
when my dahabieh was wrecked 
in shooting the Babh-el-kebir 
at the First Cataract of the 
Nile before the dam was built. 

I had been travelling and 
doing some engineering work 
in the Dongola province of the 
Nile Valley, and had left my 


dahabieh at Wady Halfa until 
the flood had so far subsided 
that it was almost impossible 
to hope to get the large ship 
in safety through the Great 
Gate of the cataract. My 
steam-tug drew more water, 
and it had already been passed 
down to Assouan. We waited 
some days at Philz while the 
reis (captain) with the local 
pilot surveyed the point of 
danger and laid their plans for 
the descent. The water-level 
on the Nilometer was falling 
nearly six inches a-day, and 
every delay increased the risks, 
so that the plan of operations 
had to be thought out care- 
fully. The Babh-el-kebir was 
a channel in the rocks only 
some forty feet wide at parts, 
and the main body of the 
Nile poured down it with a 
fall of thirty feet in a few 
hundred yards. Half way 
down a gyass (native boat) had 
been wrecked some weeks be- 
fore on the rocks which now 
formed the right bank of the 
channel. Its bowsprit stuck 
out a quarter of the way across 
the channel, and this added a 
serious danger to the passage. 

On starting in the smooth 
upper waters the sweeps were 
used to give her a steerage-way 
and to point her head to the 
middle of the channel. The 
reis and pilot gave their orders 
with screams and waving of 
arms until the swift current 
caught her. The sweeps were 
then taken on board, and the 
ship was committed to Allah 
to do the rest. 

Down we went at a furious 
rate through the narrow gorge 
in the granite bed, tearing 
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along till we came to the 
wrecked gyass, protruding its 
nose just far enough forward 
to catch the rigging and to 
tear the wooden walls of the 
starboard cabins. It was firmly 
wedged, and did not yield an 
inch as it revenged itself for its 
own destruction by tearing a 
great rent in the side of the 
dahabieh, and giving a twisting 
motion to its subsequent career. 
So by the time that the smooth- 
er waters at the lower level, 
studded with jagged rocky 
islets, were reached, the great 
unmanageable hulk, her decks 
lumbered with wreckage, 
waltzed in the most com- 
placent manner, circling about 
her own axis, as she floated 
down and tried to knock off 
the rugged angles from suoc- 
cessive rocks. At last she 
jammed herself high and firm 
upon a submerged reef. 

This was the phase of the 
drama that I now, in the 
engineers’ shelter, sat compar- 
ing with-the conduct of our 
British crew. 

The decks were in disorder, 
oarshad been put out by the Arab 
crew, and having no intelligent 
guidance had only increased 
the waltzing motion. Every 
one of the hands had vied with 
the reis and his pilot in the 
loudness of their shouts. But 
now, stranded on the rock, at 
the mercy of the Nile and of 
Allah, the scene defied de- 
scription. The reis wept, and 
tears poured down his cheeks. 
He tore his hair and beard, and 
I saw it pulled out by the roots 
in hishand. He beat his bare 
breast, and I believe he cursed 
his Maker. The crew of about 


thirty made a pandemonium of 
the ship, and were all tearing 
about the deck shrieking with 
dismay; and a half- grown 
youth, son of the reis, climbed 
on to a barrel in order to give 
greater force to his gesticula- 
tions as he waved his long 
arms about and called Heaven 
to witness that he had done all 
that man could do. This youth 
recalled to my mind the mad 
young man with gesticulating 
arms of exaggerated length in 
Raphael’s picture of the Trans- 
figuration in the Vatican. 
Every one of these Arabs had 
gone mad, 

It amused me now to be abl 
to picture this vivid contrast to 
the discipline of our British 
crew, their devoted confidence 
in the master, and the quiet 
subdued tones of the master’s 
orders. Had the AHasland 
been manned by Chinese or 
Portuguese or negroes, as might 
well have been the case, the 
position would have been more 
critical, Here on the iron 
bridge deck there was no 
panic, no visible depression. 
Paddy West had still a joke 
left in him. The Cockney 
could still bandy chaff with 
Vaughan, the ex-yeoman of 
South Africa, and the en- 
gineers’ mess-boy could grumble 
in a humorous manner at the 
disturbance to his culinary 
arrangements. 

At 5 A.M, the dawn began. 
At first its only effect was to 
exhibit for the first time the 
violence of the seas, as the 
spindrift flew past, for the 
storm was even now, after all 
these hours, still on the in- 
crease. But in a very few 
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minutes, in spite of the black 
clouds overhead, its effect began 
to show, and the ridiug-light 
was dimmed. The distress 
signal N.C, was now shown by 
flags. The dawn came as a 
sort of signal of a fresh day 
that no one had expected to 
see, and of hope. But of hope 
in what direction? That did 
not matter. The effect of the 
dawn on the spirits of the men 
was magical. But on the other 
hand the clear view of these 
lofty, closely- packed waves, 
capped by white combers, was 
alarming, and to a mere land- 
lubber like myself the idea of 
launching a boat in that sea 
seemed to be madness. 

The skipper, however, very 
soon thought it unwise to 
waste time. He had accom- 
plished his purpose, by strength 
of will exerted during the last 
eight hours, of keeping the 
sinking ship afloat till daylight, 
and of restraining the desire of 
the men to leave. The steam- 
pumps were still working, but 
the chief had been summoned 
on deck for the moment, and 
here he stood with his usual 
all-in-the-day’s-work sort of air, 
smoking a cigarette after his 
superhuman labours and ready 
to lend a hand in any fresh 
work, 

All hands were now set to 
work on the starboard lifeboat, 
for it was still impossible with 
this sea to dream of launching 
the port lifeboat on the weather 
side. Charlie the bo’sun, and 
two sailors, were ordered into 
her. There was some competi- 
tion for the privilege, concealed 
by implicit obedience to the 
master’s orders. 


Slowly and with much diffi- 
culty we lowered the tackle, 
But before doing so buckets of 
oil were poured into the sea, 
I had never seen this operation 
before, and was really astound- 
ed at its wonderful and wide- 
spread effect in preventing the 
sea from breaking and in clear- 
ing it of white foam. The 
boat now hanging from the 
davits over the sea, the men 
in oilskins all girded with their 
life-belts, the list to starboard, 
now much increased, the ship 
rolling heavily, and the wind 
shrieking wildly, all made an 
impressive sight above the boil- 
ing, turbulent black water. In 
lowering the boat, as sometimes 
happens in a critical case like 
this, she was nearly end-on 
when she touched the water, 
and the falls would not get 
loose. For a moment it looked 
certain that the three men 
must inevitably be dropped out 
of the boat. But no, it came 
right in the end, and the launch 
had been completed in a very 
few minutes, and extremely 
well done—far better than I 
had thought possible with a 
modern-tramp crew. 

But the danger to the 
occupants of this lifeboat was 
by no means over when it was 
launched, The ship herself 
was not only rolling violently 
against the boat, but was also 
drifting with the wind at a 
high speed, and _ knocking 
against the boat in her lee, 
threatening to upset her, and 
it was all the men in her could 
do to stave her off. In a 
moment O’Hara grasped the 
situation, unusual and surpris- 
ing as it was. He seized hold 
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of the painter and led the 
boat forward along the ship’s 
side round the stem, and 
fastened her to windward of 
the fo’c’sle head where she 
seemed to be drifting with a 
very strong set to windward, 
so rapid was the ship’s drift to 
leeward. He did all this ina 
most matter-of-fact way, as if 
he were constantly in the habit 
of preferring to fasten a boat 
on the weather side of a ship. 
It was a critical moment, and 
he rose to the occasion. 

Shortly afterwards the cap- 
tain went on to the fo’c’sle 
head and gave instructions to 
the men in the boat. He was 
able to do this only by using 
the megaphone, a hollow cone, 
three feet long, with a diameter 
at its mouth of eighteen inches. 
He saw that the boat was rid- 
ing very badly, and he told 
them to put out the sea-anchor 
astern. They did this with 
good effect. Hach of the boats 
had been provided by the 
captain’s orders with a sea- 
anchor or drogue, made of 
canvas of the shape and size of 
a landing-net, with a rope to 
fasten it to the boat’s stern. 
This, acting as a drag, pre- 
vented the boat from gyrat- 
ing, and kept her painter taut 
and her stern towards the 
seas. 

By 7 A.M. the wind and sea 
had increased, and the white 
breakers were so threatening 
that O’Hara and I feared at 
each moment to see the boat 
capsize. He shouted through 


the megaphone to Charlie to 
put out an oiled rope. to save 
the boat, and this was done. 
It was only with difficulty that 
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he could make himself heard. 
Still the danger to these three 
men and the boat was appal- 
ling, and the captain resolved 
to try to get the men out of 
her again, For fully half an 
hour or more he endeavoured 
to do this, and found it was 
impossible to get them back 
again. The boat was fifty or 
sixty feet away. He could 
make himself heard through 
the megaphone, but owing to 
the wind they had to haul 
the boat with great difficulty 
close up to the ship before he 
could hear what they said. 
It was to the effect that they 
would prefer remaining where 
they were and taking their 
chance rather than return to 
the sinking ship. But of course 
if the boat were smashed the 
whole crew would go. 

Having done all he could for 
the men in the starboard life- 
boat, the captain told the 
mate to take a cast of the lead. 
The depth was sixty - five 
fathoms. This enabled him to 
test the drift of the vessel, and 
confirmed the observation he 
had made in connection with 
the apparent drift of the boat. 

The mate and I were dis- 
cussing the prospects of finding 
room in the boat or boats for 
all the crew, and he said: “I 
have been saying to the ole 
man that the small boat on the 
starboard side is not fit to live 
in this sea, and if we could 
swing out the port lifeboat in 
its davits against this wind we 
might be able to lower her 
with the full complement of 
men in her. There is always 
the chance that we should all 
find ourselves swimming in the 
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water, but I believe it is our 
best chance. Some of the men 
would not be able to get into 
the starboard lifeboat; and 
anyway one boat will not hold 
us all,” 

About this time I found the 
engineers’ mess-boy, who had 
been very cheerful, in a terrible 
state of gloom because, if you 
please, the galley-fire was out 
and he could get no water to 
make the men’s _ breakfast. 
The contrasts of sentiment that 
eame to the front in these long 
hours tickled the humorous 
part of a man to a surprising 
extent. I talked for a little 
with the boy, and we went 
into the chief’s room where a 
canary in its cage was hanging 
up. The boy gave it some 
water and seed and we took it 
outside, hung it in the rigging, 
and opened the door of the 
cage, “to give the poor thing a 
fighting chance,” as the boy 
said. 

A fortnight ago, after our 
long stay at Hornillo, when I 
rejoined the ship I found that 
nearly every man on board had 
bought a canary or a cross 
with a goldfinch called a mule. 
The inhabitants of Hornillo 
lived mostly in some two 
hundred caves cut in the rock 
of the coast. Several of these 
caves had neat and prettily 
furnished rooms. They were a 
lawless set, who refused to pay 
taxes, and who supplied the 
firemen with canaries, strong 
drink, and other inducements 
to pass the time and spend 
their money. Generally, in 
the early morning before a 
ship sailed, you might find 
one or two of these men over- 
come on their way to the 


ship and sound asleep, and in 
every case with a bird - cage 
clutched to their breast. Our 
men had all been tempted by 
the birds if not by the strong 
drink, and on a bright sunny 
day you could see a lot of 
these cages hanging in the 
rigging and all over our ship. 

Now, the example set by the 
mess-boy was followed by the 
others, and very soon the cages 
of the birds with open doors 
were hanging all round, and 
for the remainder of our time 
on board we had a flight of 
canaries and mule birds over 
the decks, waiting, like us, on 
the doomed ship. We never 
saw them again, but they 
might easily get blown ashore, 
nor did we see later the two 
pigeons with clipped wings, 
given to the steward by the 
coastguardsman’s wife at 
Hornillo, nor the few cocks 
and hens in a coop. They 
were all set free, but that 
could not help them much. 

By 8 A.M. the water in the 
stokehold had reached the fur- 
nace of the port boiler, the 
only one still working. From 
this time there could be no 
more pumping. The engineer 
now left the engine-room after 
his strenuous exertions all 
alone for so many hours. By 
this time the water in the 
holds was up to the ’tween- 
deck beams, and the list to 
starboard was not so severe, 
It became more possible to 
walk the deck without holding 
on. But the bow was deeply 
immersed, and the stern very 
high up. 

About 10 A.M., so far as I 
can guess, the seas sensibly 
diminished, and the water that 
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was in the hold eased her roll- 
ing. The captain determined 
to get as many men as he could 
into the starboard lifeboat. 
For this he set up with his 
own hands a special contrap- 
tion, so that they could go in 
over the bow. He rigged up a 
spar sticking out some six feet 
from the rail, with a foot-line, 
and a line hanging from its 
end so as to let the men climb 
down and drop into the boat 
if it could be brought up to 
the proper place,—not an 
easy matter with the rough 
sea and the drift. O’Hara 
tested this himself by going 
along the spar to the extreme 
end before he allowed any of 
the men to make use of it. 
Then he gave the crew their 
choice of getting into the star- 
board lifeboat in this way, or 
getting into the port lifeboat, 
which he was now going to 
try to launch full of men. 
The firemen refused to use the 
spar he had rigged up, and 
before letting any one leave 
the ship he had to employ 
them to help in swinging 
the port lifeboat in the davits, 
as, being on the weather side, 
this operation required the 
efforts of every man _ that 
could be made available. This 
experiment of launching the 
boat on the weather side full 
of men, without getting her 
stove in or upset, was a diffi- 
cult and dangerous experi- 
ment, and everyone was quite 
prepared to find all the occu- 
pants of the boat struggling 
in the water. 

The wind was so violent on 
this side that we had the ut- 
most difficulty in getting the 
davits swung out. We all 
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worked as hard as we could, 
and after many failures we 
at last succeeded. The mate 
and six or eight men were now 
all ordered into the boat. Be- 
fore lowering it, O’Hara had 
suggested to me the advisa- 
bility of my joining these men, 
because the alternative involved 
@ severe gymnastic effort and 
considerable risk. I replied 
that I was either going in the 
starboard lifeboat with him or 
not at all, and that he might 
trust me to find my way by 
some means into it. 

Then the lowering operation 
began. First, as oil was plen- 
tiful, we poured two bucketsful 
over the side, and the calming 
effect extended some fifty yards 
and lasted with full influence 
for at least five minutes. Then 
the captain and a sailor, with 
my slight help, lowered the 
tackle, only a small bit at a 
time, so as to keep the boat 
level. Down and down, step 
by step, went the boat, the 
men in her pressing against 
the ship’s side to prevent her 
from being smashed. By luck 
she touched the water at a 
level place. She floated. The 
falls were released, and the 
launch was completed as per- 
fectly as if we had been in 
harbour. It wasa great relief, 
for if these poor fellows had 
gone in they would have had a 
bad time in the boats, soaking 
wet, even if we could have 
rescued them. Nearly all the 
sailors and firemen were now 
in the boats with the two mates 
and not a life lost so far. 

Then the captain turned to 
me to ask if I would try to 
climb down the rope into the 
starboard lifeboat. He was 
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very apologetic. Always when 
going ashore over a plank or 
climbing the rope-ladder he 
had been most kind in helping 
me or in carrying my stick for 
me, having a great respect for 
my years. To have to ask me 
to squirm along the spar and 
to slide down a rope, to dangle 
there until the boat should 
manage to get underneath, and 
then to drop into it, seemed to 
him quite unsuited to a man of 
my age. I confessed to a feel- 
ing that I could have done it 
better in the good old college 
days when I held my own in 
the gymnasium. But I strapped 
on a cork life-belt and got 
ready. 

He first sent an A.B. down 
as an example, and though he 
did not make a good job of it 
he got into the boat safely. 
Then in fear the captain 
watehed my progress. I 
scrambled along the spar in 
preference to walking the foot- 
rope. The end was six feet 
out, and I got hold of the 
hanging rope, twisting it over 
one foot and under the other 
as we used to do as boys. 
But O’Hara called out, “No, 
you have got it wrong. Twist 
it round your leg.”’ No doubt 
his way was the best, and I 
tried, only with the effect of 
wasting time and musele till I 
had to tell him “I can’t hold 
on a moment longer.” After- 
wards he told me his heart 
went into his boots at these 
words, as the boat was forty 
or fifty feet away, the men 
pulling ineffectually on the 
painter and steering with an 
oar in the stern to try to 
get it into position. My only 
plan seemed to be to drop 





into the sea in the hopes of 
being picked up. But before 
doing this I looked down, and 
in a fraction of a second 
planned a gymnastic feat for 
which I am sure I deserve 
credit. The boat with its sea- 
anchor seemed to be drifting 
strongly to windward of the 
ship. Caggett, the man in the 
bows, was hauling at the 
painter to get the boat near 
me, and the rope was intensely 
taut. Waiting a bare half- 
second, I saw this tightening 
rope come right under me, and 
I slid down my own rope as 
quick as I could and rode on 
the boat’s painter cross-legged ; 
then, still using my own rope to 
keep myself right-end up, I let 
myself slide on the painter like 
a toboggan, and so on a grace- 
ful catenary curve I shot with 
great force right on to the 
chest of the man in the bows 
who was hauling on the rope. I 
landed all in a heap without 
hurting him, amid shouts of 
congratulatory laughter from 
all hands. 

The skipper, so soon as I was 
in the boat, got a rope and 
lowered some of my property 
in turn. It was an absurdly 
difficult task to get the 
boat under his rope, and it 
took a long time. First came 
my fur coat, which was much 
needed; then the Gladstone 
bag, the fur rug in which he 
had wrapped the log - book, 
a binocular, and a telescope I 
had given him, and four Bengal 
lights. These last I put in my 
pockets, in the hope they might 
keep dry. Then the hand- 
bag containing his papers and 
money, then some supplies, 
then the megaphone and 4 
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bottle of whisky. He passed 
things in the same way to the 
other boat. 

My muscles were badly 
strained, for I found that 
they were not so good at 
rope-climbing as they were 
forty years ago. In sliding 
down the rope, too, the sides 
of the finger-nails had been 
wrenched from the flesh, and 
they bled freely. But the one 
thought that was uppermost 
and filled me with surprise was 
that, although a mere lands- 
man who had never seen a 
boat in such a sea, I had a 
feeling of security and hopeful- 
ness utterly opposed to the 
feelings five minutes before 
and for hours previously on 
the sinking ship with its nose 
pointing downwards. The sea 
was still very high, though 
past the worst, and the oil 
prevented the breakers from 
swamping the boat. 

We now noted from half- 
hour to half-hour the steady 
rise of the water on the stem. 
The propeller was completely 
out of water. So we lay, the 
two boats hanging on to the 
ship by their painters, marvel- 
ling at the force with which 
the ship was dragging us. 

It was about 1 P.M. when the 
cry was raised of a ship in 
sight. How the men’s faces 
brightened at the thought of 
being spared a night in the 
boats! “Is she coming to 
us?” How anxiously we all 
watched. At first we saw only 
the tops of her masts. In five 
minutes we saw them far lower 
down, and also the funnel. 
“Hurrah! She has seen us,” 
Next we could see her decks. 
So, even if she could not see 


our signal of distress in the 
haze, she must be able to see 
our boats in the water, and to 
know we are in trouble, All 
looked well for a minute. Then 
she turned and steamed on 
in another direction and was 
gone. 

It was now that a violent 
rain-storm commenced, and the 
sea moderated a good deal. The 
captain thought that there 
would be little difficulty in 
getting into or-out of the 
boats at the lee-side, as the 
water-logged ship had ceased 
her violent rolling. We tried 
and found it easy enough to 
board her by the rope-ladder, 
for there was now no great 
height to climb, so rapidly 
had she been sinking. We 
all got out except two or 
three, and the boats were 
again passed round to the 
ship’s port-bow. 

The skipper showed me on 
the general chart of the Medi- 
terranean our probable place. 
He noted that we were pro- 
bably forty or fifty miles from 
a part of the coast near the 
Spanish frontier, and _ that, 
going with the wind, we might 
make Port Vendres on a west- 
south-west course. He had 
himself taken a second cast 
with the lead, and found fifty 
fathoms. 

We had not been an hour 
on board again when the rise 
of water in the foreholds was 
ominous. There was also water 
enough in No. 3 hold, aft of the 
engines, to cover the tunnel. 
Then a time came when the 
water was flush with the 
hatchways forward and level 
with the sea outside, the whole 
fore-deck being awash, 
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At 2.30 P.M. every one got 
into the boats, an easy enough 
task now. The captain went 
off to take a last look round— 
the only man on board,—and 
was loath to leave; but we 
shouted to him to come, as 
the ship showed signs that 
looked as if she was on the 
point of plunging down. 

And so we left the old ship 
to her fate, but the master 
could not leave the place until 
she should founder. We caught 
hold of the rope from the ship’s 
bow and made it fast to our 
boat, the bow-man having a 
hatchet ready to cut us adrift 
when the ship should go down. 

Each of the boats carried a 
boat’s lamp. We also had one 
used for signalling, and at the 
last moment Caggett had 
secured the ship’s riding-light. 
Each boat had also a fine new 
4-inch boat’s compass fresh 
from the makers, not yet 
stripped of its packing, and 
also brand-new breakers for 
water. The breakers had been 
filled at Hornillo a fortnight 
ago. O’Hara was pleased 
about this. He said to me 
the men objected to the work, 
but he told them, “It is you 
who may have to drink it, and 
you may be sorry some day if 
you can’t get fresh water.” 
We also carried oil. 

From 2.30 P.M. we hung in 
contact with the doomed hulk, 
nine in the mate’s boat, ten in 
ours, painfully watching the 
dying moments of our old 
friend, always expecting the 
next minute to be the last. 
Now she rolled quite slowly, 
and the depth of her nose in 
the sea did not increase. She 
would not go down. 


At 4 P.M. there was an un- 
mistakable movement of the 
hull, a kind of sob, and a lurch 
of the fo’c’sle head. The order 
was given to cut the painter, 
and we rowed some fifty yards 
ahead of the ship’s stem, to 
avoid the suction. Then oc- 
curred what seemed to be the 
most wonderful sight ever seen 
by mortal man, though per- 
haps it is not uncommon,—I 
don’t know. 

She gave a queer lurch; 
then she slowly bowed her head 
—down, down,—the fo’o’sle 
under the sea. The fore- 
mast was seen inclining to- 
wards us with a stately regular 
bow. The water-level receded 
on her forward deck. She did 
not plunge forward, but turned 
on a pivoting line amidships. 
Meanwhile the mainmast was 
seen to be also making its bow, 
and at the same time rising 
bodily in the air above the 
foremast. The water rose up 
on the foremast, and it sank 
beneath the waves and dis- 
appeared; and now the stern 
itself of the ship was seen 
towering above and rising 
higher and higher, while the 
foreshortened mainmast took a 
horizontal position in mid-air 
above us. The bridge dipped 
under water, and the funnel 
made its bow. At this time 
all the loose gear on deck, and 
the accommodation ladder on 
the poop, slithered down the 
whole length of the deck into 
the sea. In thirty seconds 
from the beginning she was up 
on end, all the half of the ship 
forward from the engines under 
the sea—the mainmast high up 
in the air pointing towards us 
horizontally, the funnel a few 
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feet above water lying horizon- 
tally, so that we looked on the 
level right into its black circle, 
—and all the remaining half of 
the ship, 150 feet up to the 
stern, was reared bolt upright 
and vertical like a lighthouse, 
exactly facing us, with the 
mast foreshortened, the hatches 
like great upright doorways 
crossed lengthways by the 
booms,—the small boat still on 
the chocks now vertical,—the 
winches—the steps at the break 
of the poop (I could see the 
glittering brass)—the clean 
planking of the poop with its 
wheel cover, skylight, com- 
panion, and meat-safe, the 
bollards and the ventilators of 
the mates’ rooms,—all set up- 
right in one marvellous plan 
of half a ship. So she rested 
steadily without a movement 
sideways or downwards for a 
period of five seconds. 

Then as we looked down the 
funnel, first it was lapped by 
the waves, and then flooded 
by the sea pouring into its 
lip like a cascade. There 
was a noiseless burst or ex- 
plosion in the stokehold, and 
a black cloud of smoke and 
coal dust filled the air. <A 
bulkhead had given way, and 
the confined air had escaped. 
Her descent was slow at first, 
and, with the increasing vel- 
ocity you notice at a ship’s 
launch, she descended plumb 
downwards. In ten seconds 
from the explosion her vertical 
plunge was over and the stern 
disappeared. A few seconds 
later great baulks of timber 
that had been sucked down 
shot up from the foam some 
thirty or forty feet into the air 
and fell again, and all we could 
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see was a great white whirlpool 
of floating wreckage. 

. A few migratory birds—I 
noted two swifts and a hoopoe 
—that in their flight from 
Africa had visited our ship, 
took a last turn round the 
boats, then flew off to the land 
of Europe. 

And now no time was lost 
in stepping the masts and 
setting our lug-sails. The 
skipper stripped the compass 
of its packing and took his 
bearings. Then he shipped 
the rudder—a feat that in a 
high sea always seems to me 
one of great uncertainty. The 
oars and other gear were roped 
and fixed amidships. A life- 
boat has not much room, and 
we were all pretty well jammed 
together. The sailors were 
glad to be doing something and 
took turns in bailing, for the 
boat leaked badly. 

The gale, though less, was 
still lashing the sea in a way 
that made me wonder at the 
ability of the boats to live in 
it, and at the skill of the 
captain and mate in prevent- 
ing them from being broached 
to. With our lug-sail up and 
no reefs in it we simply flew 
before the wind, and after the 
tension of the last eighteen pas- 
sive hours there was a degree 
of exhilaration in this mad 
race before the wind that was 
positively enjoyable in spite of, 
or perhaps partly because of, 
the danger. O’Hara kept his 
eye on the overtaking waves, 
and his frequent call of “look 
out!” brought a moment of 
excitement as the swish of the 
breaker came upon us when 
we reached the crest of a wave 
and got the full force of the 
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gale on to the sail, driving us 
at a speed of over fifteen knots. 
In the hollows of course we 
went slower. The two boats 
with their lug-sails kept well 
together, averaging fully seven 
knots, but whenever one was 
delayed from any cause, every- 
thing gave way to the captain’s 
resolve to keep together and not 
be separated, as the mate’s 
boat had no knowledge of the 
coast or its lights. 

The course for Port Vendres 
was dead before the wind, if the 
captain’s estimate of our posi- 
tion was correct, but on neither 
tack were we able to make the 
exact course. The starboard 
tack suited best, and we ought 
to make a point on shore 
north-east of our goal if we 
were right. 

So soon as we were well 
started the captain ordered a 
sip of grog all round. And 
here the first difficulty arose. 
There was no pannikin. True, 
we had a bailer—we could not 
live without it. From the 
moment the boat was launched 
bailing was continuous all day 
and-all the next night. But 
the steward, after a moment’s 
pause, said, “I think I have 
something that will do.” He 
opened the sack containing his 
store and drew out a small 
plum-pudding in a china dish. 
The dish would do to drink out 
of, and we ate the plum-pud- 
ding. The breaker of water 
was now broached, and when 
some water was poured into the 
white dish it was black. More- 
over, it stank abominably. We 
had nothing to drink. O’Hara’s 
precaution at MHornillo, on 
which he had prided himself, 
was futile. We put it down 


to the new breakers that had 
been supplied for the present 
voyage. It was a great blow 
to all, but they took it very 
well. They each got a sip of 
whisky, but without any water 
no one cared to eat much of 
whatever provisions we had. 

Of course there was danger 
every minute. It seemed like 
@ miracle that our small boat 
could have come safely even 
so far as we had come in such 
& Sea. 

We sighted land ahead 
through the haze when night 
was just falling on us. But 
we saw no sign of our objec- 
tive. There was high land, 
and we thought there was a 
semaphore station on _ the 
heights. The captain went to 
the north-east for a little, but 
saw no sign of a lighthouse 
even when darkness came on. 
Then for a few minutes a light 
was seen faintly. The captain 
was sure it was not Fort 
Béarn’s three flashes every 
twenty seconds, and after I 
had held the lamp for him to 
consult the torn-out pages of 
his lights-book, he determined 
to cruise along the coast in the 
other direction. So we felt our 
way along until8 p.m. It was 
pitch dark and very cold. 
Luckily the sea had gone down 
very much and the wind was 
less violent, but there was a 
thick haze and soaking rain, 
with lights from a cottage 
close to us on shore and a roar 
of breaking surf. We tried to 
light one of the Bengal lights, 
but it had got wet. It ap- 
peared that we must pass the 
night here. We drew a little 
farther from the sound of surf, 
and tied our painter to the 
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stern of the mate’s boat, as he 
had the best sea-anchor. Ours 
had been torn to shreds in the 
terrible weather when the boat 
was first launched. 

In this way we passed the 
hours in drenching rain from 
8 to 11 PM. What weary 
work it was! Every half-hour 
the captain would ask the chief 
for the time, and then tell him 
that his watch had stopped. 
How soaked we all were, and 
how cold and cramped in our 
limited space! We ate a little 
at times, and thrice in the 
night a spoonful of whisky 
was served out, with a slice of 
cheese. It was almost impos- 
sible to get a light when we 
wanted to smoke, and to some 
of us this was a great loss. 
People certainly should never 
go to sea without having vesu- 
vians in a water-tight case and 
something kept dry for striking 
them on. 

At 11 P.M. the fog lifted, and 
Charlie sighted a faint light 
flashing three times every 
twenty seconds. Hurrah! Port 
Vendres ahoy! But for a 
minute O’Hara was sceptical. 
He said, “It is called in the 
book a twenty-five-mile light, 
and on the French coast that 
means a very powerful light.” 
Finally he made up his mind 
that we had made a bad shot 
in our position on the coast, 
and that the light we now saw 
through the haze must be at 
least twenty-five miles off. 

The captain was not long in 
doubt as to his intentions. No 


more hanging about for him. 
Without any chart, and with 
no knowledge about any dan- 
gers that might lie between us 
and the light, he determined 
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to wait no longer and to sail 
straight for our haven. The 
sea had been comparatively 
still since sundown, luckily for 
us. But the rain came in tor- 
rents every now and then, and 
we were all cold and stiff in 
our cramped attitudes. The 
only men who ever changed 
their position during the six- 
teen hours we were in the 
boat were those employed in 
bailing, who relieved one an- 
other every quarter of an 
hour or so. 

By the time we were ready 
to shape our course we could 
not find the mate’s boat. 
Their lamp was out of order, 
and they had complained that 
they could not keep it alight. 
We were using the ship’s 
bright riding-light, and had, in 
addition, a flashing-lamp for 
signalling. We lighted this 
to give them, but got no 
answer on hailing. The cap- 
tain was a little anxious. 
Then we made use of the 
megaphone, The other boat 
turned up before long, and 
managed to keep their own 
light burning. So the chief, 
who was thinly clad and wet 
to the skin, took possession of 
the flash-lamp to put under 
his coat to help to warm him- 
self. He was the man, after 
the captain, who most needed 
compensation after the fright- 
ful work accomplished all the 
previous night. 

Our boat went ahead with 
the powerful light, and the 
mate followed on our course, 
Poor man! I was sorry for 
him ; for often, when I awoke 
from a doze, I saw the skipper 
holding the tiller all right, but 
with his eyes fast closed. The 
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lighthouse at first was very 
faint, but being directly under 
Jupiter, that star made a good 
mark to steer by. Looking up 
one time, I saw Jupiter on our 
beam, and asked O’Hara if he 
had changed his mind about 
the light being Fort Béarn, as 
we seemed to be going to- 
wards the shore. “No,” he 
replied ; “it’s my fault. I am 
afraid I was napping.” We 
passed several lighted places 
on shore, and it looked tempt- 
ing to try to land; but now 
that we were sure of the 
lighthouse, it was safer to 
make for it and to take our 
chance of reefs and sunken 
rocks. 

From this time, although 
our present piece of naviga- 
tion was the most dangerous, 
the tension visibly slackened. 
Every man of us went sound 
asleep for short intervals, in 
spite of cold and wet and 
cramped position. We had been 
having a long and anxious 
time during the previous two 
days and nights. 

So the hours went by, and 
sometimes we wished that the 
wind had kept up a little 
more. We did about four 
knots an hour, and could 
watch our progress as we 
passed the lights of villages 
on shore. Moreover, the light 
ahead was growing more dis- 
tinct. Some of the crowd were 
nearly played out with cold 
and wet and want of sleep. 
The good old steward, sixty- 
four years of age, lay silent 
and very miserable and pros- 
trate with cold. I covered 
him with my fur rug, but it 
was soaking wet. Charlie, 
lying on his face, threw his 





head on his arms and kicked 
out as if he was sobbing. We 
all still wore the lifebelts, as 
they seemed to keep in the 
heat. 

From 11 P.M. till 5 AM. we 
saw the light at Fort Béarn 
grow stronger and stronger, 
and at that hour dawn com- 
menced. Then, by the aid of 
our chart of Port Vendres, 
O’Hara got our position and 
steered for the harbour. For 
a second time in twenty-four 
hours we were able to feel the 
glow of the life-giving, stim- 
ulating dawn. It was the first 
moment when we could really 
feel that all anxiety was past. 

While congratulating our- 
selves, a mile from shore, our 
mast suddenly gave out, and, 
breaking at the step, went 
overboard. What a piece of 
luck that this did not happen 
earlier! We had heard some 
ominous creaks when rolling 
about after sunset with the 
saildown. It was easy now to 
row to land, and the men were 
only too thankful to be free to 
move about and ease their 
cramp and gain some warmth 
by exercise. 

A fishing-boat offered a tow, 
but the captain refused it, ex- 
pecting them to demand ex- 
orbitant fees for salvage. A 
pilot-boat met us at the harbour 
and offered to have us towed. 
This was declined. The captain 
expected to have hours of wait- 
ing, with formalities from 
health and customs officers, 
and got out his bill of health 
and handed it to the officer on 
the quay. 

But the captain was all 
wrong. The officers were 
reading the ship’s papers when 
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I rose and asked how long it 
would be before we could land, 
as some of us would give our 
ears for a cup of coffee. The 
medical officer and the customs 
officer immediately said, “ But 
why wait? Come on shore. 
What can wedo for you? Tell 
us what you need. All we 
want to do is to help you.” 

Then the doctor took us 
across the street to a café, and, 
oh! how good that coffee was. 
We had been sixteen hours 
cramped in the boat, and I 
could hardly walk, and nearly 
tumbled down. Afterwards I 
confessed this to O’Hara, and 
he told me that he had 
been in the same state. For 
forty-eight hours on end he 
had been at work, and most of 
the time at double pressure. 

It now appeared that when 
we were approaching the coast 
our lug-sails were noticed, so 
different from the native 
“lateen.” So the people soon 
guessed rightly what had 
happened. Word was passed 
round that a shipwrecked crew 
was coming in, and the whole 
population was there to wel- 
come us. Our men all day 
were heroes, They were treated 
handsomely in the café with 
food, and all the poor people of 
the place came with dry shirts 
and stockings and suits of 
clothes for the men, who had 
lost everything, and were very 
grateful. The captain told 
them to see that these clothes 
should all be returned when 
their own things were , 
But these poor fishing-folk, and 
also the leading men of the 
port, rebelled, and assured him 
they were free gifts. 
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The hotel took in the whole 
crowd at a nominal rate, and 
every one was asking only to 
be allowed to help more in any 
way, and they knew so well 
what our men needed, It was 
quite touching. At 9 A.M. the 
crew had a big meal at the 
hotel, and most of them slept 
all day till their next meal at 
6 P.M. 

Not a man among them had 
saved any of their kit — not 
even the captain. I felt quite 
ashamed of having been forced 
to save a few of my things. 
On taking them out of the 
boat, water streamed from them 
for some minutes. 

The captain spent the early 
hours in arranging for the 
crew's comfort. He _ tele- 
graphed to his wife, and then 
sent word to the owners tell- 
ing them of the safety of all 
on board. In the afternoon 
he got a reply directing him 
to take the crew to the British 
Consul at Cette. 

We found that there was a 
steamer from Algiers just come 
in and starting for Cette at 
11 pM. So the captain 
aranged to convey the crew 
by her. I was very sorry to 
part from him, but thought it 
wiser to stop at least one 
night in Port Vendres to sleep 
and get things dry. 

Before leaving, Captain 
O’Hara arranged to have a 
notice put in the local paper 
expressing the gratitude of 
himself and erew for the kind- 
ness of everyone, and assur- 
ing them that the people of 
Port Vendres would always 
be held in affectionate remem- 
brance. 
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IN QUEST OF A CURE—III. 


IN THE MIDI, 


WE resolved when we made 
up our minds to spend a winter 
in the South of Franee that 
there should be nothing hap- 
hazard about our arrangements 
on this occasion, We had had 
enough of happy-go-lucky ways 
on that fatal journey Cathal 
and I had made to the Spa. 
Now, when venturing so far 
into a foreign land, all should 
be thought out to the least 
detail. I studied guide-books 
and time-tables till I almost 
knew the Riviera by heart, 
and finally, with the help of 
friends, we discovered a pension 
that seemed just what we 
wanted, in a beautiful, quiet, 
sheltered little spot somewhere 
between Marseilles and Men- 
tone. We engaged our rooms 
months beforehand, and except 
that my mother and I con- 
trived to lose each other on 
the journey, we reached our 
destination without mishap. 

After all this arrangement it 
was a little disappointing to 
discover that our long-dreamt- 
of home among the palms and 
mimosas was not quite all that 
we had hoped. It was cer- 
tainly beautiful as any of our 
dreams. From quaint little 
windows we looked down over 
the tops of waving pine-trees 
to the Mediterranean washing 
almost to the garden walls. 
The November days were warm 
and sunny, and though the 
mistral blew every day for a 
month, it was pleasant to go to 


sleep to the sound of swishing 
waves and murmuring trees, 
But the place was really not 
very sheltered, and although 
“madame” was kindness itself, 
her cooking swam in oil, and 
the stairs in her house were 
many and high, and perhaps we 
were too near the sea, and at all 
events before a month was over 
even “madame” agreed that 
her delightful pension was no 
place for “ mademoiselle.” Dis- 
illusioned by the result of our 
foresight and arrangement, we 
took flight one day in the 
middle of a gale of wind and 
made for what sounded a more 
likely spot farther along the 
coast, with no notion in the 
world of what might befall us 
there. At the station where we 
alighted Cook’s man provided 
us obligingly with a list of 
pensions, and as we drove 
away on a tour of exploration 
we felt really happy and in our 
element once more. We had 
a couple of hours before sunset, 
and having been warned of 
the sudden chill that in the 
Midi comes into the air at that 
time of the evening, we felt 
that our fate must be settled 
just half an hour before the 
sun dipped into the sea, Cin- 
derella at the ball was not 
more dependent on the strikin 
of a cloek. 
How charming everything 
was that afternoon! The 
white houses round the bay, 
the hills rising behind with 
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their grey - green olive - trees, 
the bright sunlight shining on 
the blue water! We liked 
everything, from the long road 
fringed with palms and pepper- 
trees to the odd-looking houses 
in their brilliant gardens. We 
liked the queerly painted blue 
or green or pink houses, we 
liked the white houses that 
had festoons of flowers painted 
upon them, we were delighted 
with the blue porcelain jars 
set up on little niches on out- 
side walls, as if the owners 
had been Catholics when they 
began to build and designed to 
make a shrine for their patron 
saint, and had become Protest- 
ants before they finished and 
decided that they must put up 
with a jar instead. 

Half a mile inland from the 
sea we stopped at the first 
pension on our list. It proved 
unsuitable, and after a few 
moments’ parley we drove oi 
again towards the hills. We 
stopped again, and the house 
was too gloomy; and again, 
where a poor soul in the last 
stages of consumption scared 
us away with his cough. And 
then we stopped at our own 
pension. It was built on a 
terrace cut out of a hillside. 
It had white marble steps and 
a porch half smothered in tea- 
roses, The garden was full of 
mimosa and orange-trees, of 
climbing geranium growing up 
the tree trunks, of heliotrope 
luxuriating like a weed. There 
were green seats under the 
orange-trees and summer- 


houses covered with creepers. 
There was the sweetest old 
lady who spoke not one word 
of English, and she smiled 
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upon us and said that as it 
was so early in the season it 
was sure that she and madame 
would not quarrel about a 
price; and so just in time, 
before the sun began to sink 
into the sea, we became really 
installed in what were des- 
tined to be our winter quar- 
ters — inmates of the Villa 
Paradis. 

We found ourselves in the 
position of guests who have 
arrived first at a party. The 
pension was empty of pen- 
sionaires, and we had the 
felicity of seeing them arrive 
in ones and twos and threes, 
till they overflowed from the 
house into the annexe, and 
till finally newcomers had to 
be turned away reluctantly 
from our too-attractive doors. 
To begin with, the two sweet- 
faced old ladies who owned the 
place, the two Swiss maids, 
the Provengal cook, and the 
youthful Italian house - boy 
were all engaged in minister- 
ing to our sole comfort. The 
old ladies had, to my eyes, a 
Scotch look. They wore black 
dresses and little black shawls, 
white lace collars and caps. 
They were, some one told us, 
“tras dévotes”; and as I 
looked at them I said to my- 
self that good old ladies were 
the same all the world over, 
and that these two fervent 
Roman Catholics, who with 
much fluttering and excitement 
sometimes entertained M. le 
Curé to tea, had the air of 
dear old pillars of a Scottish 
Kirk. That they wore it 
“with a difference” I was 
forced to admit, when on 
Sunday morning madame re- 
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turned from church vid the 
market, green vegetables plain- 
ly peeping from a decorous 
little basket she carried in her 
hand; and still more when, on 
Sunday afternoon, her sister 
approached me with the most 
innocent air in the world to 
ask if mademoiselle would 
“make a little game of the 
Bridge”! My imagination, I 
confess, faltered over the 
parallel I had drawn. Clearly 
I could carry it no further. 
The clientéle of the pension 
was cosmopolitan enough, but 
not English - speaking. We 
saw French, German, Dutch, 
Russian, and Spanish visitors 
arrive, but neither English nor 
Americans. By the middle of 
winter table d’héte had become 
@ meaningless babel of tongues 
to us, and the excitement and 
gesticulation evolved by an 
argument we could not follow 
entertained us vastly. M. 
K——, a vivacious little Par- 
isian with eyeglasses and a 
pointed white beard, never per- 
mitted conversation to languish. 
He had “beaucoup beaucoup 
d’esprit,” we were told; and 
certainly his wit had a marked 
effect on M. B——, who sat 
opposite to him —a typical 
compatriot, with his jovial 
face, his jet-black hair, and 
turned - up mustachios. He 
would laugh till he shook all 
over like a jelly at M. K——’s 
sallies, and argue a point with 
him in a tremendous big voice 
that completely collapsed some- 
times into merriment. Two 
pretty dusky - haired Spanish 
girls from South America, who 
with their mother had come to 
spend a winter in the Old 





World, would gaze silently at 
the combatants out of their 
great dark eyes, smiling a 
little in their slow, languid 
way. They would sit all day 
doing nothing contentedly, and 
hardly ever went out of the 
garden. Yet they seemed per- 
fectly satisfied with their 
winter in France, and would 
talk hopefully of coming back 
another year. 

A dear Dutch lady, whose 
pretty hair was just beginning 
to be streaked with grey, 
would often translate for us, 
in the quaintest and prettiest 
English, the babel at table 
Whéte. She was our chief 
friend among the pensionaires, 
and indeed seemed to be the 
friend and confidant of every 
one who came to the house, 
She was one of those women 
who carry their credentials in 
their faces, for one had only 
to look at her to be convinced 
that she was “a darling.” It 
was she who knew how 
Madame A. , who looked so 
sad, had lost an only daughter 
but three months ago; and 
how Mile. B—— suffered 
so dreadfully from insomnia, 
though she appeared so gay 
and bright; and M. C—— and 
Madame D had this or 
that, marking them out as 
appealing to our interest and 
sympathy, that of ourselves we 
should never have guessed at. 
She suffered from some malady 
of the heart, and could do 
little but lie in a chaise longue 
under the orange-trees in the 
garden; but what gaiety and 
courage were hers, and how 
perennially and engagingly in- 
terested she was in every- 
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body! It was to her, Pro- 
testant though she was, that 
Madame V- confided her 
intention to consult St Antoine 
about her lost brooch. Madame 
V—— had of recent years be- 
come a Theosophist, but the 
brooch was a. valuable one, 
and she had always been 
brought up to believe in St 
Antoine’s kindness about lost 
property. She went up to 
the little church on the hill 
about it, and sure enough 
found the brooch immediately 
afterwards, and acknowledged 
the saint’s kindness by a suit- 
able donation to the village 
priest. She was an absent- 
minded old lady, however, and 
presently our friend heard that 
the brooch had gone amissing 
again, And, “Oh, do you 
think it would seem too 
troublesome to St Antoine if 
I asked his aid so soon 
again?” I hope our friend 
improved the occasion like a 
good Protestant; but whether 
or no, Madame V. appealed 
once more to the obliging 








saint, once more the brooch 


reappeared, and once more 
the little church on the hill 
was the richer for madame’s 
gratitude. I suppose we should 
have been shocked, but how 
like a fairy story it was. In 
the Highlands I can remember 
an excellent and accomplished 
lady who was a staunch up- 
holder of the Free Church in 
her day, and who, nevertheless, 
sent for a wise woman on more 
than one occasion to unbewitch 
acow! Superstition dies hard. 

It was our Dutch friend who 
knew all about the romance 
that presently enthralled the 


Villa Paradis, the romance of 
a certain monsieur and that 
charming French mademoiselle 
with whom he talked so much 
at table @héte. With what 
interest the pensionaires ob- 
served the magnificent bouquets 
of rare flowers which Pierre 
with his broadest smile brought 
to mademoiselle’s door, to be 
followed by fabulously expen- 
sive chocolates, for which mon- 
sieur had sent all the way to 
Paris. What a chill descended 
upon our meals when obviously 
something went wrong, and 
monsieur informed us with 
feeling that he was going 
away at once; and, when 
peace was restored and he 
changed his plans again, how 
merrily the babel of tongues 
sounded once more. Some of 
monsieur’s expensive chocolates 
were presented to our Dutch 
friend by mademoiselle, and 
from thence found their way to 
us. Not a few of them finally 
reached Scotland, and were 
despatched at a sitting by 
my young brother Cathal,— 
an unsentimental fate monsieur 
could hardly have anticipated 
for them. 

We were an ordinary enough 
set of pensionaires on the whole, 
no doubt, yet we can boast for 
the Villa Paradis of something 
uncommonly like a mystery. 
A lady and a young boy, 
apparently mother and son, 
arrived in it one day, and 
wrote themselves in the visi- 
tors’ book as—vwell, let us say 
Norwegians. Later the lady 
told madame la propriétaire 
that the boy was not her son, 
as had at first appeared, but 
her pupil. A certain state and 
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reserve attended these two. All 
their belongings were marked 
with coronets; they never ap- 
peared save at table d’héte. 
Some one whispered that a 
letter bearing a very great 
name had been seen on the 
hall table. All this was nothing 
remarkable, perhaps, but when 
it transpired that each time 
the lady went out without the 
boy she invariably locked him 
into his room, taking the key 
away with her, a considerable 
curiosity was aroused and 
much food for conversation 
was provided. Then the thing 
came to a sudden and rather 
dramatic end, as far as the 
pension was concerned. Euro- 
pean politics were being dis- 
cussed at table one day; great 
names were mentioned and 
their owners freely criticised, 
when of a sudden up rose the 
boy, white-faeed, from his place 
at the board and stalked out of 
theroom. The mysterious lady 
followed him, and presently 
summoned the old ladies of 
the house. She seemed much 
agitated, and said she wished 
to see M. L , one of the 
pensionaires. When he came 
she showed considerable ex- 
citement. He had spoken, she 
said, in terms most distasteful 
to her pupil of a certain per- 
sonage dear in their country,— 
he must apologise. M. L—— 
said he had no idea that there 
Was any one present of the 
nationality referred to. He 
understood that madame and 
her pupil were Norwegians. 
Madame, much agitated, said 
they were not; monsieur must 
apologise. But monsieur was 
obstinate and refused to apolo- 





gise, and next day the exalted 
strangers disappeared from the 
Villa Paradis. Confess that 
here was an affair most mys- 
terious! I dare not even 
speculate upon it, lest I should 
find myself whisked away to 
a foreign fortress for med- 
dling in affairs of European 
moment. 

As the babel of tongues at 
table d’héte began to hold more 
meaning for us, we found in 
it considerable entertainment, 
and we were amused to dis- 
cover what a reputation for 
seriousness our nation had in 
the pension, and what capaci- 
ties for being “trés choqué” 
Wwe were supposed to possess. 
Mile. T ’s tongue would 
falter over the most inno- 
cent sentiments lest Madame 
l’Ecossaise might be horrified. 
Our pensionaires professed a 
polite admiration for the Eng- 
lish. “And in Scotland,” said 
one, “you regard yourselves as 
superior, is it not?” “Ah! 
but you have so ‘ triste’ a Sun- 
day,” they deplored. When my 
mother made a reference one 
day to “ Trilby,” her neighbour 
looked perplexed. “Is it some 
one in de Bible?” she inquired 
hopefully, and being enlight- 
ened, she protested that she 
was not so ignorant of Scrip- 
ture characters as we might 
suppose. ‘No, no,” she said, 
“T am not like Mile. T——.” 
She lowered her voice. ‘Mile. 
T——,” she whispered impres- 
sively, “did not know who 
Methuselah was,—of the great 
age, you know!” Mile. T ’ 
who had thus shown her ignor- 
ance, was a very modern young 
Catholic. She criticised the 
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priests, and declared that she 
only went to confession when 
she was away from home. 
“Otherwise the priest has too 
much power,” she remarked, 
for all the world like a Pro- 
testant. “I mean one day to 
read the Bible,” she said. “It 
is, I believe, a book ‘trés 
intéressant.’” 

“But the priests, they are 
not all good,” said some one 
impressively. “In travelling, I 
assure you I have seen priests 
on a Friday go into the re- 
freshment rooms and eat of 
the ham sandwiches, — vrai- 
ment!” 

A sweet old lady opposite 
became much agitated at this. 
“They have,” she explained, 
“a special dispensation for 
travelling. It is not as you 
think.” In her horror she 
made us realise what a very 
terrible libel had just been 
uttered. 

On Good Friday meat was 
not even offered to any one at 
table except our Scotch and 
heretical selves. Even old 
M. K , who seemed to have 
few illusions left about the 
Church, and M. L , who pro- 
fessed himself a Freethinker, 
ate of a vegetable diet on that 
day. It seemed the last ram- 
part between good and evil, 
like the keeping of the Sabbath 
in the Highlands. 

When I went abroad in my 
chair to view the brilliant 
sunny world of the Midi, Pierre 
the houseboy was my charioteer. 
He was an engaging youth, 
with a broad smile and an ad- 
venturous disposition. He was 
delighted with the idea of 
taking me about, and by way 








perhaps of making acquaint- 
ance with the chair, he took it 
out one day surreptitiously, 
and getting into it at the top 
of a precipitous hill he let it 
run. Naturally boy and chair 
turned somersaults over each 
other in the middle of the in- 
cline, considerably to the detri- 
ment of both. My chariot had 
to go to a shop for repairs, and 
Pierre’s smile was a trifle self- 
conscious for a day or two. 
This was perhaps more owing 
to his slightly bruised appear- 
ance than to any qualms of 
conscience. These he sel- 
dom suffered from. “Pierre! 
Pierre!” madame said sadly 
to him one day, “I wish you 
wouldn’t tell so many lies.” 
Pierre shrugged his shoulders 
and smiled upon her. 

‘* Que voulez-vous, madame!” 
he remarked with a sort of re- 
signed cheerfulness, “ C’est dans 
ma famille.” 

The adventurous disposition 
was perhaps also in his family, 
for despite his disaster he had 
a little way of letting the chair 
go in the middle of a hill and 
catching it again, which was a 
little too much like & game of 
chance to suit my fancy. 
Otherwise Pierre was a de- 
lightful chair-boy, for he was 
as strong as a pony, and on 
the hottest day was eager for 
the most strenuous efforts. We 
explored with him the roads 
leading hither and _ thither 
among the grey-green olive- 
trees, and delighted in fields 
that produced roses andoranges 
instead of potatoes and turnips. 
Here utility seemed a thing 
less to be desired than beauty. 
Pierre wheeled me across the 
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grass one day to where a 
brown-skinned, dried-up-look- 
ing old man in a blue blouse 
was planting rose-bushes, and 
we asked permission to make 
tea under his olive-trees. He 
granted it readily, and talked 
with pride of his bit of land 
while we waited for our kettle 
to boil. It had been over three 
hundred years in his family, he 
said, and some of the gnarled, 
twisted, hoary -looking trees, 
barren now of fruit, were, he 
declared, a thousand years old. 
If this were so, they must have 
been planted over a hundred 
years when William the Con- 
queror came over to our islands. 
What strangely garbed figures 
of invading soldier or wander- 
ing Crusader, of medieval 
robber or pilgrim saint, may 
have rested under their shade 
in days past; what blood- 
stained or what holy hands 
may have plucked their olives 
long ago! 

On occasions we went farther 
afield than Pierre could take 
me, and drove to to see 
the Battle of Flowers and the 
Carnival, or into the mountains 
for what we called the Mimosa 
Picnic. The Battle of Flowers 
disappointed me a little, I con- 
fess. The flower-decked car- 
riages were pretty enough, and 
pretty sparkling faces looked 
out from many of them, but 
the flowers one flung looked 
pathetically wilted, and it 
seemed a shame to toss the 
little sprays of mimosa or 
heartsease into the dust of 
the road. It was pretty, but 
to a lover of flowers it might 
hardly seem worth theslaughter 
of so many innocents. But, 





perhaps, if instead of watching 
it all from a wheeled chair in 
a garden I had been one of the 
pretty English girls in the pro- 
cession of carriages, who were 
so evidently out for a frolic, I 
might have had a different 
opinion. 

The Carnival, however, was 
like a revelation of the spirit 
of the Miditous. The kaleido- 
seope of colour, the grotesque 
figures of bird and beast, the 
masked domino-clad figures, 
the utter abandonment to 
light -heartedness of young 
and old, were things we 
could not have imagined. In 
the streets they no longer 
walked—they danced ; tripping 
in their brilliant garbs to some 
ridiculously catching air, and 
flinging their coloured confetti 
and streaming paper ribbons 
overevery passer-by. At night 
the town was a maze of fairy 
lamps, and the stars from a 
cloudless vault of dusky blue 
looked down on a people half- 
intoxicated with gaiety, danc- 
ing under the trees on the 
Place. Pierre was wild with 
excitement for a week before- 
hand, and danced there with 
the best. Indeed, he danced 
himself inte a feverish cold and 
came home with a sore throat, 
which made his merry counten- 
ance just the least bit rueful 
for some days afterwards. 

The Mimosa Picnic will 
linger long in our memories. 
We drove to it through a 
rugged hilly country, not un- 
like parts of our own High- 
lands, through pine woods that 
climbed up the hillsides, and 
beside mountain streams that 
tumbled over bare and stony 
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beds. And from the cool green 
of the pines we emerged at the 
hilltop into a perfect blaze of 
colour. The day was a bril- 
liant one, the sky was a bright 
deep blue, and below us the 
Mediterranean shone like a 
sapphire, while all over the 
hill and dipping down the side 
of it to the sea the dazzling 
sun-kissed gold of the mimosa- 
trees waved in the breeze. 
Distant towns and villages 
gleamed marble white, and the 
houses round the bay below us 
might almost have been built 
of snow. We halted at the 
edge of the hill above the 
water, and watched the gold 
dip to the blue, and sniffed the 
fragrance in the air, and almost 
envied the life of the mimosa 
growers in the little cottages 
we had passed. Some of them 
had been lopping off branches 
for the flower-market as we 
drove along, cutting down a 
cartload in a short time. They 
lived in plain little houses 
under the golden trees, and 
looked as if they had nothing 
to do except gather wealth 
from the branches in the short 
spring season. We made a fire 
and drank tea, and our cocher 
piled the carriage high with 
mimosa branches, and we drove 
home by a different road this 
time, down by the water and 
through the sunny town to our 
little village among the olive- 
trees. Old M. K—— had 
bought chocolates for us that 


night, I remember, and he 
handed them round among the 
ladies after dinner. Some- 
times he laid little buttonholes 
on our serviettes, going himself 
into the salle & manger before 
dinner to put them in their 
places. 

Kind old M. K ! He 
suffered terribly from rheumatic 
gout, and went in great fear of 
becoming crippled, but he had, 
as the pensionaires said, “ beau- 
coup d’esprit,” and his gallant 
thoughtfulness contributed not 
a little to the geniality of the 
Villa Paradis. My last remem- 
brance of him is a pleasant 
one. We had all assembled 
in the hall to say good-bye 
to our Dutch friend, who went 
away just before we did. 
There had been some talk of 
religion at table dhéte a few 
nights before, with the unself- 
conscious frankness about 
sacred things so strange to 
the Anglo-Saxon. M. K 
referred to it as he said good- 
bye to her. “Au _ revoir, 
mademoiselle, I often think of 
what you said—that we do not 
thank the good Lord enough 
for everything.” “Yes,” said 
monsieur the Freethinker 
earnestly, “that was a good 
thought.” Every one chorussed 
it. Strange, kind, volatile 
French folk, with their perennial 
gaiety and their unexpected 
seriousness. We said good- 
bye with regret to them and 
to the Villa Paradis. 
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A TIGHT PLACE, 


BY SIR HUGH CLIFFORD, K.C.M.G. 


THEY were sinking the fifth 
big cylinder of the Periyakulum 
railway bridge, when Bruce, 
the engineer in charge of the 
job, passed the word shore- 
ward that he stood in need of 
divers. 

The cylinder—a great iron 
tube, twelve feet in diameter, 
coated inside with a layer of 
sulid concrete a dozen inches 
thick, and bolted together in 
lengths of eight feet each— 
had already sunk down through 
the mud and ooze of the river- 
bed to a depth of over five 
fathoms below the water-level. 
For days the heavy grab 
had been busy plunging down 
through the cylinder into the 
soft bottom, grasping huge 
mouthfuls of dirt in its steel 
jaws, lifting them clear, and 
dropping them overboard ; and 
all the time the big metal and 
concrete pipe, held erect by 
stays and scaffolding, had sub- 
sided slowly, inch by inch, into 
the slime. But now, though 
nearly a hundred tons of rails 
had been stacked, spelikin- 
fashion, across the mouth of 
the cylinder to add artificially 
to its already tremendous 
weight, it could not be induced 
to budge. Hard bottom of a 
sort had been struck, but at 
too shallow a depth to satisfy 
Bruce as to its permanency. 
He knew from the borings that 
the eylinder must be sunk 
through this stratum and 
another layer of mud before 


the bed-rock below would be 
finally reached. 

After a short delay two of 
the divers, Bunny Fitch and 
Tom Mair, came off in a dug- 
out. 

They belonged to a class by 
no means numerous in the 
East—white men who perform 
hard manual labour for a 
wage; but they were further 
distinguished from the majority 
of their fellow-workers by the 
fact that the craft they 
plied is one which, even in 
temperate latitudes, must be 
reckoned among the dangerous 
and unhealthy trades. East or 
West, the element of danger re- 
mains more or less constant ; 
but in a tropical climate the 
unhealthiness, discomfort, and 
strain of a diver’s work are 
raised to the power of n. 

Fitch and Mair had worked 
together as mates for the best 
part of a decade, travelling up 
and down the world from one 
engineering job to another ; 
varying the monotony by doing 
a spell of salvage work here and 
there on sea-bottoms that were 
like gigantic artificial aquaria ; 
or by putting in time at some 
garish tropical seaport, where 
they groped their way among 
the mooring-buoy anchors in 
the fouled waters of the 
harbour. 

They were not only mates, 
but pals,—close pals, as men 
who live and work together in 
fair weather and rough are 
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bound to become if the enforced 
comradeship does not breed 
sheer, unreasoning hatred. 

Fitch was a big, heavy fellow, 
slow in his movements and his 
thoughts, steady as a rock, and 
grudging of hisfew words. He 
had saved a good part of his 
pay, month in and month out, 
more because he had never 
contracted the habit of spend- 
ing money than because he 
cherished any ultimate ambi- 
tion which his slow economies 
were designed to gratify. He 
drank sparingly and never 
touched tobacco, not even when 
the eye-flies made life wellnigh 
unendurable to a non-smoker. 
He was reputed never to have 
been in love, nor to have so 
much as looked sideways at a 
woman. 

Mair, on the other hand, was 
a short, dark, wiry little fellow, 
marvellously strong for his 
inches, active as a cat, and as 
volatile as a drop of quick- 
silver. His black hair grew 
low down upon his forehead, 
and his wide mouth and blunt 
features had in them the 
energy of a bull-terrier and 
the vivacity of a London street- 
Arab. He had little vice in 
him, but much intemperate 
wickedness, bred of high spirits 
and an overflowing vitality 
which sought blindly and 
crudely for some means of 
self-expression. His pleasures 
were few and primitive, and 
he wallowed in them shame- 
lessly when the opportunity 
served. Fitch, panting in his 
wake, sought clumsily to mother 
and chaperon him. He had 
nursed him through bouts of 
fever and other ills, had 


shielded him frequently from 
the logical consequences of his 
manifold evil-doings, and had 
got him out of more scrapes 
than either cared to count. 

“There’s no booking-off for 
me,” Fitch used to grumble to 
himself. ‘ Not when Tom’s 
about. It’s a twenty-four 
hours’ shift all the time, and 
hard at that.” 

Yet he took a certain vicari- 
ous pride in the other’s excesses 
—things for which he himself 
had no taste; laughed with 
grim, slow appreciation of his 
mate’s quickness, cunning, and 
ingenuity; and respected him 
as the better craftsman of the 
two. Much of their work was 
necessarily done in pitch dark- 
ness, the sense of touch, not the 
sense of sight, alone guiding 
them; but Mair seemed to carry 
an eye at the end of each nimble 
finger-tip. Working blindly 
with chisel and hammer under 
water, he wrought as surely 
and almost as quickly as if he 
were performing his task un- 
hampered. Fitch knew him- 
self to be a good, careful, and 
skilled workman, but he knew 
also that for all his plodding 
steadiness he was a child 
beside his small, mercurial 
mate, who could do more in a 
four hours’ shift than he could 
accomplish in a shift and a 
half. 

Arrived at the wooden stag- 
ing, the two divers prepared 
for business. They cast aside 
their overcoats, kicked off their 
shoes, and stood revealed clad 
in the thick worsted sweaters, 
drawers, and stockings which 
divers always affect. Such 
wear for a tropical climate was 
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appallingly heavy and warm, 
and both men were already 
sweating freely. When inside 
the diving-dress the temper- 
ature of the air they breathed 
would soon run up to well over 
90° F., in spite of the water- 
coolers on the air-pumps, and 
their work would be done in an 
atmosphere resembling that of 
the hot-room in a Turkish bath. 
They would, of course, be un- 
able to wipe their faces or 
bodies, and while the worsted 
clothing would absorb most of 
the moisture from the latter, 
the red head-cap of the same 
material, which Bunny Fitch 
now proceeded to put on and 
to pull low down over his eye- 
brows, was designed to keep, at 
any rate, some of the perspira- 
tion out of his eyes. 

With Mair’s help he got into 
his diving-dress, fixed his helmet, 
and opened the valve. Lifting 
his leaden-soled feet painfully, 
he began to descend into the 
cylinder. With his strange 
globular headpiece, ungainly 
bulk, and slow movements, he 
resembled a gigantic automaton 
worked by reluctant and in- 
effectual clock-work. His bare 
hands, red and slightly con- 
gested by the tight rubber 
bands about the wrists, alone 
retained the mobility which we 
associate with the alert vitality 
of man. Presently the muddy 
waters closed over him, and a 
little later the air-pipe ceased 
to pay out. He had reached 
bottom, and the ladder was 
withdrawn to give him more 
room in which to move and 
work. 

One and the best part of a 
second hour crept by, and Tom 
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Mair, his back resting against 
the side of the cylinder, sat 
smoking his pipe on the stag- 
ing above water-level, while his 
invisible mate toiled silently 
nearly forty feet below him. 
Mair’s duty was merely to 
stand by on the chance of his 
mate needing his assistance, 
The space at the bottom of the 
cylinder, where Bunny Fitch 
was slowly chipping away the 
rock round the edges with 
chisel and hammer, was too 
confined to admit of more than 
one man working there at a 
time. 

The hour was near midday, 
and the sun, soaring high in 
the heavens, was a white-hot 
disc upon which the eye could 
not rest for more than a frac- 
tion of a second. The sky was 
white-hot, too,—colourless, yet 
vivid with heat. The slow 
waters of the river, purring 
around the stays and staging- 
piles, refracted the sun-rays 
with a blinding intensity. 
There was not a square inch 
of shade anywhere, and the 
palmyra palms on the river- 
banks, standing ankle-deep in 
rank, parched underwood, 
lifted ragged clusters of fronds 
that stiffened and crackled in 
the dry and quivering atmo- 
sphere. Bruce and most of the 
coolies had gone to attend to 
work on one of the neighbour- 
ing cylinders. Mair eould see 
the former moving about the 
staging and directing the men, 
clothed only in a big sun-hat, a 
flannel jumper, and a pair of 
canvas shorts. Even at that 
distance his face and his bare 
arms and legs showed black 
where the sun had tanned 
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them to the hue of confluent 
freckles. Mair was alone, save 
for the linesman—Fitch’s only 
remaining link with the outside 
world —and the two Tamil 
coolies who had charge of the 
air-pump. 

Even through his thick 
sweater, the metal of the cylin- 
der, against which his shoulders 
rested, was almost unbearably 
hot. The sweat had dried on 
his face, and he could feel his 
eyebrows stiffening and lifting 
as the last minute drop of 
moisture was sucked out of 
each separate hair. The sun 
smote down upon him merci- 
lessly. The refracted heat from 
the river struek upwards with 
even greater intensity under 
the brim of his sun-hat. It 
seemed to him that, beaten 
upon by the breath of two 
raging furnaces, he was being 
slowly grilled alive. The heat 
was something which had to be 
endured actively and _ con- 
sciously, like pain. Sleep, in 
such circumstances, was an 
impossibility. The brain, 
though cruelly alive, seemed to 
have become fused into a 
vapour too volatile for thought, 
and capable only of registering 
impressions. Every sense was 
dazed and reeling, yet combin- 
ing with every other to appre- 
ciate the intensity of their 
collective suffering. Even blas- 
phemy — Tom Mair’s most 
ready outlet for emotion of any 
kind—proved comfortless. He 
could only sit and gasp, like 
the dusty crows perching with 
gaping beaks on the fronds of 
the palmyra palms, 

Then suddenly, something 
happened. Mair at first failed 


to realise what that something 
was; but an instant later it 
flashed upon him that the cylin- 
der had sunk abruptly and 
rapidly a matter of, it might 
be, a couple of feet, and then 
as abruptly had stopped. 

He leaped to his feet and 
craned over the edge. The 
circle of muddy water within 
the great iron ring was 
strangely agitated, its surface 
disturbed by swirling eddies 
which lapped wavelike against 
the sides. 

At the same moment came a 
signal from Fitch—a signal of 
distress — and the linesman 
gave tongue lustily. 

Mair, already feeling for his 
diving-dress, sent a thin cry 
through the immensity of the 
burning daylight, calling 
frenziedly upon Bruce. He 
hardly knew, and Bruce barely 
heeded, the words he used. 
The tone of his reiterated out- 
cry was sufficient in itself to 
awaken dismay; and in a few 
minutes Bruce and a party of 
his coolies were racing toward 
him in a dug-out. 

“Here! Help me into these 
damned things!” Mair cried in 
high excitement, fumbling the 
while with his diving-dress. 
“My mate’s in trouble. What 
sort of trouble? Gawd knows! 
Careful with that ladder. No. 
Better let me go down without 
it. You may do him a hurt. 
The cylinder sunk — sunk 
sudden-like. He signalled for 
me. Twice he signalled. No. 
He ain’t signalling now. Hold 
on, old mate, I’m coming.” 

Then, still calling encourage- 
ment to Fitch, oblivious of the 
fact that the latter was out of 
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earshot, he clapped on his 
helmet over his red cap, and 
his voice died away in a sort of 
sobbing murmur. 

Bruce and the coolies helped 
him over the edge of the cylin- 
der, and he sank rapidly from 
sight, engulfed by the muddy 
water. 

Bruce stood looking down- 
ward, vainly straining his eyes 
to pierce the opacity of the 
surface, and speculating in an 
agony of suspense as to the 
nature of the tragedy which 
was hidden from him by those 
jostling waters. The coolies 
crowded together, exchanging 
furtive whispers and fearful 
glances. In the tense stillness 
of the noontide, over land and 
water the heat haze danced 
like a company of mocking 
wraiths, as though it shared 
with this little knot of waiting 
men the restless anxiety which 
thrilled them. 


Tom Mair sank downward 
through the water in the 
cylinder, watched the wavelets 
wash against the eye-glasses of 
his helmet, and the light be- 
come obscured, fade, and dis- 
appear. He was now in dead 
darkness, and only his out- 
stretched hands, touching the 
concrete walls to right and 
left, and thereby guiding and 
steadying his descent, kept him 
in contact with the outside 
world against which his diving- 
dress hermetically sealed him. 
Henceforth, until he regained 
the surface, he had the use of 
only one sense—the sense of 
touch. For the rest, he was 
blind, deaf, and dumb. 

He felt his right foot touch 
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presently a loosely packed heap 
of stones; slither on it, and 
come to rest against the side 
of the cylinder. Almost simul- 
taneously his left foot found 
a resting-place, and stooping 
quickly with groping hands 
outstretched, he discovered 
that it was planted upon 
the prostrate body of his mate, 
This filled him with astonish- 
ment, and his first thought 
was that Bunny Fitch had 
fainted. He began to close the 
valve in the latter’s helmet, so 
that the inflated dress might 
make him buoyant and easy to 
carry .upward to the surface; 
but immediately a hand— 
Bunny Fitch’s left hand—fiew 
to his, grasped it, and resisted it 
passionately. He at once left 
the valve alone. Then he took 
up a standing position straddle- 
legged across his friend’s re- 
cumbent body, and began 
rapidly running his fingers 
over it. 

The whole of the bottom of 
the cylinder to a depth of 
nearly three feet was filled with 
rocks and chips—the débris of 
Fitch’s chisel-work,—and on 
this Mair found that Bunny 
was lying awkwardly on his 
right side. 

“What the devil ails him?” 
thought Mair. “And why 
won’t he let me raise him?” 
But these were questions which 
his nimble fingers alone could 
answer for him. 

Fitch was making frenzied, 
unintelligible movements with 
his left hand, but Mair’s own 
fingers were too quick for the 
other to be able to seize them. 
Rapidly they ran down each of 
Bunny’s legs; then up his body 
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to the left shoulder, along the 
neck, over the surface of the 
helmet, and squeezed them- 
selves between the loose stones 
and the side of the cylinder, 
exploring the right shoulder 
andforearm. Then Tom Mair’s 
heart stood still in his body. 

In spite of his complete blind- 
ness, his sense of touch had now 
given to him as accurate a 
picture of the position in which 
his mate was lying as if the 
sight had been burned in upon 
his brain. The cylinder in its 
sudden and unexpected descent 
had pinned Fitch’s arm to the 
rock below. He was lying on 
his side, tethered to the river’s 
bottom by his hand and wrist, 
with the whole colossal weight 
of the cylinder serving as a 
fetter. 

The thought of the agony he 
must be enduring scarred Mair’s 
imagination like a red flame 
cauterising his brain, and the 
silence, which should have been 
rent with screams, became in 
an instant a wellnigh unen- 
durable oppression. Yet his 
mind was working rapidly, and 
his nervous, sensitive hands 
were already busy searching 
for the hammer and chisel with 
which Fitch had been working. 
Before many seconds had 
elapsed he had found the latter ; 
but the hammer, which had 
been in Fitch’s right hand at 
the moment that the cata- 
strophe befell, eluded him. It 
had probably been embedded 
by the sudden subsidence of 
the cylinder. 

At onee Mair stood erect, 
closed the valve of his helmet, 
signalling all the while for a 
ladder, which, when lowered to 


him, he placed with care, so 
that no part of his mate’s div- 
ing-dress could be pinched by 
the foot of it. Then he ran up 
it, his body buoyant with air, 
and was unscrewing his front 
glass before the rim of the 
cylinder was reached. 

Breathlessly he told Bruce 
what had occurred, bade him 
send for the doctor and his 
tools, seized 3 hammer, refixed 
his glass, and climbed down 
again into the cylinder. 

His idea was to try to chip 
away the rock beneath Fitch’s 
imprisoned arm, and thus per- 
chance to set it free; but at 
the first blow he felt his mate’s 
whole body plunge and vibrate, 
even through the diving-dress, 
with the agony occasioned by 
the shock. Another blow, and 
Mair’s arm was seized in the 
iron grip of Fitch’s left hand. 
With a groan of sheer despair, 
the former dropped his tools. 
If he could only speak to old 
Bunny, he thought miserably, 
perhaps he could nerve him to 
endure the pain which alone 
could bring him release. He 
shook himself free, and picking 
up his hammer and chisel, again 
chipped at the rock, but he felt 
his blow to be nervous and half- 
hearted, and at once Bunny 
grabbed him anew. Clearly 
the task was hopeless. The 
trammels set upon all his senses 
save that of touch—the blind- 
ness, deafness, dumbness that 
beset him—raised the horror of 
the position to a nightmare 
intensity. Unheard he was cry- 
ing upon his Maker as lost souls 
may cry from the depths of 
Tophet. Tears mingled with the 
sweat that, escaping from the 
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cap on his forehead, was pour- 
ing down his face. His whole 
body was tingling and quiver- 
ing with an almost insanity of 
rebellion against the impotence 
that held him powerless to aid 
his mate. He lacked the nerve 
to resume the slow chipping 
and chiselling of the rock which 
would be rendered doubly slow 
by his own appreciation of the 
agony he would be causing, 
and his mate’s unconquerable 
resistance; yet upon him and 
upon his unshaken nerve de- 
pended, he knew, the life of his 
friend, aye, and his own reason. 


It was a wild-eyed lunatic 
who presently rushed upward 
from the depths of the iron well, 
unscrewing his glass, and call- 
ing upon Brucewith inarticulate 
ravings and curses. The doctor 
was coming off, paddled by 
excited coolies; but though he 
travelled swiftly over the daz- 
zling water, Tom Mair, pinned 
to the staging by his leaden- 
soled boots, rocked in his diving- 
dress, like a maddened elephant 
at its pickets, shook hands with 
writhing fingers above his head, 
and blasphemed with horrible 
vehemence, entreating him to 
hasten. 

An idea had come to him,— 
had taken possession of him. 
He knew now what he must 
do; had appraised the heavy 
risks, and felt as if each one of 
them were a red-hot goad 
driven deep into his naked 
soul, A cowardly demon within 
him was screaming to him that 
his idea was impossible,—that 
he could not carry it out,—that 
he lacked the nerve, — that it 
was foredoomed to failure,— 
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that it was asking more of him 
than could fairly be asked of 
any man,—that he could never 
muster the resolution to pene- 
trate again into the silence and 
the darkness wherein his mate 
lay in mortal, dumb agony. 
He dreaded every second of 
delay lest this devil should gain 
the mastery of him, and drive 
him into headlong flight from 
the spot where, hidden by the 
untroubled waters, Bunny Fitch 
lay tethered awfully to the 
river’s bed. 

The doctor took him roughly 
by the shoulder and shook him 
vigorously, ‘“You’ve got to 
steady yourself, if you are going 
to be of any use,” he said 
angrily. ‘Steady yourself, do 
you see? And here, — drink 
this.” 

He helped Mair to pour a 
stiff tot of brandy down his 
throat, gripping his shaking 
hand with calm, capablo 
fingers. 

“‘There’s nothing for it,” Mair 
sobbed out. “I’ve got to cut 
his blooming arm off! O Gawd! - 
That's what I’ve got to do, 
Gawd help me!” 

The doctor made some rapid 
inquiries in a businesslike, pro- 
fessional manner, very sooth- 
ing to Tom’s lacerated nerves. 

“Yes, my man,” he said, 
when he had assured himself 
as to the position. ‘“ Ampu- 
tation is the only chance, and 
you must try it; but remember, 
you’ve got to be quick—mighty 
quick —and you’ve got to be 
sure. As soon as you cut the 
rubber of his diving-dress he’ll 
begin to drown if you bungle 
the job. Now, let me feel your 
pulse. Galloping like a race- 
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horse. Here. Take another 
drop of brandy, and pull your- 
self together. You’re a good 
workman, they tell me, and 
you’ve got an uncommon tick- 
lish job in hand. Don’t bungle 
it. Remember your mate’s life 
depends upon your skill and 
pluck. Is that the sharpest 
axe you've got, Bruce?” 

Bruce nodded silently. He 
handed a short wood-axe to 
Mair, who felt its keen edge 
gingerly with his thumb. He 
too was silent, but as he began 
to screw on his glass his face 
was working convulsively, and 
tears were pouring unheeded 
down his cheeks. 

Again the big automaton—a 
figure robbed magically of all 
outward expression of emotion 
—began to climb down the 
ladder, and presently was swal- 
lowed up again by the disturbed 
water. Bruce, the doctor, and 
the coolies stood craning their 
necks to gaze into the baffling 
depths below them. 


Mair, usually so quick, moved 
with slow, reluctant delibera- 
tion down the ladder. The wild 
excitement of a few moments 
earlier had died down in him, 
and had been succeeded by a 
kind of cold despair. The 
brandy had steadied him. He 
was bracing himself conscious- 
ly against the ordeal which 
awaited him down there in 
the place of horror whereof the 
terrors presented themselves 
every instant more and more 
vividly to his imagination. 
Vicariously he seemed to be 
enduring every pang that was 
torturing the mind and rending 
the body of poor Bunny Fitch 
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in his long sgony. His own 
arm throbbed and tingled in 
sympathy. In fancy he could 
feel the cruel shock which each 
blow of the chisel on the rock 
had dealt to his mate. Already, 
it seemed to him, that the still 
more fierce pain, which the 
first stroke of the axe upon 
yielding rubber and flesh would 
inflict upon Bunny, was stab- 
bing him,—that and the panic 
fear of death by drowning. Yet 
now his will was set upon the 
task awaiting him. It was the 
only chance. He gritted his 
teeth together, drew his muscles 
taut, and nailed himself to his 
duty. The cowardly devil was 
subdued and silenced; only 
Mair moved slowly, seeking 
thereby to delude himself into 
the belief that he had regained 
his calm. 

Arrived at the bottom, he 
once more explored with his 
fingers the precise position of 
the tethered arm. The cylinder 
and the rock had gripped it 
with a vice-like clasp a couple 
of inches above the wrist. The 
hand beyond the cylinder’s 
edge must be lying palm-down- 
ward. Tom Mair, of course, 
could see nothing; but touch 
with him had become a sense 
almost as accurate as that of 
sight. At the end of three or 
four minutes of careful and 
minute groping, during which 
the very soul of him seemed to 
have passed into his finger- 
tips, he had obtained as exact 
an appreciation of the relative 
positions of arm, rock, and 
cylinder-edge as if he had ex- 
amined them with his naked 
eye. For the rest, he was used 
to hitting the top . a hidden 
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chisel with an invisible hammer 
for hours a-day with force and 
accuracy. 

He drew in his breath, and 
bit his under-lip hard; poised 
the axe, lowered it slowly, 
measuring his distances, and 
then brought it down upon 
Bunny’s arm. He felt the 
blade eat deep into flesh and 
bone, and was eonscious of the 
insuck of the water through 
the rent in the rubber casing. 
Also he felt Bunny quiver and 
flounder beneath him as the 
diving-dress filled with water, 
but he had taken the precau- 
tion to grip him with his knees 
to prevent active interference. 
Quick as light, he struck again, 
and yet again; knew that he 
had severed the arm ; signalled 
wildly to the linesman, and 
felt Bunny Fitch’s body sud- 
denly snatched away from him, 
as the man at the cylinder’s 
mouth drew him and his 


water -logged prison swiftly 
to the surface. The doctor, 
aided by Bruce, was busy 
tying the arteries of Bunny’s 
arm by the time Mair had 
succeeded in scrambling up 
the ladder and had unscrewed 
his glass. 

“A very clean bit of sur- 
gery,” the doctor remarked 
cheerfully, a few moments 
later, “though I'll make a 
better job of it presently when 
I get him ashore. Well done, 
young man! You've saved 
this fellow’s life.” 

But Tom Mair did not hear 
him. Still in his diving-dress 
and looking like some strange 
mechanical toy which had 
strayed out of a giant’s nursery- 
cupboard, he was sitting on 
the staging with his big head 
between his bare hands, rock- 
ing his body to and fro, and 
weeping as little ehildren 
weep. 









































HOCKEN AND HUNKEN. 


A TALE OF TROY. 


ar “¢@” 


CHAPTER XIV.—THE LETTERS. 


HAVING breakfasted, read his 
newspaper, and smoked his pipe 
(and still no sign of the missing 
’Bias), Cai brushed his hat and 
set forth to pay a call on Mr 
Peter Benny. 

This Mr Peter Benny—father 
of Mr Shake Benny, whose 
acquaintance we have already 
made—was a white-haired little 
man who had known many 
cares in life, but had preserved 
through them all a passionate 
devotion to literature and an 
entirely simple heart : and these 
two had made life romantic for 
him, albeit his cares had been 
the very ordinary ones of a poor 
clerk with a long family of boys 
and girls, all of whom—his wife 
aiding—he had brought up to 
fear the Lord and seen fairly 
started in life. Towards the 
close of the struggle Fortune 
had chosen to smile, rewarding 
him with the stewardship of 
Damelioe, an estate lying beside 
the river some miles above Troy. 
This was a fine exchange against 
a beggarly clerkship, even for a 
man so honest as Peter Benny. 
But he did not hold it long. 
On the death of his wife, which 
happened in the fifth year of 
their prosperity, he had chosen 
to retire on a small pension, to 
inhabit again (but alone) the 


waterside cottage which in old 
days the children had filled to 
overflowing, and to potter at 
literary composition in the 
wooden outhouse where he had 
been used, after office hours, to 
eke out his £52 salary by com- 
posing letters for seamen. 

He retained his methodical 
habits, and Cai found him 
already at work in the out- 
house, and thoroughly enjey- 
ing a task whieh might have 
daunted one of less boyish con- 
fidence. He was, in fact, re- 
casting the ‘Fasti’ of Ovid into 
English verse, using for that 
purpose a spirited, if literal, 
prose translation (published by 
Mr Bohn) in default of the 
original, from which his ignor- 
ance of the Latin language pre- 
cluded him. For a taste :— 


‘¢ What sea, what land, knows not 
Arion’s fame? 

The rivers by his song were turned as 
stiff as glass : 

The hungry wolf stood still, the lamb 
did much the same— 

Pursuing and pursued, producing an 
impasse—” 


But while delighting in this 
labour, Mr Benny was at any 
time ready, nay eager, for a 
chat. At Cai’s entrance he 
pushed up his spectacles and 
beamed. 
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“ Ah, good morning, Captain 
Hocken !—Good morning! I 
take this as really friendly. ... 
You find me wooing the Muses 
as usual; up and early. Some 
authors, sir,—not that I dare 
claim that title, — have found 
their best inspirations by the 
midnight oil, even in the small 
hours. Edgar Allan Poe—an 
irregular genius—you are ac- 
quainted with his ‘Raven,’ 
sir ?—” 

“His what?” 

“ His ‘ Raven’; apoem about 
a bird that perched itself upon 
a bust and kept saying ‘ Never- 
more,’ like a parrot.” 

Cai winced. “On a bust, 
did you say? Whose bust?” 

“A bust of Pallas, sir, in the 
alleged possession of Mr Poe 
himself: Pallas being other- 
wise Minerva, the goddess of 
Wisdom, usually represented 
with an Owl.” 

“JT don’t know much about 
birds,” confessed Cai, reduced 
to helplessness by this erudi- 
tion. “And I don’t know 
anything about poetry, more’s 
the pity—having been caught 
young and apprenticed to the 
sea.” 

“ And nothing to be ashamed 
of in that, Captain Hocken ! 


‘ The sea, the sea, the open sea— 
The blue, the fresh, the ever free,’ 


I daresay you’ve often felt like 
that about it, as did the late 
Barry Cornwall, otherwise 
Bryan Waller Procter, whose 
daughter, the gifted Adelaide 
Anne Procter, prior to her 
premature decease, composed 
‘The Lost Chord,’ everywhere 
so popular as a cornet solo. It 
is one of the curiosities of 


literature,” went on Mr Benny 
confidentially, “that the author 
of that breezy, not to say briny 
outburst could not even cross 
from Dover to Calais without 
being prostrated by mal de 
mer; insomuch that his good 
lady (who happened, by the 
way, to survive him for a 
number of years, and, in fact, 
died quite recently), being of a 
satirical humour, and herself 
immune from that distressing 
complaint, used—as I once 
read in a magazine article—to 
walk up and down the deck 
before him on these occasions, 
mischievously quoting his own 
verses,— 

*T’m on the sea, I’m on the sea ! 

{ am where I would ever be : 


I love (oh, how I love !) to ride 
On the fierce, foaming, bursting tide,’ 


et cetera. You'll excuse my 
rattling on in this fashion. So 
few people in Troy take an 
interest in literature: and it 
has so many by-ways!” 

“T’m afraid,” confessed Cai, 
more and more bewildered, 
“that my education was pretty 
badly neglected, ‘specially in 
literature, though for some 
reason or another I’m not bad 
at spellin’, But, puttin’ spellin’ 
aside, that’s just why I’ve come 
to you. I want you to help 
me with a letter, if you will.” 

“Why, of course I will,” in- 
stantly responded Mr Benny, 
pushing his translation of the 
‘Fasti’ aside and producing 
from a drawer some sheets of 
fresh paper. 

“As a matter of business, 
you understand ?” 

“ Tf you insist ; though it will 
be a pleasure, Captain Hocken, 
I assure you.” 
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“Tt’s—it’s a bit difficult,” 
stammered Cai gratefully. “In 
fact, it’s not an ordinary sort of 
letter at all.” 

Mr Benny, patting his paper 
into a neat pad, smiled pro- 
fessionally. The letter might 
not be an ordinary sort of 
letter ; but he had in old days 
listened some hundreds of times 
to this exordium. 

“‘Tt’s—well, it’s a proposal 
of marriage,” said Cai desper- 
ately ; and in despite of him- 
self he started as he uttered 
the word. 

Mr Benny, having patted up 
the pad to his satisfaction, 
answered with a nod only, 
and dipped his pen in the ink- 
pot. 

“TIT don’t think you heard 
me,” ventured Cai. “It’s a 
proposal of marriage.” 

“Fire away!” said Mr 
Benny. “Just dictate, or give 
me the main bearings, and 
I'll fix it up.” 

“But look here—it’s a pro- 
posal of marriage, I tell you!” 

“T’ve written scores and 
scores. .. . For yourself, is it?” 

This simple and _ indeed 
apparently necessary question 
hit Cai between wind and water. 

“I want it written in the 
first person, of course—if that’s 
what you mean?” 

Again Mr Benny nodded, “I 
see,” said he. “ You’re here on 
behalf of a friend, who is too 
bashful to come on his own 
account.” 

“You may put it at that,” 
agreed Cai, greatly relieved. 
“TI told you the case was a 
bit out o’ the common!” 

Mr Benny’s smile was still 
strictly professional. “It’s not 


outside of my experience, sir ; 
so far,atany rate. May I take 
your friend to be of your own 
age, more or less?” 

Cai nodded. ‘You're pretty 
quick at guessin’, I must say.” 

“A trifle rusty, I fear, for 
want of practice... . But it 
will come back. . . . Now for 
the lady. Spinster, or widow?” 

“Does that matter?” 

“Tt helps, in a letter.” 

“We'll put it, then, as she’s 
a widow.” 

“Age? ... There, there! 
I’m not asking you to be definite, 
of course: but to give me a 
little general guidance. For 
instance, would she be about 
your friend’sage? Or younger, 
shall we say?” 

“ Younger.” 

“Considerably ?” 

“T don’t see as you need lay 
stress on that.” 

“You may be sure I shall 
not,” said Mr Benny, jotting 
down “ Younger, considerably ” 
on his writing pad. “ More- 
over we can tone down or re- 
move anything that strikes you 
as unhappily worded in our 
first draft. Trade, profession, 
or occupation, if any?” See- 
ing that Cai hesitated, “The 
more candid your friend is, be- 
tween these four walls,” added 
Mr Benny, extracting a hair 
from his pen, “the more per- 
suasive we are likely to be.” 

“You may set down that she 
keeps a farm.” 

“Independent means ?” 

“Well, yes, as it happens. 
Not that——” 

“To be sure—to be sure! 
When the affections are 
engaged, that doesn’t weigh. 
Not, at any rate, with your 
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friend. Still it may influence 
what I will call, Captain 
Hocken, the style of the ap- 
proach. Style, sir, has been 
defined by my brother, Mr 
Joshua Benny—You may have 
heard of him, by the way, as 
being prominently connected 
with the London press... . 
No? A man of remarkable 
talent, though J say it. They 
tell me that for lightness of 
touch in a Descriptive Middle, 
it would be hard to find his match 
in Fleet Street... . As I was 
saying, sir, my brother Joshua 
has defined style as the art of 
speaking or writing with pro- 
priety, whatever the subject. 
By propriety, sir, he means 
what is ordinarily termed 
appropriateness. Impropriety, 
in the sense of indelicacy, is out 
of the question in—a—a com- 
munication of thiskind. Strict 
appropriateness, on the other 
hand, is not always easy to 
capture. May I take it that 
your friend has—er—enjoyed a 
seafaring past?” 

Cai gazed blankly at him for 
a short while, and broke into a 
simple hearty laugh. 

“Why, of course,” said he, 
“you're thinkin’ of my friend 
"Bias Hunken! I almost took 
ye for a conjuror, first-along— 
upon my word! did. But once 
I get the drift o’ your cunning, 
"tis easy as easy.” He gazed 
at Mr Benny and winked 
knowingly. 

“You may tell me, if you 
please,” replied Mr Benny, him- 
self somewhat mystified, but 
playing for safety. “You may 


tell me, of course, that ’tis not 
Captain Hunken but another 
man altogether: as different 
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from Captain Hunken as you 
might be, for instance.” 

Cai started. He was not 
good at duplicity, but managed 
to parry thesuggestion. “We'll 
suppose it 7s my friend, Bias,” 
said he; “though ’Bias would 
be amused if he heard it.” 

“Very well—very well in- 
deed!” Mr Benny laid down 
his pen, rubbed his hands softly, 
and picked up the pen again. 
“ Now we can get to work... . 
‘ Honoured Madam ’—Shall we 
begin with ‘Honoured Madam’? 
Or would you prefer something 
a trifle more—er—impassioned ? 
Perhaps we had better open— 
er—warily—if I may advise, 
and (so to speak) warm to our 
subject. ... There is an art, 
Captain Hocken, even in com- 
posing and inditing a proposal 
of marriage. . . . ‘ Honoured 
Madam—You will doubtless be 
surprised by the purport of this 
letter—’ Will she be surprised, 
by the way?” 

“Cert’nly,” Cai answered. 
‘We agreed this is from Bias, 
remember.” 

“Yes, yes. . . . She will like 
it to be supposed that she’s 
surprised, any way. All ladies 
do. ‘—as by the communica- 
tion I find myself impelled to 
make to you. I word it thus 
to suggest that you— that 
Captain Hunken, rather— 
cannot help himself: that the 
lady has made, in the most 
literal sense, a conquest. A 
feeling of triumph, sir, is in 
the female breast, whether of 
maiden or widow, inseparably 
connected with the receipt of 
such a communication. With- 
out asking Captain Hunken’s 
leave—eh?—we will flatter 
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that feeling a little—and por- 
tray him as the victim of this 
particular lady’s bow and spear. 
A figurative expression.” 

“Oh!” said Cai, who had be- 
gun to stare, “ Well, go on.” 

“** Surprised, I say; yet not 
(I hope) affronted ; in any event 
not unwilling to pardon, recog- 
nising that these words flow from 
the dictates of an emotion which, 
while in itself honourable, is in 
another sense notoriously no 
respecter of persons. Love, 
Honoured Madam, has its 
votartes as well as its victims. 
I have never accounted myself, 
nor have I been accounted, in 
the former category—’” 

“ What’s a category ?” asked 
Cai. 

Mr Benny scratched out the 
word. “We will substitute 
‘case, ” said he, “and save 
Captain Hunken the trouble of 
an explanation. ‘J am no longer 
—you will have detected it, so 
why should I pretend ?—in the 
first flush of youth: no passion- 
ate boy— We are talking of 
Captain Hunken, remember.” 

Cai nodded. “It’s true as 
gospel, Mr Benny. But you 
have a wonderful way o’ put- 
ting things.” 


In this way—Mr Benny 
scribbling, erasing, purring 
over a phrase and anon de- 
claiming it—Cai venturing a 
question here and there, but 
always apologetically, with a 
sense of being carried off his 
feet and swept into deep waters 
—in half an hour the letter 
was composed. It was not at 
all the letter Cai had expected. 
It threw up his suit into a 
high romantic light in which 


he scarcely recognised it or 
himself. But he felt it to be 
extremely effective. His con- 
science pricked him a little, as 
in imagination he saw ‘Bias, 
with head aslant and elbows 
sprawling, inking himself to 
the wrists in literary effort. 
Poor Bias. But “all’s fair in 
love and war.” 

To his mild astonishment 
Mr Benny declined a fee. “If, 
sir, you will be good enough 
to accept it, as between 
friends?” the little man sug- 
gested timidly. ‘You have 
helped me to pass a very 
pleasant morning: and it will 
be—shall I say ?—something 
of a bond between us if, in the 
event, our joint composition 
should prove to have been 
instrumental in forwarding— 
er—Captain Hunken’s suit.” 

Cai hesitated. At that mo- 
ment he would have preferred 
conferring a benefit to re- 
ceiving one. His conscience 
wanted a small salve. Yet to 
refuse would hurt Mr Benny’s 
feelings. 

“T’ll tell you what!” he sug- 
gested: “ We'll throw it in with 
another favour I meant to ask 
of you, and for which you shall 
name your terms. It has been 
suggested—by several, so 
there’s no need to mention 
names—that I ought to go 
in for public life, in a small 
way, of course.” 

“Indeed, Captain Hocken?’ 
Mr Benny smiled to himself; 
he began to understand, or 
thought that he did. “A very 
laudable ambition, too!” 

‘“‘The mischief is,” confessed 
Cai, “that I’ve had no prac- 
tice in speakin’. I couldn't, as 
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they say, make a public speech 
for nuts.” 

“Tt is an art, Captain 
Hocken,” said Mr Benny re- 
assuringly, “and can be ac- 
quired. An ambition to ac- 
quire it, sir,—though in your 
mind you viewed it but as a 
means to an end,—would in 
my humble view be an am- 
bition even more laudable than 
that of shining on the admin- 
istrative side of public life. 
For it is not only an art, sir, 
and a great one. It is well- 
nigh a lost art. Where now- 
adays are your Burkes, your 
Foxes, your Sheridans—not to 
mention your Demostheneses ?” 

“You'll understand,” hesi- 
tated Cai, “that nothing be- 
yond the School Board is in 
question at present. I men- 
tion this strictly between 
ourselves,” 

Mr Benny swung about upon 
his stool. ‘“ Listen to this, Cap- 
tain Hocken — ‘Observe, sir, 
that, besides the desire which 
all men have naturally of sup- 
porting the honour of their 
own government, that sense 
of dignity and that security 
to property which ever attends 
freedom, has ’—or, as I should 
prefer to say, have—‘a tendency 
to inerease the stock of the 
free community. Much may 
be taken where most is ac- 
cumulated. And what is the 
soil or climate where experience 
has not uniformly proved that 
the voluntary flow of heaped- 
up plenty, bursting from the 
weight of heaped-up luxuriance, 
has ever run with a more 
copious stream of revenue, than 
could be squeezed from the dry 
husks of oppressed indigence 


by the straining of all the 
machinery in the world?’ That 
is Burke, sir— Burke: who, 
by the fribbles of his own day, 
was lightly termed the dinner- 
bell of the House of Commons, 
yet compelled the attention of 
all serious political thinkers— 


‘Th’ applause of listening Senates to 
command,’ 


I divine your ambition, Captain 
Hocken, and I honour it.” 

“So long as you don’t mis- 
take me,” urged Cai nervously. 
“It don’t go beyond a seat on 
the Parish Council at present. 
.. . But there was a hint 
dropped that you used, back- 
along, to give lessons in—I 
forget the word.” 

“Elocution,” Mr Benny sup- 
plied it. “A guinea the course 
of six lessons was my old 
charge. Shall we say to- 
morrow, at eleven sharp?” 

“So be it,” Caiagreed. “The 
sooner the better,—TIve to 
catch up the lee-way of three- 
quarters of a lifetime.” 

When Cai had folded the 
draft of his letter, bestowed it 
in his breast-pocket, and taken 
his departure, Mr Benny drew 
out his watch. It yet wanted 
a full hour of dinner-time. 
He rearranged the papers on 
his desk and resumed work 
upon the ‘ Fasti’ :— 

“The hound beside the hare held 
consort in the shade, 
The hind, the lioness, upon the 


self-same rock, 
The too loquacious crow—” 


Here some one knocked at 
the door. 

“Come in!” called Mr Benny. 

The door opened. The visitor 
was Captain Hunken. 
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“Good mornin’.” 

“Ah! Good morning, sir!” 

“Busy?” 

“Dallying, sir, — dallying 
with the Muses. That is all 

my business nowadays.” 

“I looked in,” said ‘Bias, 
laying down his hat, ‘to ask 
if you would do me a small 
favour.” 

“You may be sure of it, 
Captain Hunken ; that is, if it 
should lie in my power.” 

"Bias nodded, somewhat 
mysteriously. “You bet it 
does: though, as one might 
say, it don’t lie azackly inside 
the common. I want a letter 
written.” 

“Yes?” 

“Tt ain’t, as you might put 
it, an ordinary letter either. 
It’s,—well, in fact, it’s a pro- 
posal of marriage!” 

Mr Benny rubbed the back 
of his head gently. ‘I have 
written quite a number in my 
time, Captain Hunken.. . 
Is it—if I may put it delicately 
—in the first person, sir? ” 

“She’s the first person—” 
began ’Bias, and came to a 
halt. “Does that matter,” he 
asked, “so long as I describe 
the parties pretty accurate?” 

“Not a bit,” Mr Benny 
assured him. “A friend, shall 
we say?” 

“That's right,” "Bias nodded 
solemnly. 

“And the lady ? — spinster 
or widow?” 

“Widow.” 

“Oh!” 

“Eh?” 


“Nothing. . . . I was con- 


sidering. One has to collect a 
few data, you understand,—in 
strict confidence, of course. .. . 


Trade, profession, or occupa- 
tion?” 

“ Whose ?” 

“Well, your friend’s, to start 
with.” 

“Ts that necessary ?” 

“It will help us to be per- 
suasive.” Seeing that Bias still 
hesitated, Mr Benny went on. 
“May I take it, for instance, 
that one may credit him, as a 
friend of yours, with a sea- 
faring past?” 

“I do believe,” responded 
"Bias with a slow smile after 
regarding Mr Benny for some 
seconds, “as you’re thinkin’ of 
Cai Hocken ?” 

Mr Benny laughed. “And 
yet it would not be so tre- 
mendous a guess,— hey ?— 
seeing what friends you two 
are.” 

“It won't do no harm,” 
allowed ‘Bias after pondering 
a while, “if you took it to be 
Cai Hocken ; ; though, mind 
you, I don’t say as you're 
right.” 

“That’s understood. ‘ 
Now for the lady’s occupa- 
tion ?” 

“Well... you might make 
it farmin’—for the sake of 
argument.” 

“Now I wonder,” thought 
Mr Benny to himself, “which 
of these two is lying.” Aloud 
he began, setting pen to paper 
and repeating as he wrote, 
“* Honoured Madam, — you 
don’t think that too cold?” 

“Why, are you able to start 
already?” exclaimed ’Bias in 
unfeigned amazement. 

“TI like to catch an inspira- 
tion as it springs to my brain,” 
Mr Benny assured him. “We'll 
correct as we go on.’ 
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CHAPTER XV.—PALMERSTON’S GENIUS. 


**You’re welcome as blossom, 
my dear,” said Mrs Bowldler 
to Fancy Tabb, who had 
dropped in, as she put it, for 
a look around. The child was 
allowed a couple of hours off 
duty in the afternoon to take a 
walk and blow away the cob- 
webs of the Chandler’s gloomy 
house: her poor shop-drudge of 
a father having found courage 
to wring this concession from 
Mr Rogers for her health’s sake. 
“You're welcome as blossom, 
but you must work for your 
welcome. Come and help me 
to cut bread-and-butter. .. . 
Palmerston! You bring the 
kettle and pour a little water 
into the teapots, just to get 
em heated.” 

“Company, is it?” asked 
Fancy, laying aside her cloak. 

“Company?” Mrs Bowldler 
sniffed. ‘ We’ve had enough 
of company to last us this side 
of the grave. Ho, I trust the 
name of company will not be 
breathed in my hearing for 
some time to come!” 

“What is it, then?” 

“Freaks, I hope; maggots, 
as my poor dear tender mother 
used to say; and all casting 
double work on the establish- 
ment. We must dine separate, 
all of a sudden; and now we 
must have our tea served 
separate; and from dinner to 
tea-time sitting in writing, the 
pair of us, till I wonder it 
haven’t brought on a rush of 
blood to our poor heads.” 

“Writing?” echoed Fancy. 
She desisted from spreading 
the butter and eyed Mrs 


Bowldler doubtfully, pursing 
up her lips. ‘I don’t like the 
look of that. What are they 
writing, do you suppose?” 

“Tt don’t become me to 
guess,” answered Mrs Bowldler. 
“ Belike they're making their 
wills and leaving one another 
the whole of their property.” 

“T hope not. They’d make 
a dreadful mess of it without a 
lawyer to help.” 

“They're making a dreadful 
mess on the tablecloth—or, as 
I should say, on the tablecloths, 
respectively, as the case may 
be. Blots. There’s one or two 
you couldn’t cover with a three- 
penny bit, Captain Hunken 
especially; and it cost four- 
and-ninepence only last July, 
which makes the heart bleed.” 

“They haven’t quarrelled, 
have they?” asked Fancy. 

“Quarrelled? No, of course 
they haven’t quarrelled. What 
put such a thing into your 
head, child?” 

“T don’t know. ... But I 
don’t like this writin’; it’s un- 
natural. And they’re livin’ 
apart, you say?” 

“They didn’t even breakfast 
together. But that was an 
accident, Captain Hunken 
having walked out early and 
taken the parrot.” 

“Funny thing to take for a 
walk.” 

“Which,” explained Mrs 
Bowldler with a glance at 
Palmerston, “I had to lodge a 
complaint with Captain Hocken 
yesterday relative to its con- 
versation, and he must have 
spoken about it; for Captain 
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Hunken went out at eight 
o'clock taking the bird with 
him, cage and all, and when he 
came back they were minus.” 

Fancy pondered. ‘“ What did 
the parrot say ?” she asked. 

“You mustn’t ask, my dear. 
I couldn’t tell it to anything 
less than a married woman.” 

“That’s a pity; because I 
wanted to know, quick. I 
suppose, now, you haven't a 
notion what he did with the 
bird?” 

‘Not a notion.” 

“T thought not. Well, I 
have. He’s been an’ gone an’ 
given it away to Mrs Bosenna, 
up at Rilla.” 

Mrs Bowldler turned pale 
and gripped the edge of the 
table. 

“Tl bet you any money,” 
Fancy nodded slowly. 

“Ho! catch me ere I faint!” 
panted Mrs Bowldler. 

“Why, what’s the matter? 
She’s a married woman, or has 
been.” 

“If only you’d heard 

“Yes, it’s a pity,” agreed 
Fancy, and turned about. 
“Pam!” 

* Yes, miss,” answered Pal- 
merston. 

“Call me ‘ Fancy. 

* Yes, Miss Fancy.” 

She stamped her small foot. 
“There's no ‘Miss’ about it. 
How stupid you are— when 
you see I’m in a hurry, too! 
Call me ‘ Fancy.’” 

“'Y-yes—F ancy,” stammered 
Palmerston, blushing furiously, 
shutting his eyes and dropping 
his voice to a whisper. 

“That’s better. . . . What 


”? 
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does it feel like? Pleasant?” 
“V-very pleasant, miss— 
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Fancy, I mean. It—it’il come 
in time,” pleaded Palmerston, 
still red to the eyes. 

“That’s right, again, Be- 
cause I want you to marry me, 
Pammy dear.” 


“Well! the owdacious!” 
exclaimed Mrs Bowldler in a 
kind of hysterical  titter, 


snatching at her bodice some- 
where over the region of her 
heart. Fancy paid no heed to 
her. 

“Only we must make a run- 
away match of it,” she went 
on, “for there’s no time to lose, 
it seems.” 

For answer Palmerston burst 
into a flood of tears. 

“There now!” Mrs Bowld- 
ler of a sudden became serious. 
‘You might have known he’s 
too soft to be teased... . 
Oh, be quiet, do, Palmerston ! 
Think of your namesake!” 

A bell jangled overhead. 

“‘Captain Hocken’s bell !— 
and the child’s face all blub- 
bered, which he hates to see, 
while as for Captain Hunken 
—there! if that isn’t his bell 
going too in the adjoining! 
Palmerston, pull yourself to- 
gether and be a man.” 

“T o-can’t, missus,” sobbed 
Palmerston, “He—he said 
yesterday as he'd g-give me 
the sack the next time he saw 
my eyes red.” 

“ Well, I must take ’em their 
tea myself, I suppose,” said 
Mrs Bowldler, who had a kind 
heart. ‘No, Palmerston, your 
eyes are not fit. But you see 
how I’m situated?” she ap- 
pealed to Fancy. 

“Do you usually let them 
ring for tea?” Fancy asked. 

“No, child. There must be 
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something wrong with them 
both, or else with my clock,” 
answered Mrs Bowldler with 
a glance up at the timepiece. 
“But twenty-five past four, I 
take you to witness! and I 
keep it five minutes fast on 
principle.” 

“There 7s something wrong,” 
Fancy assured her. “If you'll 
take my advice, you'll go in 
and look injured.” 

“T couldn’t keep ’em wait- 
ing, though injured I will 
look,” promised Mrs Bowldler, 
catching up one of the two 
tea-trays. ‘Palmerston had 
better withdraw into the 
grounds and control himself. 
I will igsplain that I have 
sent him on an errand con- 
nected with the establish- 
ment.” 

She bustled forth. Fancy 
closed the door after her; then 
turned and addressed Palmer- 
ston. 

“Dry your eyes, you silly 
boy,” she commanded. 

Palmerston obeyed and stood 
blinking at her—alternately at 
her and at his handkerchief 
which he held tightly crumpled 
into a pad; whereupon she de- 
manded, somewhat cruelly : 

“‘ Now, what have you to say 
for yourself?” 

He was endeavouring to an- 
swer when Mrs Bowldler came 
running in and caught up the 
other tea-tray. 

“Which it appears,” she 
panted, “he is in a hurry to 
catch the post; and I hope the 
Lord will forgive me for say- 
ing that Palmerston had just 
this instant returned and 
would go with it. But he 
has it done up in an envelope, 


and says boys are not to be 
trusted. When I was a girl 
in my teens,” pursued Mrs 
Bowldler, luckily discovering 
that the second teapot had no 
water in it, and hastening to 
the kettle, “we learnt out of a 
Child’s Compendium about a 
so-called ancient god of the 
name of Mercury, whence the 
stuff they put into barometers 
to go up for fine weather. He 
had wings on his boots, or was 
supposed to: which it would 
be a convenience in these days, 
with Palmerston’s unfortunate 
habits. For goodness’ sake, 
child,” she addressed Fancy, 
“take him out somewhere, 
that I mayn’t perjure myself 
twice in one day!” 

She vanished. 

*“‘ Now, what have you to say 
for yourself?” Faney turned 
again upon Palmerston and 
repeated her question. 

“That’s what’s the matter 
with me, miss—Fancy, I 
mean,” confessed he, after a 
painful struggle with his emo- 
tions. “I never had nothing 
to say for myself, not in 
this world: and—and—” he 
plucked up courage—“ you got 
no business to play with me 
the way you did just now!” 
he blurted. 

“Who said I was a-playin’ 
with you?” Fancy demanded ; 
but Palmerston did not heed. 

“And right a-top of your 
sayin’ as writin’ was un- 
nat’ral!” he continued. 

She stared at him. “What 
has that to do with it? .: . 
Besides, whatever you’re drivin’ 
at, I didn’ mean as all writin’ 
was unnatural. I got to do 
enough of it for Mr Rogers, 
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the Lord knows! But for 
them two, as have spent the 
best part of their lives navi- 
gatin’ ships, it do seem—vwell, 
we'll call it unmanly some- 
how.” 

“That makes it all the 
worse,” growled Palmerston, 
sticking both hands in his 
pockets and forcing himself to 
meet her stare, against which 
he nodded sullenly. “A man 
has to ‘lift himself somehow— 
when he wants something, 
very bad.” 

“What is it you want?” 
asked Fancy. 

“You know what it is, 
right enough.” He glowered 
at her hardily, being desperate 
now and beyond shame. 

“Dol?” But she blenched, 
meeting his eyes as he con- 
tinued to nod. 

“Yes, you do,” persisted 
he. “I wants to marry ye, 
one of these days; and you 
can’t round on me, either, for 
outin’ with it: for ’twas your 
own suggestion.” 

“Oh, you silly boy!” Fancy 
reproved him, while conscious 
of a highly delicious thrill 
and an equally delicious fear. 
(“O, youth, youth! and the 
wonder of first love!”) She 
cast about for escape, and 
forced a laugh. “Do you 
know, you're the very first 
as has ever proposed to me.” 

“IT was thinkin’ as much,” 
said the unflattering Palmer- 
ston. “Come to that, you 
was the first as ever offered 
marriage to me.” 

“But I didn’t!—I mean,” 
urged Fancy, “it was only in 
joke.” 

“Joke or not,” said Palmer- 


by Boss, and made pounds. 
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ston, “you can’t deny it.” 
Suddenly weakening, he let 
slip his advantage. “But I 
wouldn’ wish to marry one 
that despised me,” he de- 
clared. “I had enough 0’ 
bein’ despised —in the work- 
’ouse,” 

“T never said I despised 
you, Pammy,” Fancy pro- 
tested. 

“Yes, you did; or in so 
many words—‘Unmanly,’ you 
said.” 

“But that was about writ- 
ing.” She opened her eyes 
wide. ‘‘You don’t mean to 
tell me that’s the trouble? 

. What have you been 
writing?” 

‘‘A book,” owned Palmer- 
ston gloomily. “A man must 
try to raise himself some- 
how.” 

“Of course he must. What 
sort of book?” 

“Tt’s—it’s only a story.” 

“Why,” she reassured him, 
“T heard of a man the other 
day who wrote a story and 
made A Thousand Pounds. 
It was quite unexpected, and 
surprised even his friends.” 

“Tt must be the same man 
Mrs Bowldler told me about, 
His name was Walter Scott, 
and he called it ‘Waverley’ 
without signing his name to it, 
because he was @ Sheriff; and 
there was another man that 
wrote a book called ‘Picnic’ 
So I’ve called mine ‘ Pickerley,’ 
by way of drawing atten- 
tion, — but, of course, if you 
think there’s no chance, I 
suppose there isn’t,” wound 
up Palmerston, with a sud- 
den access of despondency. 
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“Oh, Palmerston,” exclaimed 
Fancy, clasping her hands, “if 
it should only turn out that 
you're a genius!” 

“It would be a bit of all 
right,” he agreed, his cheer- 
fulness reviving. 

“T have heard somewhere,” 
she mused, “or perhaps I read 
it on the newspaper, that men 
of genius make the very worst 
husbands, and a woman must 
be out of her senses to marry 
one.” 

Again Palmerston’s face fell. 
“T mayn’t be one after all,” 
he protested, but not very 
hopefully. 

“Oh yes, I am sure you 
are! And, what’s more, if you 
made a hit, as they say, I 
don’t know but I might over- 
look it and take the risk. 
You see, I’m accustomed to 
living with Mr Rogers, who 
is bound to go to hell, and 
that might turn out to be a 
sort of practice.” 

The boy stood silent, rub- 
bing his head. He wanted 
time to think this out. Such 
an altered face do our am- 
bitions present to most of us 
as they draw closer, nearer 
to our grasp! 

Suddenly Fancy clapped her 
hands. ‘“ Why, of course!” she 
cried. “I always had an idea, 
somewhere inside o’ me, that 
I'd be a lady one of these 
days — very important and 
covered all over with di’monds, 
so that all the other women 
would envy me. You know 
that feelin’?” 

“No-o,” confessed Palmer- 
ston. 

“You would if you were 
a woman. But, contrariwise, 
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what I like almost better is 
keepin’ shop—postin’ up ledg- 
ers, makin’ out bills, to ac- 
count rendered, second applica- 
tion, which doubtless has escaped 
your notice, and all that sort 
of thing. I saw a shop in 
Plymouth once with young 
women by the dozen sittin’ 
at desks, and when they 
pulled a string little balls 
came rollin’ towards them over 
on their heads like the stars 
in heaven, all full of cash; 
and they’d open one o’ 
these balls and hand you out 
your change just as calm 
and scornful as if they were 
angels and you the dirt be- 
neath their feet. You can’t 
think how I longed to be 
one o’ them and behave like 
that. But the two things 
didn’t seem to go together.” 
“What two things?” 
“Why, sittin’ at a desk like 
that and sittin’ on a sofa and 
sayin’ ‘How d’e do, my dear? 
It’s so good of you to call in 
this dreadful weather, especially 
as you have to hire... .’ But 
now,” said Fancy, clasping her 
hands, “I see my way : that is, 
if you’re really a genius. You 
shall write your books and I’ll 
sell them. ‘Mr and Mrs Pal- 
merston Burt, Author and— 
what’s the word ?—pub—pub- 
licans—no, publisher ; Author 
and Publisher.’ It’s quite the 
highest class of business; and 
if any one tried to patronise me 
I could always explain that I 
just did it to help, you bein’ a 
child in matters of business. 
Geniuses are mostly like that.” 
“ Are they?” 
“ Yes, that’s another of their 
drawbacks. And,” continued 
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Fancy, “you'd be a celebrity 
of course, which means that we 
should be in the magazines, 
with pictures—A Corner of the 
Inbrary, and The Rose-garden, 
looking West, and Mrs Palmer- 
ston Burt is not above playing 
with the Baby, and you with 
your favourite dog—for we'd 
have both, by that time. Oh, 
Pammy, where is the book ?” 

“Upstairs, mostly, but I 
got a couple o’ chapters upon 
me—” Palmerston tapped his 
breast-pocket—“If you really 
mean as you'd like——” He 
hesitated, his colour changing 
from red to white. Here, on 
the point of proving it, the 
poor boy feared his fate too 
much, 

But Fancy insisted. They 
escaped together to Captain 
Hunken’s garden; and there, 
in the summer-house—by this 
time almost in twilight — he 
showed her the precious manu- 
script. It was written (like 
many another first effort of 
genius) on very various scraps 
of paper, the most of which had 
previously enwrapped groceries. 

“And to think,” breathed 
Fancy, recognising some of Mr 
Rogers’s trade wrappers, “ that 
maybe I’ve seen dad doin’ up 
those very parcels, and never 
guessed—well, goon! Read it 
to me.” 

“T—T don’t read at all well,” 
faltered Palmerston. 

She tapped her foot. “I 
don’t care how bad you read 
so long as you don’t keep me 
waitin’ a moment longer.” 

“This is Chapter Nine... . 
If you like, of course, I could 
start by tellin’ you what the 
other chapters are about——” 
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“* Please don’t talk any more, 
but read!” 

“Oh, very well. The chapter 
is called ‘ Hrnest makes Another 
Attempt.’ Ernest is what Mrs 
Bowldler calls the hero, which 
means that the book is all 
about him. It begins— 


‘It was late in the evening 
following upon the events 
related in the previous 
chapter ’ 


—I got that out of a paper 
Mrs Bowldler carries about in 
her pocket. It is called ‘Bow 
Bells,’ and you can depend on 
it, for it’s all about the highest 
people— 


‘when Ernest rang at the 
bell of Number 20 Grovener 
Square.’ 


—I got that address, too, out 
of Mrs Bowldler. She said 
you couldn’ go higher than 
that. ‘Not humanly speakin’’ 
was her words, though I don’t 
quite know what she meant.” 

“But,” objected Fancy, “you 
might want to start higher, in 
another book. We can’t expect 
to live all our lives on this 
one: and there oughtn’t to be 
any come-down.” 

Palmerston smiled and waved 
his manuscript with an air of 
mastéry. He had thought of 
this. 

“There’s Royalty!” 

“Q-oh!” Fancy caught her 
breath. She felt sure now of 
his genius. 

‘We must feel our way,” said 
Palmersten ; ‘‘I believe in flyin’ 
as high as you like so long as 
you're on safe ground. Of 
course,” he went on, ‘there 7s 
a danger. I don’t know who 
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really lives in Grovener Square 
at Number 20; but they’re 
almost sure not to be called 
Delauncy, and so there’s no 
real hurt to their feelin’s.” 
“Mrs Bowldler might know.” 
“You don’t understand,” 
explained Palmerston, who 
seemed, since breaking the ice 
of his confession, to have grown 
some inches taller, and alto- 
gether more masterful. ‘She 
don’t know why I put all these 
questions to her—sets it down 
to curiosity. When, all the 
time, I’m pumpin’ her.” 
“QOh!”’ Faney collapsed. 
Palmerston resumed :— 


“¢The second footman ush- 
ered him to the boudoir, where 
already he had lit several 
lamps, casting a subdued 
shade of rose colour. The 
Lady Herm Intrude reclined 
on a console in an attitude 
which a moment since had 
been one of despair, but was 
now languid to the point of 
carelessness.’ ” 


“What's a console?” in- 
quired Fancy. 

“They have one in all the 
best drawing-rooms,” answered 
Palmerston. ‘Mrs Bowldler 


“Oh, go on!” She was 
beginning to feel jealous, or 
almost jealous. 


“*She was attired in a gown 
of old Mechlin, with a deep 
fall and an indication of 
orange blossoms, and carried 
a shower bouquet of cluster 
roses, the -———’ 


“No, I’ve scratched that out. 
It said ‘the gift of the bride- 
groom,’ and I got it from a 


fashionable wedding; but it 
won't do in this place. 


‘Amid these luxurious sur- 
roundings Ernest felt his 
brain in a whirl. He cast 
himself on his knees before 
the recumbent figure on the 
console which gave no sign 
of life unless a long-drawn 
and half-stifled sob, which 
seemed to strangle its owner, 
might be so interpreted. 
“Lady Herm Intrude,” he 
cried in broken accents, 
‘for the second time, I love 


” 


you. 


“It’s lovely, Palmerston! 
Lovely!” gasped Fancy. “Why 
was he loving her for the second 
time?” 

“He was telling her for the 
second time. He had loved 
her from the first—it’s all in 
the early chapters... . This 
is the second time he told her: 
and he has to do it twice more 
before the end of the book. 


‘As he waited, scarcely dar- 
ing to breathe, for some 
answer, he could almost 
smell the perfume of the 
orchids which floated from a 
neighbouring vase and filled 
the apartment with its high- 
class articles of furniture, the 
product of many lands.’” 


“Oh, Palmerston! And you 
that never had an ’ome of your 
own, since you was nine—not 
even a Scattered one! How- 
ever did you manage to think 
of it all?” 

She caught the manuscript 
from him and peered at it, 
straining her eyes in the dusk. 

“Tf you could fetch a lamp 
now ?” she suggested. 
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But the boy stepped close 
and stood beside her, dominant, 


Is in Two Parts. 
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As she bent over the manu- 
script, he bent over and sud- 


“You know how I came to denly planted a great awkward 


doit,” he said. ‘“ Yes—lI’m glad 
you like it. I'll fetch a lamp. 
But——” 


kiss on the side of her cheek. 
Thereupon he fled in quest 
of the lamp. 


CHAPTER XVI.—IS IN TWO PARTS. 


PART I, 


Cai and ’Bias supped to- 
gether that night, greatly to 
Mrs Bowldler’s relief. But they 
exchanged a very few words 
during the meal, being poor 
hands at dissimulation. 

The meal, for the third time 
running, was laid in Cai’s 
parlour, Mrs Bowldler hav- 
ing delicately elected to ignore 
the upset caused by the parrot 
and to treat yesterday as a dies 
non. ‘Bias, if he noted this, 
made no comment. 

The cloth having been re- 
moved, they drew their chairs 
as usual to front the fireplace. 
Cai arose, found a clean church- 
warden pipe on the mantel- 
shelf, passed it to Bias, and 
selected one for himself. 

“T sent off that letter to- 
day,” he said carelessly. 

“Right,” said "Bias; “I sent 
mine, too.” 

“Four - thirty post, 
went by.” 

‘So did mine.” 

“She'll get ’em together, 
then, first delivery to-morrow.” 

6“ Ay.” 

“That puts us all square. 
She'll be amused, I shouldn’t 
wonder.” 

“TI didn’ try to be amusin’ in 
mine,” said "Bias after a pause, 
puffing stolidly. 
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‘*No more did I.” Cai filled 
and lit his pipe in silence. His 
conscience troubled him a 
little. “Well,” said he, drop- 
ping into his arm-chair, “ the 
matter’s settled one way or 
another, so far as we're con- 
sarned. The letters are in the 
post, and there’s no gettin’ 
them out unless by Act o’ 
Parliament. I don’t mind 
tellin’ you just what I said, if 
you think ’twould be fairer- 
like.” 

“T’m agreeable.” 

“You won’t take it amiss 
that I pitched it pretty 
strong?” 

‘Not at all,” answered ’Bias. 
“Come to that, I pitched it 
pretty strong myself.” 

Cai smiled tolerantly, and 
felt for the rough draft in his 
pocket. He fished it forth, 
unfolded the paper, and spread 
it on his knee under the lamp- 
light. Then, having adjusted 
his glasses, he picked up his 
pipe again. 

“T just started off,” said he, 
“by hintin’ that she might be 
a bit surprised at hearin’ from 
me.” 

“ That’s true enough,” agreed 
’Bias. ‘She'll be more’n sur- 
prised, if I’m not mistaken.” 

“T don’t see why.” 
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“Don’t you?.. . Well, no 
offence. It’s a very good way 
to begin. In fact,” said ‘Bias 
in a slightly patronising tone, 
“it’s pretty much how I began 
myself. Only I went on quick 
to hope she wasn’t—how d’ye 
call it?” 

“T don’t know what word 
you used. J should have said 
‘affronted,’ if I take your 
meanin’.” 

"Bias gave a start. “As it 
happens I—er—hit on that 
very word. I remember be- 
cause it looked funny to me, 
spelt with two f’s. But I went 
on to say that I meant honour- 
ably, and that she mustn’t blame 
me, because this kind o’ thing 
happened without respect o’ 
persons.” 

Cai sat up, stiff and wonder- 
ing. He took off his glasses 
and wiped them. “You said 
—that ?” he asked slowly. 

“T said a damned sight more 
than that,” chuckled ‘Bias. 
“T said that love had its 
victims as well as its something 
else beginning with a v, which 
I forget the exact expression 
at this moment, and that I’d 
never looked on myself as bein’ 
in the former cat—no, case. 
You can’t think how I pitched 
it,” said "Bias, folding his hands 
comfortably over his stomach. 
“The words seemed just to 
flow from the pen.” 

“Oh, can’t I?” Cai, sitting 
up with rigid backbone, con- 
tinued to gaze at him. “Oh, 
they did—did they? And 
maybe you didn’ go on to ex- 
plain you weren’t precisely in 
the first flush o’ youth—not 
what you might call a passion- 
ate boy—— 
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It was ’Bias’s turn to sit 
erect. He sat erect, breathing 
hard. ‘“ There—there’s nothing 
unusual about the expression, 
is there?” he stammered. 
“Though how you come to 
guess on it——” 

“You've been stealin’ my 
letter, somehow!” flamed Cai. 

But ‘Bias did not seem to 
hear. He continued to breathe 
hard, to stare into vacancy. 
“ Did you pay a visit to Peter 
Benny this mornin’?” he asked 
at length, very slowly. 

“Well, yes—if you must 
know,” Cai answered sullenly, 
his wrath checked by con- 
fusion, much as the onset of a 
tall wave is smothered as it 
meets a backwash. 

‘“‘That’s right,” Bias nodded. 
“Somehow or ‘nother Benny’s 
sold us a dog: and, what’s 
more, he’s sold us the same 
dog. .. . I don’t think,” went 
on ’Bias after a pause, “that it 
showed very good feelin’ on 
your part, your goin’ to 
Benny.” 

“Why not?” demanded Cai, 
whose thoughts were beginning 
to work. “Far as I can see 
you did the very same thing; 
so anyway you can’t com- 
plain.” 

“Yes, I can. You know 
very well I never set up to be 
a scholar, same as you. By 
rights you’re the scratch boat 
on this handicap, yet you tried 
to steal allowance. I thought 
you'd a-been a better sports- 
man.” 

“My goin’ to Benny,” urged 
Cai sophistically, “was a case 
of one eddicated man consult- 
in’ another, as is frequently 
done.” 
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“Oh, is it? Well, you done 

it pretty thoroughly, I must 
say.” 
“Whereas your goin’ was 
a clean case o tryin’ to pass 
off goods that weren’t your 
own, or anything like it.... 
Come, I'll put it to you another 
way. Supposin’ your letter 
had worked the trick, and 
she’d said ‘ yes’ on the strength 
of it—I’m puttin’ this for 
argyment’s sake, you under- 
stand?” 

“Go on.” 

‘And supposin’ one day, 
after you was married, she’d 
come to you and said ‘’Bias, 
I want a letter written. I 
thought o’ writin’ it myself, 
but you’re such a famous hand 
at a letter.’ A nice hole you’d 
a-been in!” 

“No, I shouldn’. I'd say, 
‘You rate me too high, my 
dear. Still,’ I'd say, ‘if you 
insist upon it, you just scribble 
down the main points on a sheet 
o’ paper, and I'll take a walk 
and think it over.’ Then I’d 
carry it off to Benny.” ‘Bias, 
who so far had held the better 
of the argument by keeping his 
temper, clinched his triumph 
with a nod and refilled his 
pipe. 

“Benny’s an old man, and 
might die at any moment,” 
objected Cai. 

“Now you're gettin’ too 
far-fetched altogether. .. . 
Besides, ’twouldn’t be any 


affair o’ yours — would it ?— 
after I’m married to her.” 
“Well, you won’t be—now: 
and no more shall I,” said Cai 
bitterly. 
that!” 
“Tis @ mess, sure enough,” 


“Benny’s seen to 
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agreed ’Bias, lighting his pipe 
and puffing. 

“She'll be affronted — oh, 
cuss the word! Just fancy it, 
to-morrow morning, when she 
opens her post! A nice pair 


of jokers she'll think us!” Cai 
paced the room. ‘Couldn't 
we go up to-night and 
explain ?” 


“Five minutes to ten,” said 
"Bias with a glance at the 
clock. ‘ Ask her to get out o’ 
bed and come down to hear 
we've made fools of ourselves ? 
I don’t see myself. You can 
do what you like, o’ course.” 

“T shan’t sleep a wink,” de- 
clared Cai, still pacing. ‘How 
on earth Benny—” He halted 
of a sudden. “You don’t 
suppose Benny himself——” 

“Ch’t! a man of his age. 
és No, I'll tell you how it 
happened, as I allow: and, if 
so, Benny’s not altogether to 
blame. First you goes to him, 
and wants a letter written. 
You give him no names, but he 
learns enough to guess how the 
wind sits . . . am I right, so 
far ?” 

Cai nodded. 

‘So he writes the letter and 
off you goes with it. Later on, 
in J drops with pretty much 
the same request. I remember, 
now, the old fellow behaved 
rather funny: asked me some- 
thing about bein’ the ‘first 
person, and then wanted to 
know if I didn’ wish the letter 
written for a friend. I wasn’t 
what you might call at my ease 
with the job, and so—as the 
time was gettin’ on for dinner, 
too—lI let it go at that.” 

“You did? . But so 
did I!” 
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“ Hey?” 

“T let Benny think he was 
writin’ it for a friend o’ mine. 
Far as I remember, he sug- 
gested it. . . . Yes, he cer- 
tainly did,” said Cai with an 
effort of memory. 

“Tt don’t matter,” said ’Bias 
after a few seconds’ reflection. 
“He took it for granted that 
one of us was tellin’ lies: and 
likely enough he’s chucklin’ 
now at the thought of our 
faces when the thing came 
to be cleared up. Come to 


consider, there was no vice 
about the trick, ’specially as 
he wouldn’ take any money 
from me.” 

“Nor for me,” Cai dropped 
into his chair and reached for 
the tobacco-jar. ‘ Well,” he 
sighed, “the man’s done for 
both of us, that’s all!” 

“Not a bit,” said ‘Bias 
sturdily. “We'll walk up 
early to-morrow, and explain. 
Ten to one it'll put her in the 
best o’ tempers, havin’ such a 
laugh against us both.” 


PART II. 


“He can’t have known!” said 
Mrs Bosenna early next morn- 
ing, sitting in a high-backed 
chair beside the kitchen-table. 
Her face was slightly flushed, 
and the toe of her right shoe 
kept an impatient tap-tap on 
the flagged floor. “He can’t 
possibly have known.” 

“* We'll hope not,” said Dinah. 
“It’s thoughtless, though—put 
it at the best: and any way it 
don’t speak too well for his 

ast.” 

“He may have bought it, you 
know,” urged Mrs Bosenna; 
“late in life.” 

“Well, he’s no _ chicken,” 
allowed Dinah ; “since you put 
it like that.” 

“T wasn’t referring to Cap- 
tain Hunken, you silly woman. 
I meant it.” 

“Eh?” said Dinah, “Oh! 
—him ?” 

“<Him’ if you like,” Mrs 
Bosenns mused. “It can’t 
possibly be a female, can 
it?” 

“T should trust not, for the 


sake of a body’s sex... to 
say things like that. Besides, 
I’ve surely been told some- 
where—in the ‘Child’s Guide 
to Knowledge,’ it may have 
been—that the females don’t 
talk at all.” 

“ Are you sure of that?” 

“Pretty sure. It was some- 
thing unnatural anyhow, or 
I shouldn’ have remembered 
it.” 

“Well, and if so,” said Mrs 
Bosenna, “one can see what 
Providence was driving at, 
which is always a comfort. 
.. . [ was wondering now if 
you mind going and carrying 
him out to the garden some- 
where. He couldn’t take harm 
in this weather,—under the 
box-hedge, for instance.” 

Dinah shook her head. “I 
couldn’, mistress; no really!” 

“The chances are,’ said 
Mrs Bosenna persuasively, “ he 
wouldn’t say anything,—any- 
thing like that again, not in a 
blue moon.” 

“He said it to me first, and 
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he said it to me again not ten 
minutes later. But, o’ course, 
if you're so confident, there's 
nothing hinders your goin’ and 
takin’ him where you like. If 
you ask my opinion, though, he 
don’t wait for no blue moons, 
He turns ’em blue as they 
come.” 

Mrs Bosenna tapped her foot 
yet more pettishly. “It’s per- 
fectly ridiculous,” she declared, 
“to be kept out of one’s own 
parlour by a bird! Go and 
call in William Skin, and tell 
him to take away the nasty 
thing.” 

“ And him with a family?” 

“He’s hard of hearin’,” said 
Mrs Bosenna. 

“Tt’s a hardness you can’t de- 
pend on. I’ve knowed William 
hear fast enough,— when he 
wasn’t wanted. He’ll be want- 
in’ to know, too, why we can’t 
put the bird out for ourselves: 
his deafness makes him sus- 
picious, . . . And what’s more,” 
wound up Dinah, “it won’t 
help us, one way or ’nother, 
whether he hears or not. We 
shall go about thinkin’ he’s 
heard ; and I tell ye, mistress, 
I shan’t be able to face that 
man again without a blush, 
not in my born life.” 

“It’s perfectly ridiculous, 
I tell you!” repeated Mrs 
Bosenna, starting to her feet. 
“Am I to be forced to break- 
fast in the kitchen because of 
a bird?” 

“Then, if so be as youre so 
proud as all that, why not go 
back to bed again, and I'll 
bring breakfast up to your 
room.” 

“Nonsense, Where d’ye keep 
the beeswax? And run you up 





to the little store-cupboard and 
fetch me down a fingerful of 
cotton-wool for my ears. I'll 
do it myself, since you’re such 
@ coward.” 

“°Tisn’t that I’m a coward, 
mistress——” 

“You're worse,” interrupted 
her mistress severely. “ You 
never ought to know anything 
about such words, and it’s a 
revelation to me wherever you 
managed to pick them up.” 

Dinah smoothed her apron. 
“TI can’t think neither,” she 
confessed, and added demurely, 
“It could never have been from 
th’ old master, for I’m sure 
he'd never have used such.” 

Mrs Bosenna wheeled about, 
her face aflame. But before 
she could turn on Dinah to 
rend her, the sound of a horn 
floated up from the valley. 

Dinah’s whole body stiffened 
at once. 

“The post,” she said, and 
ran forth from the kitchen to 
meet it, without asking leave. 
Letters at Rilla Farm were 
rare exceedingly, for Mrs 
Bosenna made a point of 
paying ready-money (and ex- 
acting the last penny of dis- 
count) wherever it was pos- 
sible; so that bills, even in 
the shape of invoices, were 
few. She had no relatives, 
or none whom she encouraged 
as correspondents, for, as the 
saying is, “she had married 
above her.’ For the same 
reason, perhaps, she had long 
since stopped the flow of senti- 
mental letters from the girl- 
friends she had once possessed 
in Holsworthy, Devon. If Mrs 
Bosenna now and again found 
herself lonely at Rilla Farm 
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in her widowhood, it is to be 
feared the majority of her 
old acquaintances would have 
agreed in asserting, with a 
touch of satisfied spite, that 
she had herself to blame,—and 
welcome ! 

“There's two/” announced 
Dinah, bursting back into the 
kitchen and waving her cap- 
ture. “ Two/!—and the Troy 
postmark on both of ’em!” 

“Put them down on the 
table, please. And kindly take 
a look at the oven. You 
needn’t let the bread burn, 
even if I am to take break- 
fast in the kitchen.” 

“But ain’t you in a hurry 
to open them, mistress?” 
asked Dinah, pretending to 
go, still hanging on her heel. 

“Maybe I am; maybe I 
ain’t.” Mrs Bosenna picked 
up the two envelopes with a 
carelessness which was slightly 
overdone. They were sealed, 
the pair of them. She broke 
the seal of the first carefully, 
drew out the letter, and read— 


“HONOURED MapAmM,—You 
will doubtless be surprised ——” 


She turned to the last page 
and read the subscription— 


“Yours obediently, 
“TOBIAS HUNKEN.” 


“Who’s it from, mistress?” 
asked Dinah, making pretence 
of a difficulty with the oven 
door. 

“Nobody that concerns you,” 
snapped Mrs Bosenna, and 
hastily stowed the letter in the 
bosom of her bodice. She 
picked up the other. Of that, 
in turn, she broke the seal— 


“HONOURED MADAM,—” 


The handwriting was some- 
what superior. 


‘HONOURED MapAm,— You 
will doubtless be surprised by 
the purport of this letter: as 
by the communication I feel 
myself impelled to make to 
you-—” 


Mrs Bosenna, mildly sur- 
prised, in truth, turned the 
epistle over. It was signed— 


“Your obedient servant, 
“Carus HOCKEN.” 


She drew the first letter 
from her bodice. After the 
perusal of its first few sentences 
her cheeks put on a rosy glow. 

But of a sudden she started, 
turned to the first letter again, 
and spread it on her lap. 

“Well, if I ever!” breathed 
she, after a pause, 

“A proposal! I knew it 
was!” cried Dinah, swinging 
about from the oven door. 

Mrs Bosenna, if she heard, 
did not seem to hear. She was 
holding up both letters in 
turn, staring from the one to 
the other incredulously. Her 
roseate colour came and went. 

“Them and their parrots! 
T’ll teach ’em!” 

Before Dinah could ask what 
was the matter, a bell sounded. 
It was the front door bell, 
which rang just within the 
porch. 

Dinah smoothed her apron 
and bustledforth. It hadalways 
been her grievance—and her 
mistress shared it—against the 
nameless architect of Rilla 
farmstead, that he had made 
its long kitchen window face 
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upon the strawyard, whereas a 
sensible man would have de- 
signed it to command the front 
door in flank, with its ap- 
proaches. This mistake of his 
cost Dinah a circuit by way of 
the apple-room every time she 
answered the porch bell: for as 
little as any porter of old in a 
border fortress would she have 
dreamed of admitting a visitor 
without first making recon- 
naissance. 

A minute later she ran back 
and thrust her head in at the 
kitchen-door. 


“Mistress,” she whispered 
excitedly, “it’s them!” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Mrs Bos- 
enna, as the bell jangled again. 
“They seem in a hurry, too.” 
She smiled, and the smile, if 
the curve of her mouth forbade 
it to be grim, at any rate ex- 
pressed decision. She picked 
up the two letters and slipped 
them into her pocket. “You 
can show them in.” 

‘Where, mistress ?” 

“Here, And, Dinah, nothing 
about the post, mind! Now, 
run!” 


CHAPTER XVII.—APPARENTLY DIVIDES INTO THREE. 


“You'll pardon us, ma’am, 
for calling so early,” began Cai. 
He was too far embarrassed to 
be conscious of any surprise at 
being ushered into the kitchen. 

“You do the apologisin’, of 
course,” had been ’Bias’s words 
in the front porch. “ Yours 
was the first letter written: 
and, besides, you’re a speaker.” 

“You are quite welcome, the 
both of you,” Mrs Bosenna 
assured him as he came to a 
halt. Her tone was polite, but 
a faint note of interrogation 
sounded in it. “You have had 
your breakfast ?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Ah, you are early indeed ! 
I was just about to sit down to 
mine.” 

“ We don’t want to interrupt, 
ma'am, but——” Here Cai 
looked helplessly at "Bias. 

“Go on,” growled ’Bias. 

““We—we don’t want to seem 
rude——” 

“Never mind rude,” growled 
"Bias again. “Get it over,” 


“The fact is, there’s been a 
mistake: a painful mistake. 
At least,” said Cai, growing 
more and more nervous under 
Mrs Bosenna’s gaze of calm 
inquiry, “it would be painful, 
if it weren’t so absurd.” He 
forced a laugh. 

“Don’t make noises like 
that,” commanded ’Bias. “Get 
it over.” 

“Tt’s about those letters, 
ma’am,” 

“Letters?” Mrs Bosenna 
opened her dark eyes wide; 
and turned them interroga- 
tively upon Dinah. ‘“ Letters?” 

“Letters?” repeated Dinah, 
taking her cue. 

Relief broke like a sun-burst 
over Cai’s face. ‘ But perhaps 
you don’t read your letters, 
ma’am, until after break- 
fast? And, if so, were in 
time.” 

“ What letters?” asked Mrs 
Bosenna. 

“They've surely been de- 
livered, ma’am? In fact we 
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met the postman coming from 
the house.” 

“Dear me—and did he tell 
you he had been deliverin’ 
letters here?” 

‘“* No—he was on his round, 
and we took it for granted. 
Besides, we know they were 
posted in time.” 

“William Skin takes the 
letters sometimes,” suggested 
Dinah, “if he happens to over- 
take the post on his way back 
with the cart. It saves the 
man a climb up the hill.” 

“TI wonder ” mused Mrs 
Bosenna. 

“Where is he?” Cai’s be- 
wildered brain darted at the 
impossible stratagem of inter- 
cepting Skin and getting the 
letters from him. 

“Stabling the pony at this 
moment, I expect. ... But I 
don’t understand. What letters 
are you talkin’ about? What 
sort of letters?” 

*“‘ There—there was one from 
me and one from ’Bias——” 

“Goodness!” she broke in, 
smiling pleasantly, ‘What, 
another invitation?” 

“ Well——” began Cai. 

“Yes,” struck in Bias. 

“You might call it an in- 
vitation, o’ sorts,” Cai conceded. 

“Course you might,” said 
’Bias positively. 

“You are very mysterious 
this morning, you two.” The 
widow turned from one to 
another, her smile still hiding 
her amusement. “But let me 
guess. It appears you both 
wished to send me an invita- 
tion, and something has gone 
amiss with your letters.” 

“We both sent the same 
one,” explained Cai, and 
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blushed. ‘“That’s the long 
and short of it, ma’am.” 

“Tt doesn’t seem 80 very 
dreadful.” Mrs Bosenna’s smile 
was sweetly reassuring. ‘“ You 
both wrote, when it was only 
necessary for one to write?” 

“That’s what I kept tellin’ 
him, ma’am,” put in ’Bias 
stoutly. “But he would put 
his oar in.” 

“Well, well... . You both 
wished to give me pleasure, 
and each wrote without the 
other’s knowledge ~ 

“No, we didn’t,” interrupted 
Bias again. 

“ Anyway,” she harked back 
with a patient little sigh, “you 
had both planned your invita- 
tion to give me pleasure; and 
since it was the same——?” 
She paused on a note of in- 
terrogation. 

“You might call it the same, 
ma’am—after a fashion,” as- 
sented Cai. 

She laughed. “Do you 
know,” she said, “I forgot 
for a moment what friends 
you are; and it did cross my 
mind that maybe there were 





two invitations, and they 
clashed.” 

“But they do, ma’am!” 
groaned Cai. 

“Eh? Yet you said just 
now.... So there are two 
after all!” 


“Tt’s—it’s this way, ma’am : 
the letters are the same, but the 
invitation as you call it——” 
Here Cai paused and cast an 
irritable glance in the direction 
of Dinah, who had stepped to 
the door of the oven to conceal 
her mirth. Ifthe woman would 
but go he might be able to ex- 
plain. “But the invitation 
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don’t apply similarly, not in 
both cases.” 

“That’s queer, isn’t it?” com- 
mented Mrs Bosenna. “And, 
supposin’ I accept, to which 
of you must I write?” 

“Me,” said ’Bias with great 
promptitude. 

“Not at all.” Cai turned in 
wrath on his friend. “I do 
think you might help, instead 
of standin’ there and——” 

“Can’t I accept both?” 
suggested Mrs Bosenna sweetly. 

“No, you certainly can’t, 
ma’am.... And since the letters 
seemin’ly haven’t reach you yet, 
we'd both of us take it as a 
favour if you’d hand ’em back 
to us without lookin’ inside 
‘em. We—we want to try 
again, and send something 
calkilated to please you better. 
Tis a queer request, I’ll grant 
you ? 

“Tt is,” she agreed, cutting 
him short. “But what’s the 
matter with the letters? Did 
you put any bad language into 
them by any chance?” 

“Ma'am!” exclaimed Cai. 

“Bad language?” protested 
"Bias. “Why, to begin with, 
ma’am, I never use it. The 
language is too good, in a way, 
an’ that’s our trouble; only 
Cai, here, won’t out with it, 
but keeps beatin’ about the 
bush. You see, we went to 
Mr Benny for it.” 

“You went to Mr Benny?” 
she echoed as he hesitated. 
“For what, pray?” 

“For the letters, ma’am. 
Unbeknowns to one another 
we went to Mr Benny—Mr 
Peter Benny—he havin’ a gift 
with his pen——” ’Bias hesi- 
tated again, faltered, and came 





to a stop, aware that Mrs 
Bosenna’s smile had changed 
to a frown; that she was re- 
garding him with disapproval 
in her eyes, and that a red 
spot had declared itself sud- 
denly upon either cheek. 

“You don’t seem to be 
makin’ very good weather of 
it either,” Cai taunted him; 
and with that, glancing at her 
for confirmation, he too noted 
her changed expression and 
was dumb. 

“Are you tellin’ me,”—she 
seated herself stiffly, and they 
stood like culprits before her. 
“Are you tellin’ me this is a 
game?” 

‘‘ A—a what, ma’am?” 

“A game!” She stamped 
her foot. ‘“ You’ve been makin’ 
the town’s mock o’ me with 
Peter Benny’s help—is that 
what you two funny seamen 
have walked up here to 
confess ? ” 

“There was no names given, 
ma’am,” stammered Cai. “I 
do assure you——” 

“No names given!” Mrs 
Bosenna in a temper was ter- 
ribly handsome. Her indigna- 
tion so overawed the pair, as 
to rob them of all presence of 
mind for the moment. After 
all, where lay the harm in ask- 
ing Mr Benny to word a simple 
invitation? Since the letters 
had not reached her, she could 
suspect no worse; and why, 
then, all this fuss? So they 
might have reasoned it out, 
had not conscience held them 
cowards — conscience and a 
creeping cold shade of mutual 
distrust. ‘No names given!” 
repeated the lady. “And I’m 
to believe that, just as I’m to 
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believe, sir,’—she addressed 
herself stiffly to ’Bias—“ that 
you never used bad language 
in your life!” 

“T didn’ say that, ma’am— 
not exactly,” urged the be- 
wildered “Bias. “I dunno 
what’s this about bad language. 
Who’s been usin’ bad language? 
Not me.” 

“ Not since your prize-fightin’ 
days, perhaps, Captain Hunken.” 

“My prize-fightin’ days? 
My pr— Whoever told you, 
ma'am, as ever I had any, or 
behaved so?” 

“You had better ask your 
friend here.” 

“Hey?” 

“ Perhaps,” said Mrs Bosenna 
sarcastically, “that goes back 
beyond your memory! Your 
parrot, if I may say so, has a 
better one.” 

“ Missus!”  expostulated 
Dinah modestly, while “Oh, 
good Lord!” muttered Cai 
with a start. His friend’s eye 
was on him, too, fixed and 
suspicious. 

“The parrot?” ’Bias, albeit 
innocent, took alarm. “Why, 
what has he been doin’? ” 

“It isn’t anything he did, 
sir,” protested Dinah, taking 
courage to face about again 
from the oven door. “It’s 
what he said.” 

“T meant to warn you—— 
began Cai; but ’Bias beat him 
down thunderously— 

“What did he say?” he 
demanded of Dinah. 

“Oh, Icouldn’t, sir! I really 
couldn’t!” 

“T meant to warn you,” in- 
terposed Caiagain. ‘“‘There’s a 
—a screw loose somewhere in 
that bird. Didn’t I tell you 
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only the night before last that 
Mrs Bowldler couldn’t get along 
with him ?” 

“You did,” admitted Bias, 
his tone ominously calm. “But 
you didn’ specify: not when I 
told you I was goin’ to bring 
the bird up here to Rilla.” 

“No, I didn’: for, in the first 
place, I couldn’, not knowin’ 
what language the bird used.” 

He would have said more, 
but ’Bias turned roughly from 
him to demand again of the 
women— 

“Well, what did he say?... 
Did he say it in your hearin’, 
ma’am ?” 

“ Ahem !—er—partially so,” 
owned Mrs Bosenna. 

“Tt’s no use your askin’ what 
he said,” added Dinah ; “for no 
decent woman could tell it. 
And, what’s more, the mistress 
is takin’ her breakfast here in 
the kitchen because she durstn’t 
go nigh the parlour.” 

“And I got that bird off a 
missionary! A decenter-speak- 
in’ parrot I’ve never known, so 
far as my experience goes—and 
I’ve known a good few.” 

“ Folks have different notions 
on these matters; different 
standards, so to speak,” sug- 
gested Mrs Bosenna icily. 

“Tt’s my opinion,” put in 
Cai, “that missionary did you 
in the eye.” 

“Oh, that’s your opinion, is 
it? Well, you’d best take care, 
my joker, or you'll get some- 
thing in the eye yourself.” 

“We don’t want any prize- 
fightin’ here, if. you please,” 
commanded Mrs Bosenna. 

“There again!” foamed ’ Bias, 
with difficulty checking an 
oath, “A prize-fighter, am I? 
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Who put that into your head, 
ma’am? Who's been scan- 
dalisin’ me to you?” He 
turned, half-choking, and shook 
a minatory finger at Cai. 

“J—I didn’ say I had any 
objection to fightin’-men, not 
when they’re quiet,” Mrs 
Bosenna made haste to observe 
in a pacificatory tone. In fact 
she was growing nervous, and 
felt that she had driven her 
revenge far enough. “My late 
husband was very fond of the 
—the ring—in his young 
days.” 

It is easier, however, to 
arouse passions than to allay 
them, ’Bias continued to shake 
a finger at Cai, and Cai (be it 
said in justice) faced the accu- 
sation gamely. 

“T never scandalised you,” 
he answered, “In fact I done 
all in my power to remove the 
impression.” Feeling this to be 
infelicitous—in a sort of despair 
with his tongue, which had 
taken a twist and could say 
nothing aright this morning— 
he made haste to add in a tone 
at once easy and awkward, 
“It’s my belief, Bias, as your 
parrot ain’t fit to be left alone 
with females,” 

“Well, I’m goin’ to wring 
his neck anyway,” promised 
’Bias ; “and, if some folks aren’t 
careful, maybe I won't stop 
with his.” 

Cai, though with rising tem- 
per, kept his mnonchalance. 
“With you and me the creatur’ 
don’t feel the temptation, and 
consikently there’s a side of 
his character hidden from us. 
But in female company it comes 
out. You may depend that’s 
the explanation,” 
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‘Why, of course it is,” chimed 
in Mrs Bosenna with sudden— 
suspiciously sudden — convic- 
tion. ‘How elever of Captain 
Hocken to think of it!” 

“Yes, he’s clever,” growled 
"Bias, unappeased. ‘Oh, he’s 
monstrous clever, ma’am, is 
Caius Hocken! Such a friend, 
too!... And now, perhaps, 
he’ll explain how it happened— 
he bein’ so clever and such a 
friend —as he didn’ find this 
out two nights ago and warn 
me?” 

“T did warn ye, Bias,” Cai’s 
face had gone white under the 
taunt. “But I'll admit to you I 
might have pitched it stronger. 
. . . If you remember, on top 
of discussin’ the parrot we fell 
to discussin’ something—some- 
thing more important to both 
of us; and that drove the bird 
out o’ my head. It never 
crossed my mind again till bed- 
time, and then I meant to warn 
ye next day at breakfast.” 

“You’re good at explana- 
tions, this mornin’,” sneered 
"Bias. “Better fit there was 
no need, and youd played 
fair.” 

“Played fair’ !”—Cai flamed 
up at last—‘I don’t take that 
from you, ’Bias Hunken, nor 
yet from any one! You fell 
into your own trap — that’s 
what happened to you.... 
‘Played fair’? I suppose you 
was playin’ fair when you 
sneaked off unbeknowns and 
early to Rilla that mornin’, after 
wed agreed——” 

“Well?” asked ’Bias, as Cai 
came to a halt. 

“You know well enough 
what we agreed,” was Cai’s 
tame conclusion. 
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‘‘ Where’s the bird, ma’am,” 
asked ’Bias dully. Both men 
felt that all was over between 
them now, though neither quite 
understood how it had hap- 
pened. “It—it seems I’ve 
offended you, and I ask your 
pardon. As for my doin’ this 
o’ purpose—well, you must be- 
lieve it or not. That’s as con- 
science bids ye.... But one 
warnin’ I'll give—A bad friend 
don’t us’ally make a good hus- 
band.” 

He motioned to Dinah to lead 
the way to the parlour, and so, 
with a jerk of the head, took 
his leave, not without dignity. 

Mrs Bosenna promptly burst 
into tears. 

Cai, left alone with her and 
with the despair in his heart, 
slowly (scarce knowing what 
he did) drew forth a red spotted 
handkerchief and eyed it. 
Maybe he had, to begin with, 
some intention of proffering it. 
But he stood still, a figure of 
woe, now glancing at Mrs 
Bosenna, anon staring fixedly 
at the handkerchief as if in 
wonder how it came in his 
hand. He noted, too, for the 
first time that the tall clock in 
the corner had an exceptionally 
loud tick. 

“Go away!” commanded 
Mrs Bosenna after a minute or 
so, looking up with tear-stained 
eyes. It seemed that she had 
suddenly became aware of his 
presence. 

Cai picked up his hat. “I 
was waitin’ your leave, ma’am.” 

“ Go, please!” 

He went. He was indeed 
anxious to be gone. Very 
likely at the white gate, below 
by the stream, Bias was stand- 


ing in wait to knock his head 
off. Caididnotcare. Nothing 
mattered now—nothing but a 
desire to follow Bias and have 
another word with him. It 
might even be.... But no: 
*Bias was lost to him, lost irre- 
vocably. Yet he craved to 
follow, catch up with him, 
plead for one more word. 

He went quickly down the 
path to the gate, but of ’Bias 
there was no sign. 

Poor Cai! He took a step 
or two down the road, and 
halted. Since ’Bias was not in 
sight there would be little 
chance of overtaking him on 
this side of the town; and in 
the street no explanation would 
be possible, 

Cai turned heavily, set his 
face inland, and started to walk 
at a great pace. As though 
walking could exorcise what he 
carried in his heart ! 

Meanwhile Bias went strid- 
ing down the valley with equal 
vigour and even more deter- 
mination. His right hand 
gripped the parrot-cage, swing- 
ing it as he strode, and at in- 
tervals bumping it violently 
upon the ealf of his right leg, 
much to his discomfort, very 
much more to that of the bird 
—which nevertheless, though 
bewildered by the rapid nau- 
seating motion, and at times 
flung asprawl, obstinately for- 
bore to reproduce the form of 
words so offensive in turn to 
Mrs Bowldler and the ladies at 
Rilla. 

Once or twice, as his hand 
tired, and the rim of the cage 
impinged painfully on _ his 
upper ankle-bone, ’Bias halted 
and swore— 
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“All right, my beauty! 
You just wait till we get 
home!” 

He had never wrung a bird’s 
neck, and had no notion how 
to start on se fell a deed. He 
was, moreover, a humane 
man. Yet resolutely and with- 
out compunction he promised 
the parrot its fate. 

A little beyond the entrance 
of the town, by the gateway 
of Mr Rogers’s coal store, he 
came on a group—a trio—he 
could not well pass without 
salutation. They were Mr 
Rogers (in his bath-chair and 
wicked as ever) and Mr Philp, 
with Faney Tabb in attendance 
as usual, 

“Well, I hope you’re satis- 
fied this time?” Mr Rogers 
was saying. 

“T suppose I must be,” Mr 
Philp was grumbling in 
answer. “But all I can say 
is, coals burn faster than they 
used.” 

“It’s the way with best 
Newcastle.” Mr Rogers, who 
had never sold a ton of New- 
castle coal in his life (let alone 
the best), gave this cheerful 
assurance without winking an 
eye. 

“So you’ve told me more’n 
once,” retorted Mr Philp. “I 
never made a study o’ trade 
rowts, as they’re called; but 
more’n onee, too, it’s been in my 
mind to ask ye how Newcastle 
folk come to ship their coal to 
Troy by way o’ Runcorn.” 

Mr Rogers blinked know- 
ledgeably. “It shortens the 
distance,” he replied, “by a lot. 
But you was sayin’ as coals 
burned faster. Well, they do, 
and what’s the reason?” 
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“Ah!” said Mr Philp. 
“That’s what I'd like to 
know.” 

“ Well, I'll give ’ee the in- 
formation, and nothin’ to pay. 
Coals burn faster as a man 
burns slower. You’re gettin’ 
on in life; an’ next time you 
draw your knees nigher the 
grate you can tell yourself that, 
William Philp. . . . Hullo! 
there’s Cap’n Hunken!.. . 
Mornin’, Cap’n. That’s a fine 
bird you’re carryin’.” 

“A parrot, by the looks of 
it,” put in Mr Philp. 

“Sherlock ’Omes!” 
Rogers congratulated 
curtly. 

“’Mornin’, Mr Rogers — 
mornin’, Mr Philp!” ’Bias 
halted and held out the cage 
at half-arm’s length. “Yes, 
tis a fine bird, I’m told.” He 
eyed the parrot vindictively. 

“ Talks?” 

“Damn! That’s just it.” 

“ What can it say?” 

“Dunno, WishI did. Will 
ye take the bird for a gift, or 
would ye rather have sixpence 
to wring its neck?” 

“Both,” suggested Mr Philp 
with promptitude. 

“What yer wrigglin’ for like 
that, at the back o’ my chair, 
you Tabb’s child?” asked Mr 
Rogers, whose paralysis pre- 
vented his turning his head. 

‘“‘ Offer for ’n, master!” whis- 
pered Fancy. Mr Rogers, if 
he heard, made no sign. “ D’ye 
mean it?” he inquired of ’Bias. 
“T’m rather partial to parrots, 
as it happens: and it’s a fine 
bird. What’s the matter with 
it?” 

‘TI don’t know,” ’Bias con- 
fessed again. “I wish some- 
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body’d find out: but they tell 
me it can’t be trusted with 
ladies.” 

“Ts that why you're takin’ 
it for a walk? ... Well, I'll 
risk five bob, if it’s goin’ 
cheap.” 

Mr Philp’s face fell. “I'd 
ha’ gone half-a-crown, myself,” 
he murmured resignedly ; “ but 
I can’t bid up against a rich 
man like Mr Rogers. .. . 
You don’t know what he 
says?” 

“No moren Adam — only 
that it’s too shockin’ for human 
ears. If Mr Rogers cares to 
take the bird for five shillin’, 
he’s welcome and good rid- 
dance. Only he won’t never 
find out what’s wrong with 
him.” 

“ Honest ?” asked Mr Rogers. 

“Honest. I’ve lived along- 
side this bird seven years; he 
was bought off a missionary ; 
and J don’t know.” 

“Ah, well!” sighed Mr 
Philp. “Money can’t buy 
everything. But I don’t mind 
bettin’ I’d ha’ found out.” 

“Would ye now?” queried 
Mr Rogers with a wicked 
chuckle. “I'll put up a match, 
then. The bird’s mine for five 
shillin’: but Philp shall have 
him for a month, and I’ll bet 
Philp half-a-crown he don’t 
discover what you've missed. 
Done, is it?” 

“Done!” echoed Mr. Philp, 


appealing to "Bias and reach- 
ing out a hand for the cage. 

*“Done!” echoed Bias. “Five 
shillin’ suits me at any time, 
and I’m glad to be rid o’ the 
brute.” 

“There's one stippylation,” 
put in Mr Rogers. “ Philp must 
tell me honest what he dis- 
covers. .. . You, Tabb’s child, 
you're jogglin’ my chair again!” 

So Bias, the five shillings 
handed over, went his way; 
relieved of one burden, but not 
of the main one. 


“Well, if I ever!” echoed 
Dinah, returning to the kitchen 
at Rilla. “If that wasn’t a 
masterpiece, and no mistake!” 

“Is the bird gone?” asked 
her mistress. “Then you might 
fry me a couple of sausages 
and lay breakfast in the 
parlour.” 

Dinah sighed. “’Tis lovely,” 
she said, “ to be able to play the 
fool with men... ’tis lovely, 
and ‘tis what women were 
made for. But ’tis wasteful o’ 
chances all the same. There 
goes two that’ll never come 
back.” 

“You leave that to me,” 
said Mrs Bosenna, who had 
dried her eyes. ‘Joke or no, 
you'll admit I paid them out 
for it. Now don’t you fall 
into sentiments, but attend to 
prickin’ the sausages. You 
know I hate a burst sausage.” 


(To be continued.) 
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A SATYRIC DRAMA OF SOPHOCLES. 


In the numerous additions 
which Egyptian papyri have 
lately been making to the 
remains of Greek literature, 
the tragedians, if not especi- 
ally conspicuous, have by no 
means been left out in the 
cold. The first considerable 
gainer was Euripides, of whose 
lost ‘“Antiope” substantial 
pieces were extracted from the 
cartonnage of a mummy some 
twenty years ago. More re- 
cently large fragments of the 
same dramatist’s “ Hypsipyle,” 
of sufficient compass to eluci- 
date much of the structure, 
were disinterred at Oxyrhyn- 
chus in Upper Egypt.1 Now 
has come the turn of Sopho- 
cles; and the latest discovery, 
which was also made at Oxy- 
rhynchus, and has just been 
edited,? is without doubt the 
best. Not only is the find 
more satisfactory in point of 
preservation than others in 
the same category which have 
preceded, but the work proves 
to be a Satyric drama, not an 
ordinary tragedy; and with 
Sophocles as a writer of Satyr- 
plays we are wholly unfamiliar. 
As is well known, the only com- 
plete extant specimen of that 
branch of dramatic composition 
is the “ Cyclops” of Euripides ; 
of the older authors there re- 
main but the titles of some 
of their plays and short dis- 
jointed fragments preserved in 
the citations of grammarians 


and others, A fair sample of 
a Sophoelean Satyrie drama 
therefore reveals what is 
almost a new side of the 
poet. 

The salient features of Satyric 
drama were happily summed 
up by the critic Demetrius in 
the often-quoted phrase “ play- 
ful tragedy.” Its principal 
characters were the gods and 
heroes of the national myth- 
ology, which also supplied the 
tragic stage; but the stories 
chosen were such as were 
adapted to a lighter treat- 
ment, and a comic setting 
was provided in the invariable 
chorus of Satyrs. In Euripi- 
des’ ‘ Cyclops,” where the 
giant Polyphemus, who is 
blinded of his eye, may be 
called a tragi-comic figure, 
and Silenus and his satellites 
are buffoons, Odysseus pre- 
serves @ grave and decorous 
demeanour. Similarly in the 
new piece of Sophocles, to 
which we shall come directly, 
Apollo and the nymph Cyllene 
maintain their dignity unim- 
paired. No doubt, as Horace 
has remarked in his “Art of 
Poetry,” these sedate figures 
look a little out of place in 
such surroundings: “Tragoedia 

. intererit Satyris paullum 
pudibunda”; it was upon this 
contrast of diverse elements 
that such compositions largely 
depended for their humorous 
effect. They lay on the border- 





1 Published in Part VI. of the ‘Oxyrhynchus Papri,’ 1908. 
2 Ibid., Part IX., by the present writer. 
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land of tragedy and comedy, 
distinct from, though partak- 
ing of the qualities of, both. 
But they were always written 
by tragedians, whose prac- 
tice it was to append a Satyric 
drama to each trilogy or set 
of three tragedies. The high 
tension of the serious plays 
was thus relaxed by the lighter 
afterpiece. 

Let us now turn to the new 
example which illustrates this 
byway of the Attic drama. 
The papyrus containing it, 
which dates from about the 
end of the second century A.D., 
was found in a much damaged 
condition, but the broken parts 
have fitted together satisfac- 
torily, producing large remains 
of seventeen columns from the 
beginning of the piece. To 
judge from the “Cyclops,” the 
length of a Satyric drama was 
considerably less than that of 
the average tragedy, and the 
amount recovered in the pre- 
sent case may well represent 
one half, at least, of the original 
whole. The play is the “Ich- 
neutz,” or “The Trackers,” of 
which no more than the title 
and three insignificant frag- 
ments were previously known ; 
one of these fragments certainly 
recurs in the papyrus, thus 
establishing beyond question 
the identity, already sufficiently 
evident, of the work. No one 
had succeeded in divining the 
plot, which turns out to be 
derived from the familiar myth 
of the exploits of the intant 
god Hermes—his theft of 
Apollo’s cattle and his inven- 
tion of the lyre. The scene is 
laid on Mt. Cyllene in Arcadia ; 
the characters are Apollo, Si- 
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lenus and the chorus of Satyrs, 
the nymph Cyllene, who was 
the nurse of Hermes, and no 
doubt Hermes himself, though 
the text breaks off before he 
has appeared. In the opening 
act Apollo announces the loss 
of the cattle, for which he had 
vainly sought in various dis- 
tricts of Hellas, and offers a 


reward for their recovery. 


Silenus comes forward with his 
attendant Satyrs, professing 
his readiness to assist, and 
Apollo promises them gold and 
freedom for success. The 
Satyrs sing a short song, and 
then, encouraged by Silenus, 
start out in search; they are 
the “Trackers,” from whom 
the play was named. Con- 
fused traces of the cattle are 
soon found, their baffling char- 
acter being due to the wiliness 
of the thief, who had made the 
animals walk backwards to a 
cave where he had hidden them. 
At this point the seekers are 
suddenly alarmed by a strange 
sound, the note of the newly 
invented lyre, upon which 
Hermes was playing in the 
cavern below. Silenus scolds 
them severely for their cow- 
ardice, and promises the en- 
couragement of his presence. 
They take heart, and sing a 
lively little ode; but their 
ardour soon cools as the terri- 
fying sound is repeated with 
greater clearness, and they are 
with difficulty prevented from 
decamping by Silenus, who at 
last himself beats loudly at the 
cavern’s mouth, and summons 
the occupant to come forth. 
Thereupon the nymph Cyllene 
emerges, and after protesting 
against the rough behaviour of 
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her visitors and cautioning 
them to preserve secrecy, ex- 
plains that she is the nurse of 
the child just born to Zeus and 
Maia, and tells them of his 
astonishing growth and of the 
wonderful instrument which he 
had constructed from the shell 
of a dead animal and some 
cowhide; the names of this 
animal and of the instrument, 
after a sort of guessing-match, 
are finally disclosed as “tor- 
toise” and “lyre.” But the 
mention of the cowhide has 
given the “Trackers” another 
clue, and they now express 
their suspicion that the cows 
from which the hide had been 
taken were none other than 
those of Apollo. Cyllene in- 
dignantly repels this accusa- 
tion, and is still stoutly main- 
taining the innocence of her 
nursling when the text be- 
comes fragmentary. A broken 
column indicates that Apollo, 
summoned by Silenus and the 
Satyrs, soon reappeared upon 
the scene, and accepted their 
evidence as having earned the 
promised reward. Presumably 
the sequel resembled that 
of the Homeric “Hymn to 
Hermes”: the culprit was con- 
fronted with Apollo, whose 
wrath he appeased by the gift 
of the lyre, receiving in ex- 
change the stolen cows. 

For the general purposes of 
Satyric drama this was a fav- 
ourable theme. There was a 
well-marked vein of comedy in 
the thievish and lying propen- 
sities of the infant god, which 
in the Homeric “ Hymn” move 
Father Zeus to mirth, and were 
taken by Lucian as the subject 
of a dialogue; and it was per- 
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haps towards the close when 
the six-days-old robber was 
confronted with the indignant 
Apollo, that the humour of the 
piece was chiefly developed. 
In what has actually survived 
there is nothing so amusing as 
the scene in the “Cyclops” 
where Silenus acts as cup- 
bearer to Polyphemus, and 
surreptitiously to himself. The 
mimicry by the Satyrs of dogs 
upon the scent would no doubt 
lend itself to fun of a boisterous 
and perhaps broad kind, though 
there is throughout much less 
coarseness of expression than 
in the play of Euripides; it is, 
however, known from other 
sources that Sophocles was not 
always blameless in this re- 
spect. Here he writes with 
restraint, though with a light- 
heartedness and geniality which 
must have made this drama, if 
we had it complete, extremely 
attractive. Merriment was in- 
deed of the essence of a Satyr- 
play; in season and out of 
season, as Cyllene says of them, 
its grotesque chorus would have 
their jest. 

But this story of the inven- 
tion of the lyre must have had 
a special attraction for the poet 
on personal grounds. Sophocles 
was himself an adept upon that 
instrument, and he is stated 
to have turned his accomplish- 
ment to account by playing in 
his “Thamyras,” when that 
tragedy was brought out. 
That he performed also in the 
“Tohneute” is not recorded ; 
but it is no hazardous conjecture 
that here, too, he took an active 
though unseen part by produc- 
ing behind the scenes the strains 
which so much alarmed the 
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Satyrs. He would therefore be 
likely to approach this subject 
with more than usual interest 
and pleasure; and he seems to 
have suceeeded in investing it 
with a peculiar charm. 

The dualism to which atten- 
tion has been drawn above in 
Satyric drama extends to its 
diction. Here again there was 
something of a compromise be- 
tween the manner of tragedy 
and comedy. Style and vocabu- 
lary were largely tragic, but 
there was a certain admission 
of words and phrases of common 
parlance. Doubtless some vari- 
ation in this regard would be 
found in the individual plays 
of a single author. Here, at 
any rate, it may be said that 
the Silenus and Satyrs of 
Sophocles have less licence in 
language, as in sentiment, than 
those of Euripides. The same 
is true of the metre, which 
shows an unexpected severity. 
This is not the place for tech- 
nical details, and it will suffice 
to remark that the rhythm of 
the dialogue differs very little 
from that of a Sophoclean 
tragedy. The lyrical parts, as 
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in the “‘ Cyclops,” are somewhat 
slight ; this reduction in scale, 
as compared with tragedy, 
corresponded with the smaller 
compass of the play as a 
whole. 

To translate Sophocles wor- 
thily is never an easy task, and 
its difficulty is much increased 
when, as in the present instance, 
the translation has to be made 
from an imperfect text. The 
appended version follows the 
Greek closely where it is intact ; 
where it is mutilated I have 
sought to keep up the con- 
nection by a certain amount of 
conjectural supplement. To 
mark in the printed English 
text the distinction between 
translation and _ restoration 
would be tiresome, even if it 
were practicable. The reader 
who is unable to compare the 
original will, it is hoped, aecept 
the assurance that where liber- 
ties are taken, as for example 
in some of the choral songs, my 
imagination has been strictly 
regulated by the existing re- 
mains, which I have aimed 
at reproducing with as much 
fidelity as possible. 


(The action passes on Mt, CYLLENE in Arncapta. The stage represents a rugged 
woodland scene, in a corner of which there is a hidden cave.) 


Apollo, To gods and men I cry, to one and all, 
With promises of rich reward, I, Phebus. 
A grievous loss is mine: some thief has stolen 
My milch-kine and my calves, my pretty heifers ; 
All, all are gone, and vainly I pursue 
The furtive strayers from the cattle-stall, 
By treachery concealed. Ne’er had I thought 
That god or mortal creature of a day 
Had dared so greatly as to do this deed. 
Straightway on learning it, distraught with fear 
I go in search, making full proclamation 
To gods and men, that all may hear and know, 
While frenziedly I follow up the trail. 
The tribes of Thrace’s host I visited, 
But none would own a knowledge of the theft . . . 
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Thereafter sped I o’er the fruitful plains 
Of Thessaly, and to Bootia’s towns, 
Then to that fairest land Athene loves. . , 
And then I ranged among the Dorian folk 
And those who dwell adjacent, whence at last 
To steep Cyllene’s windy heights I come. 
Wherefore, if any shepherd, husbandman, 
Or charcoal-burner chance to be at hand, 
Or any of the nymph-born Satyr-breed 
Which haunts the hills, to all I thus proclaim; 
Here ready lies the boon prepared for him 
Who finds the filcher of Apollo’s kine. 
Silenus. O Phebus, I have heard thy voice upraised 
In words of proclamation, and apprised 
Of their import with that celerity 
An old man still commands, eager to be 
Thy favoured benefactor, forth I set, 
That haply I may hunt the quarry down. 
Then let my victory be noised abroad, 
And me be crowned with this thy golden meed. 
Yea, I will call my lynx-eyed sons to aid, 
If thou wilt but perform thy promises. 
Ap. The prize is ready ; only make good thy word. 
Sil. Yl find the cattle ; make thou good the prize. 
Ap. The finder gains it, whosoe’er he be. 
Sil. We'll seek in company, and share the spoil. 
Ap. Succeed, and I will add a further boon. 
Sil. What is it? What new guerdon meanest thou ? 
Ap. Ye shall be free, thou and thy progeny. 
Chorus of Satyrs. Hither, hither come away, 
Follow where the footprints stray ! 
Hullo, hullo! 
Follow, follow ! 
Ho there, ho there, thee I call ; 
Track the thief down, each and all, 
Track him to his hidden lair, 
Seek him, seek him everywhere ! 
Hark ! our father cheers us on ! 
How was this sly stealing done 
Under cover of the night ? 
Whither have they turned their flight ? 
Haply, if we now succeed, 
Sons and father shall be freed, 
And the kindly god our toils 
Shall relax, who to our gaze 
Here displays 
Earnest of the golden spoils. 
Sil. Fortune divine, and thou, the deity 
Who guidest steps aright, grant me success 
Upon this quest wherein my course is set, 
To track the quarry and the plunder down 
For Phebus, of the stolen kine bereft : 
The which if any man hath seen or heard, 
By telling it my gratitude he’d earn, 
And be lord Phebus’ benefactor too. ; 
I offer for the news due recompense. 
Chor, Who hath seen, or who hath heard ? 
Let him speak, and take reward. 
Sil. Doth any man profess to be informed ? 
Then we ourselves, it seems, must set to work. 
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Come now, let every one seek round about, 
Following whatever scent the breezes waft, 
Bending his knees and scanning all the ground. 
So let the search go forward, that at last 

It may be brought to profitable issue. | 


(The Corvus now divide into two or more search-parties. ) 


Half-Chor. A god, a god, a god, a god! Let be! es 
We seem to have them; hold! Do not advance! 

Half-Chor. These are the footprints of the stolen kine. 

Half-Chor. Silence! a god leads forth our colony. 

Half-Chor. How now, friend? Is our task performed aright? 
How say the trackers opposite ? 

Half-Chor. Why, yes! 

For in these marks alone the proof lies clear. | 
Half-Chor. See, see, again the very hoofs’ imprint ! 
Half-Chor. Aye, look, the very measurement and span ! 

Half-Chor. Run quickly on the trail and listen well, 

If any ear may catch the noise of kine. 





(A noise.) 


| 
! 
Half-Chor. I cannot hear their voices clearly yet, o 
But here the foot-marks, here the very track 
Of those lost kine lie manifest to view. ' 
Half-Chor. Let be! By Zeus, the footprints are reversed ! | 
They look the other way! See here! What’s this? 
What is the manner of their ordering ? | 
The front becomes the rear, others again 
Are mixed and turned in opposite directions ; 
A strange confusion held the driver’s mind. 
Sil. What then is this new art of yours, what’s this? 
’Tis strange to hunt stretched thus upon the ground. 
What is your method? I am all abroad. 
Prone as a hedgehog in a copse ye lie, 
Or stooping like an ape pollute the air. 
What means it? Where on earth were ye taught this? sd 
Tell me, for such ways are without my ken. 


(The noise caused by the lyre of Hmrmes in the cave below is continued : 
the CHorus retreat in sudden panic.) 


Chor. Hu, hu, hu, hu! 

Sil. What means this cry? Whom do ye fear or see? 
What is the awful sight? why rave ye thus? 
There was some noise here: would ye know its cause? 
Why are ye silent, ye who erst were loud? 

Chor. Be silent, pray ! 

Sil. What is it there that ye keep turning from ? 

Chor. Ah, listen now ! 

Sil. How can I listen when I hear no voice? 

Chor. Do as I ask ! 4 








Sil. My search will ne’er be profited by you. 
Chor, Listen again awhile to this strange thing, 
A noise such as no mortal heard before, 
Whereby we here stand dumbstruck and confounded. | 
Sil. Why do ye cower and shrink before a noise, | 
Uncleanly bodies fashioned out of wax, 
Vilest of creatures, who in every shadow 
Behold some terror, ever full of fear, 
Slack, heedless, undevoted servitors, 
Mere flesh, all talk and lust, professing faith, 
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But when the time comes, flying from the deed ! 

Can ye be sons, ye wretches, of that sire 

Whose youthful prowess many a trophy set 

Before his brides’ abodes, whose wont was not 

To turn his back in flight, nor be subdued, 

Who shrank not at the noise of hill-fed herds, 

But was a man of doughty deeds; and now 

' Their lustre is besmirched by what ye do 

@ At some new cheating noise which shepherds make, 

And ye, like children, fear ere ye have proved it, 

Abandoning the hope of golden wealth 

That Phcebus held before us and confirmed, 

The ending of our bondage which he promised 

To you and me: these ye let fall, and sleep. 

| Unless ye now pursue and track me down 
These cattle with their cowherd, ye yourselves 
Shall raise a noise—the noise that cowards ought. 

| Chor. Father, stand by and be thyself our guide, 

! And thou shalt see if any play the coward ; 

l Soon shalt thou know that this reproach is nought. 








Sil. Yea, I will keep at hand and urge you on, 
Sounding the whistle that speeds on the hounds. 
Come, take your stand upon the branching roads, 
And I will stay and guide your erring steps. 
Chor. Ha, ha! Pst, pst! Hu, hu! 
Tell me, what do you do? 
Why vainly mutter and cry? 
Why look at me thus awry? 
What is this first to be won? 
Ihave you! No, he is gone! 
You are my prisoner, come ! 
Hither now! What have ye heard? 
Was it a snake or a bird? 
A fair wind carries us fast. 
You are here! ‘You have passed ! 
Far with thee will I roam, 
? Come what come may ! 
Who is this rider, say ! 
Here’s the track, hither, this way ! 
Marching, marching, follow me on! 
What are you doing? Begone, begone ! 
Here are the kine, here our task ; 
Do not delay it, I ask. 
How have you helped on the quest ? 
This is the one who seeks best. 
See, he follows right orderly ! 
} Follow, follow, follow with me ! 
Fie for shame! Thou sluggard, awake ! 
Soon of our labours an end we’ll make ; 
Freedom is ours, ours for ever, 
4 So falter we never. 
On, onward, speed forward, come on ! 
Already the flank is won.— 
| 
| 
' 


(The noise is heard more plainly.) 


Why silent, father? Did we speak the truth? 
Hearest thou not the voice, or art thou deaf? 
Sil. Hush! What is that? 


Chor I'm off ! 


Sil. Stay, if you can! 
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Chor. It cannot be; but do thou please thyself, 
Seek, follow up the trail and find the kine, 
Enrich thyself with gold: we are resolved 
To spend no further time in waiting here. 

Sil. Nay, never will I suffer you to leave 
Or to renounce the task, before we learn 
What it is hidden in this cave below. 

Chor. Thou within, come forth and tell 
What is this amazing sound ! 

So will we reward thee well, 
Plenty’s gifts shall here abound. 

Sil, He'll never show himself to them; but I 
With many leaps and kicks upon the ground 
Will raise a din which quickly should compel 
A hearing, though he were as deaf as stone. 


(SILENUS stamps and beats loudly above the cave ; CYLLENE appears ; 


SILENUS retreats hastily to the rear.) 


Cyll. Satyrs, why came ye rushing noisily 
To this green wooded hill, where wild things roam ? 
What is this new device? What means this change 
From those pursuits wherewith ye pleased your lord, 
Who, clad in skin of fawns and bearing high 
The lightly-wielded thyrsus, ever used 
To lead the shout Evoe! around the god, 
By daughter-nymphs begirt and thronging sons? 
But whither now these gusts of sudden frenzy 
Whirl you, I know not. ’Tisariddle! I heard 
At once such cries as huntsmen make who come 
Upon some wild brood pent within their lair, 
And intermixed sped arrows from the tongue 
Against some thief escaping with his spoils, 
And proclamations offering rewards. 
Then this was drowned by yet another noise, 
With kicks of many feet hard by my dwelling. 
Hearing such strange discordant sounds as these, 
Had I none other senses than mine ears, 
I should have said ye all were seized with madness. 
How will ye next misuse a harmless nymph? 
Chor. Lovely nymph, thine anger stay ! 
Hate and strife lie far away. 
No unfriendly word from me, 
No vain taunt, shall ruffle thee. 
So revile us not, but this 
Graciously disclose, what is 
Here concealed below the ground, 
Making such an awesome sound ? 
Cyll. Ah, this is now a gentler mood than erst, 
Thus seeking will ye learn more easily 
Than by bold feats or rude attempts upon 
A timid, helpless nymph. I like it not, 
So to engage upon shrill strife of words. 
Come, tell it calmly and reveal to me 
What is your chief desire in coming here. 
Chor. Mighty Cyllene, lady of these hills, 
Soon shalt thou learn the purpose of our coming. 
But tell us first about this voice’s sound, 
And who of mortals speaks therewith his thought. 
Cyll. Well, first must this be clearly understood, 
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That, if ye should disclose these words of mine, 
The penalty from you will be exacted. 
It is a secret in the gods’ abodes 
Lest tidings of the deed reach Hera’s ear. 
Zeus came to Maia’s hidden dwelling-place, 
Forgetful of his own deep-bosomed spouse, 
And in a lonely cave begat a son, 
Who now within these arms of mine is nursed ; 
ad For sickness overcomes his mother’s strength. 

| 





Wherefore by day and night I watch his cradle, 
Giving the tendance which an infant needs, 
Supplying food and soothing him to rest. 
And lo, he daily grows beyond the span 
Of nature, so that fear and wonder seize me. 
Not full six days have passed since he was born, 
And yet he presses on to boyhood’s stature, 
His shoot springs ever upward, knowing not 
| A pause ; such is the child stored here within, 
' Who at his sire’s behest lies yet concealed. 
And that dread voice ye ask of, ringing out 
From instrument unseen, a single day 
o Beheld him fashion from an upturned box. 
| So sweet a vessel hath he thus devised 
From a dead beast, and makes resound below. 
Chor. Stranger story ne’er was heard ; 
Was it then a child who stirred 
Such a fearsome sound as this? 
| What a wondrous feat is his ! 
Can you mean a new-born boy 
Fashioned this unheard-of toy ? 
From the dead dry skin and bones 
Brought to birth these living tones? 
Cyll. Be not faithless! Faithful are the words divine which greet your ear. 
Chor. How can I believe a dead thing speaks with voice like this I hear ? 
Cyll. Nay, believe! In life he spake not, but in death a voice he found. 
Chor. Tell us, what was his appearance? Was he long or short or round ? 
sd Cyli. Short and rounded like a pot, with dappled skin all shrivelled hard. 
Chor. Was he something like a cat in girth, or rather like a pard? 
Cyll. Something more or less between, short in the legs and circular. 
Chor. Is he not then like a lizard ; would he with a crab compare? 
Cyil. No, he is not such as these ; another likeness please to find. 
Chor. Does he then perhaps recall a beetle horned, of Etna’s kind? 
Cyll. Now at last ye know his semblance, from the truth ye are not wide. 
Chor. Say what is the part that sounds, the inner or the outer side. 
Cyll. ’Tis the outer covering of skin, near kinsman of a shell. 
Chor. What name doth he bear? Supply it, if thou hast aught more to tell 
Cyll. ‘ Tortoise” names the boy the beast, and “lyre” he calls the sounding 


part. 
Chor. How then was the part made vocal, how attuned, by what new art? 
Cyll. First the shell he hollowed cleanly, then he stretched thereon a skin 
From a cow flayed, which resounding spreads abroad this ringing din. . . . 


(A few lines are lost, in which the description of the lyre was continued ; the word 
“* pegs,” on which the strings were fastened, is to be recognised, CYLLENE 
proceeds ;) 


Here in pain his one assuagement, here his only solace lie ; 
He delights in this mad joy, and singing songs in harmony. 
Highly is his soul exalted by the lyre, his cunning toy ; 

To a dead beast thus a voice was given by an infant boy. 
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Chor. Hark! A note the woodland fills, 
Fantasies flit o’er the hills, 
Clear expressed in song ! 
But the thing to which we're led 
Step by step must now be said : { 
(How can we be wrong ?) 
He who found this wonder out 
Was the robber, never doubt ! 
Be not thou displeased at this ! 
| Lady, take it not amiss ! 
Cyll. What is this folly? Whom do ye call a thief? 
| Chor. Lady, by heaven, we would not anger thee. 
Cyll. Will ye accuse of theft the son of Zeus? 
iH Chor. Aye, and will overtake him, theft and all. ) 
| Cyll. The gods are thieves then, if ye speak the truth. 
i] 
i 








Chor. We speak the truth which thou art fain to hide. 
Full sure are we this boy did steal the kine, } 
i And from the corse of one of them he flayed 
That piece of skin which to the shell he fitted. .. . 
| Cyll. I see ye play on my simplicity, 

Seeking no other object than a jest. I 
| For my part henceforth be at ease, and if 
i It gives you pleasure, or if ye think to gain, 
Laugh as ye will, and let your hearts be glad. 
But do not mock the very son of Zeus, 
i Nor with new tales assail a new-born child. 
i His father gave him not a thievish nature, 
| Nor in his mother’s stock doth theft prevail. 
If any theft there be, the robber seek 
In some poor churl ; this boy’s house hungers not. 
Look at his birth ; fasten the guilt where’er 
’Tis due ; but here to bring it is not meet. 
Nay, ye are ever children: bearded men, 
Ye revel like a goat among the thistles. 
Cease courting pleasure with your hairless pates ! 
Will not the utterer of foolish jests 
Anon to tears be driven? So say I. 
Chor. Turn and twist, thy fables weave, 
Any artifice conceive ; 
Thou wilt ne’er persuade 
Me of this, that he whose hand 
Made this instrument hide-spanned 
Other cattle flayed 
Than Apollo’s: from this track 
Do not seek to draw me back... . 

Cyll. But shall a child like this be called a thief ? 

Chor. If he does wicked things, then is he wicked. 

Cyll. The son of Zeus may not be thus abused. 

Chor. If it be true, we have the right to speak. 

Cyll. Ye shall not say it... 

If then the kine are here, where do they feed ! 

Chor. Perhaps there’s room for several below. 

Cyll. Who has them then, knaves? What will ye hazard next? 
Chor. The boy whom thou dost keep enclosed within. 

Cylil. Cease speaking slander of the son of Zeus ! 

Chor. We'll cease when someone brings those cattle out. 

Cyll. Ye and your kine will be the death of me. . . . 


(The text here breaks of. Some remains of another column show APOLLO, sum- 
moned by SiLenvs and the CHorvs, again upon the stage, eventually, no 
doubt, to be confronted with HERMES.) 

A. 8. Hunt. 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


MR WINSTON CHURCHILL’S VERSATILITY—“ VIOLENCE” AND BAD 
‘“¢ CITIZENS ’—A CONSTITUTIONAL PEOPLE—ROBERT SOUTHEY—HIS 
FALSE IMPRESSION OF HIMSELF—AN OVERWEENING CONCEIT—HIS 
EXCELLENT WORK AND CHARACTER—A HISTORY OF PROSE RHYTHM 
—PROFESSOR SAINTSBURY’S INGENIOUS THESIS—AN ANTHOLOGY 
OF PROSE—THE ANCIENTS LOVE OF NATURE—SIR ARCHIBALD 


GEIKIE’S TREATISE, 


Mr WINSTON CHURCHILL 
has proved himself, since he 
took office in a Radical Govern- 
ment, the most versatile of 
demagogues. At the outset he 
discovered, in friendly rivalry 
with his colleague, Mr Lloyd 
George, that there was, for a 
while at least, a clear profit in 
inciting the hatred of class 
against class. The country is 
not likely to forget or forgive 
the raving, ramping campaign 
of these twin sons of Thunder. 
In the wanton destruction of 
the British Constitution, by 
what Mr Balfour called a felon’s 
stroke, Mr Churchill played a 
conspicuous part. He did his 
best to create a wanton and 
unjust prejudice in the popular 
mind against the House of 
Lords, to several members of 
which he is bound by the ties 
of blood. Such jingling, mean- 
ingless phrases as “we've got 
‘em on the run, we'll keep ’em 
on the run,” are still fresh in the 
people’s memory. Then sud- 
denly class-hatred gathered no 
more votes. Mr Lloyd George 
might apparently feed upon his 
own rhetoric. For himself, Mr 
Churchill determined “to ab- 
jure sack and live cleanly.” He 


came forward, for a month, as 
a patriotic Minister, the cham- 
pion of British supremacy and 
a strong navy. The mood 
passed swiftly,and Mr Churchill 
lost the opportunity which is 
never granted twice to the 
same politician. He might 
have resigned, and became the 
representative of a nation. He 
preferred to remain in the 
Cabinet, the slave of a peace- 
ful majority, and to leave the 
Mediterranean, with the food- 
supply of the country, to its 
fate. Still restless to be cast 
in another réle, he has dis- 
turbed the tranquillity of the 
recess by giving a pompous 
representation of Mr Pecksniff. 
There he stands in the pose of 
platitude, with his hand in his 
vest, addressing the country for 
its good. And we offer Sir 
George Ritchie our sincerest 
condolences. If he receives 
at his breakfast-table many 
such missives as Mr Winston 
Churchill favours him withal, 
he will lose his appetite even 
for his native marmalade. 
Through weary columns of 
‘The Times’ Mr Churchill 
preaches the doctrines of law 
and order. He has at last 
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finally renounced the gospel of 
his father that “Ulster will 
fight, and Ulster will be right.” 
Always a late-learner, he de- 
sires to teach the world that 
obedience to the whim of a 
composite majority of the House 
of Commons is the universal 
duty. Now “opsimathie,” said 
Sir Matthew Hale, “which is 
too late beginning to learn, 
was accounted a great vice, 
and very unseemly amongst 
moral and natural men,” and 
Mr Churchill must excuse us 
if we doubt the depth and sin- 
cerity of his new doctrine. 
“Violence within the realm,” 
says he, “is the mark of a bad 
citizen.” This is true enough, 
if we reserve the right to resist 
tyranny. It is a lesson which 
Mr Churchill and his colleagues 
are prevented from inculcating 
by six years of unbridled law- 
lessness. Even if they made 
public confession of their sins, 
and, humbly repentant, de- 
manded absolution from their 
dupes, the absolution would be 
withheld. They are not re- 
pentant. When their own 
lessons fail them, they misread 
the lessons of others, and we do 
not suppose that Mr Churchill 
has deceived anybody by his 
latest manifestoes, not even 
Sir George Ritchie himself. 
“Violence within the realm 
is the mark of a bad citizen.” 
How has our Radical Govern- 
ment interpreted this pregnant 
saying? For six years it has 
made a convenience of the law. 
It has encouraged violence with 
a stout heart, whenever violence 
has strengthened its majority. 
It has looked upon cattle- 
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driving with a lenient smile. 
An ill-timed jest from Mr 
Birrell has seemed enough to 
palliate the fiercest outrage of 
Nationalist Ireland. There are 
no “bad citizens” where Mr 
Devlin reigns. With the con- 
tempt for authority which has 
always characterised them in 
small things as in great, Mr 
Asquith and his friends have 
permitted Mr Fitzgibbon, a 
gentleman who publicly de- 
clared that “estates in Con- 
naught should be sold at 
fag-end prices,” to remain a 
member of the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board. Was not this 
“violence within the realm,” 
or is it true that in the 
government of Ireland only 
“bad citizens” need apply? 
The policy pursued in Ireland 
has been matched by the law- 
lessness encouraged by our 
Ministers at the London Docks. 
Mr Tillett, their prime favour- 
ite, has been permitted to pray 
for the death of Lord Devon- 
port in public. The honest 
men who dared to work have 
been belaboured by the strikers 
at their leisure and with im- 
punity. Not content with 
placing the Trade Unions 
above the law, the Govern- 
ment have permitted warlike 
as well as peaceful picketing. 
And the reason was not far 
to seek. The professors of 
“violence” are well-organised 
voters, and they are never 
“bad citizens,” who have 
learned how to go to the poll- 
ing-booth in a compact body. 
But what became in the East 
of London of “all the liberties 
which dignify our island life, 
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which are the envy of every 
foreign people,” to quote Mr 
Churchill’s stilted phrases? 
They were gaily trodden under- 
foot by the Home Office, lest, 
surviving, they might lose 
the Government a handful of 
precious votes. 

For the same reason the mis- 
creants go scatheless who incite 
soldiers to kill their officers. 
The murder of officers, we take 
it, is not the “violence” of 
“bad citizens.” And in general 
every crime may be pardoned, 
if the enlargement of the 
criminal appear “popular” or 
provide a demagogue with a 
passage of rhetoric. The world 
is never likely to forget the 
blue-eyed shepherd of Dart- 
moor, the “good citizen,” the 
recital of whose injuries rocked 
a vast and sobbing audience to 
tears, and was as fair an excuse 
for a political argument as any 
ene of our Ministers has ever 
found. The blue-eyed one, we 
are forced to confess, was not a 
true apostle of law and order. 
But he pointed a moral, he 
adorned a tale, perhaps he 
suggested to a foolish Minister 
that the bench of judges was 
out of harmony with the British 
democracy, and, at any rate, he 
was far too valuable a “citizen” 
to languish all his life in an un- 
comfortable jail. 

The persistent lawlessness 
of the Government, then, 
makes Mr Churchill’s rodo- 
montade hypocritical and rid- 
iculous. We agree with a 
wise “Contemporary,” who 


points out in ‘The Times’ 
that the only principle dis- 
cernible in it all 


“is that 


A Constitutional People. 
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what suits the Government is 
right, and what does not is 
wrong.” And there is another 
and deeper reason why Mr 
Churchill’s mouth should be 
closed in the presence of Ulster 
and its purposes. “We are a 
constitutional country,” he said 
in his pious address. Had he 
said “were,” we should have 
agreed with him. We are 
* constitutional ” no longer. 
Our constitution was de- 
stroyed by Mr Asquith after 
@ campaign of unexampled 
and irrelevant insult con- 
ducted by Mr Asquith’s lieu- 
tenants. The Radicals cannot 
have their cake and eat it. 
Having destroyed the con- 
stitution, they cannot find 
shelter behind it for their mis- 
deeds. We pointed out many 
months ago in this magazine 
that the Radicals would be the 
first to regret the absence of the 
restraint once imposed upon 
them by the House of Lords. 
In desperation Mr Churchill 
invokes “the Crown and Par- 
liament of these realms.” He 
invokes them too late. The 
Crown and Parliament are no 
more. The King, by a trick, 
has been made the instrument 
of a party. The veto of the 
Lords is treasonably abolished, 
and whatever laws are passed 
to-day carry with them no 
other authority than the whim 
of the House of Commons. Un- 
til the constitution be restored, 
we live under a tyranny, reck- 
less and unbridled. The ancient 
privileges of the people are 
torn away. An appeal to the 
country has been made impos- 
sible. Mr Churchill knows as 
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well as any man in the country 
that the Home Rule Bill is 
being passed against the general 
wish of Great Britain, and it 
has been passed as the result 
of a nefarious bargain. Until 
Mr Asquith has redeemed his 
debt of “honour,” and re- 
created the House of Lords, we 
are without the semblance of 
@ government; nothing stands 
between us and the usurp- 
ing tyranny. And tyranny 
leaves but one loophole of 
escape—resistance. “ Men have 
been found, and will be found 
again in the world,” says Mr 
Churchill, “to dare and suffer 
all things in resistance to 
tyranny.” This is one among 
the many copybook headings, 
mistaken by Mr Churchill for 
arguments, which we gladly 
endorse. And let it be remem- 
bered that in this battle of 
“tyranny” and “resistance ” 
it is Mr Churchill and his 
masters who are the aggressors, 
They are thrusting the men of 
Ulster out of the Union against 
their will, and handing them 
over to what they know to be 
a hostile majority. When Mr 
Churchill asserts in his most 
unctuous manner that he and 
his accomplices “seek to libe- 
rate, not to enthrall, to concili- 
ate, not to coerce,” he is talk- 
ing nonsense. ‘“ We have no 
intention,” he boasts, “of cre- 
ating evils greater than those 
we wish to remedy.” Who 


made him master of his “in- 
tention”? If he had studied 
history he would know that 
most ef the evils which have 
overtaken the world have come 
from the failure of “inten- 
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tions,” good or bad. What 
would be the result of the 
Home Rule Bill, were it ever 
passed, Mr Churchill does not 
know; perhaps he does not 
care. It is very certain that 
it would be far other than he 
or Mr Asquith intends or ex- 
pects. But in Mr Churchill 
the sense of humour is wholly 
lacking. Had he been able to 
laugh, only once, at his own 
pomposity, he would never 
have penned his egregious 
epistles to Sir George Ritchie. 


A lack of humour neutralises 
the most of the virtues, Manya 
greater man than Mr Churchill 
has injured his career by the 
mere inability to understand his 
own foibles. Robert Southey, 
for instance, could never see 
himself in a fair and just rela- 
tion to the rest of the world. 
He was totally without that 
sense of proportion that is the 
essence of humour, and he has 
come down to us in a far 
different guise from that which 
would have been his, if he had 
not too gravely considered his 
pretensions. He could not, if 
he would, take himself other 
than seriously. He eompared 
himself, in prose and verse, 
—and he loved comparisons, 
—only with the highest. In 
his estimation there was only 
one thing in the world greater 
than his poetry, and that was 
his prose. “‘Thalaba,’” said he 
to one confiding correspondent, 
“has certainly and inevitably 
the faults of ‘Samson Agon- 
istes.’ . . . Such as it is, I 
know no poem which can 
claim a place between it and 
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the ‘Orlando.’ Let it be 
weighed with ‘Oberon’; per- 
haps, were I to speak out, I 
should not dread a trial with 
Ariosto.” That is well enough, 
but there is better to follow. 
“Nothing can be more ab- 
surd,” says he at a later date, 
“than thinking of comparing 
any of my poems with the 
‘Paradise Lost.? With Tasso, 
with Virgil, with Homer, there 
may be fair grounds of com- 
parison ; but my mind is wholly 
unlike Milton’s.” Indeed it 
was, and no less unlike the 
mind of Spenser, with whom 
Southey was also ready to 
compete. “Now I will avow 
myself confident to ask you,” 
he wrote to a friend, “if you 
know any other poem of equal 
originality, except the ‘Fairy 
Queen’?” This question was 
of ‘Thalaba,’ and as you read 
you wonder how it was that 
a writer thus wanting in self- 
criticism should have produced 
the excellent work that Southey 
produced. 

With yet greater hope and 
courage he looked forward to 
the fate of his histories. ‘ You 
will find my style plain and 
short,” he wrote early in life, 
“and of condensed meaning— 
plain as a Doric building, and, 
I believe, of eternal durability.” 
Eternal is a long word, it is 
the word which Southey ap- 
plied always to the durability 
of his works. His ‘ History of 
Brazil’ filled him with a pro- 
phetic enthusiasm which it 
would not be easy to match 
in literary annals. After ex- 


plaining that a certain number 
of libraries would purchase the 
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book, and some fifty persons, 
that a few friends would regret 
that he did not give to poetry 
the time which he had squan- 
dered upon Brazil, ‘“ And is 
this all?” he asks. And finds 
the answer himself: “No, 
Chancey Townsend, it is not 
all; and I should deal insin- 
cerely with you if I did not 
add, that ages hence it will 
be found among those works 
which are not destined to 
perish, and secure for me a 
remembrance in other coun- 
tries as well as in my own; 
that it will be read in the 
heart of South America, and 
communicate to the Brazilians, 
when they shall have become 
a powerful nation, much of 
their own history which would 
otherwise have perished; and 
be to them what the work 
of Herodotus is to Europe.” 
There is an ingenuous senti- 
mentality in this passage which 
might almost move you to tears. 
So high the hope! So paltry 
the fulfilment ! 

And as a lack of humour de- 
prived Southey of a proper 
understanding of his own 
powers, so it rendered him 
strangely unjust to the talents 
of others. He disapproved of 
Shelley and Byron with the 
same gravity wherewith he 
approved of himself. He dis- 
dained to criticise. For him it 
was enough to condemn in a 
lofty righteousness of spirit. 
When he called ‘Don Juan’ 
a foul blot on the literature of 
England, he wrote perhaps with 
a sense of exasperation. The 
insolence of Byron, always an 
artist in invective, was doubt- 
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less hard to bear. There was 
small excuse for the language 
which Southey held to Shelley. 
“Except the ‘Alastor,’ which 
you sent me,” thus he wrote to 
the younger poet, “I have never 
read or seen any of your publi- 
cations since you were at Kes- 
wick. The specimens which I 
happen to have seen in reviews 
and newspapers have confirmed 
my opinion that your powers 
for poetry are of a high order, 
but the manner in which those 
powers have been employed is 
such as to prevent me from 
feeling any desire to see more 
productions so monstrous in 
their kind and so pernicious 
in their tendency.” Time has 
amply redressed the balance, 
Shelley has won an honoured 
place in the assembly of the 
poets. Southey’s condemna- 
tion remains a curiosity of 
criticism. 

This strange streak of arrog- 
ance has profoundly injured 
the reputation of Southey. If 
only he who found so much in 
the world to laugh at could 
have laughed at himself! But 
no; he was engaged for forty 
years in inventing a Southey 
who did not exist. Like many 
another, he outgrew the foolish 
opinions which he cherished in 
his boyhood, as children outgrow 
the measles. He refused to 
make confession of the change. 
He was still haunted by a phan- 
tom of consistency. “It is the 
world that has changed, not I,” 
said he, and the world has rare- 
ly changed so little as between 


1794 and 1806. With the same 
dogged resolution he told him- 
self and his friends that he 
would not succumb to grief or 
unhappiness. “My mind is 
too active and too well discip- 
lined,” he declared, “ to yield to 
any such criminal weakness.” 
And when his son died there 
came a cry from his heart 
which is worth ten thousand 
times more than his long pre- 
tence of a hardened stoicism. 
Thus Southey invented a 
phantom personage for his 
own pride and pleasure. A 
far nobler, gayer figure is 
the real Southey, who, hidden 
from himself, is revealed in 
many pages of his admirable 
Letters. A valiant man, of 
incomparable industry and the 
loftiest sense of duty, Southey 
lived merely to accomplish his 
own work, and to serve others. 
His enthusiasm for literature 
was tireless and sincere. If he 
overrated the excellence of his 
own work, he could not overrate 
the pleasure which their com- 
position gave him. One day, 
he writes: “The first proofs of 
‘Kehama’ arrived this evening. 
Huzza!” Whatever he wrote 
he wrote with all his heart and 
with all his skill. When he 
undertook a life of Nelson, he 
confesses that he did not choose 
the subject, and that it was out 
of his way; nevertheless he 
“executed it con amore,” and 
it remains, in its author’s de- 
spite, its author’s masterpiece 
of biography. It may be true 
that his epics will henceforth 
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be unread and unreadable. It 
is equally true that a vast deal 
of his excellent prose is destined 
tosurvive. One book above all, 
‘The Doctor,’ fruit of his leisure 
and good spirits, is assured of 
its place in the world. Wise, 
humorous, and witty by turns, 
‘The Doctor’ is the clearest 
revelation of Southey’s amiable 
character, and by a becoming 
irony, he, who so often misread 
the meaning and import of his 
own works, very clearly under- 
stood ‘The Doctor.’ “ With 
something of Tristram Shandy 
in its character,” said he, 
“something of Rabelais, more 
of Montaigne, and a little of old 
Burton, the predominant char- 
acter is still my own.” And a 
very good character, too! He 
was & man who loved humane 
letters, and was content with 
little. He says that he never 
found life dull, and we can be- 
lieve him. “I have books, and 
port wine, and a view from my 
window.” And books meant 
more to him perhaps than port 
or the view. He becomes 
dithyrambic when the making 
of his library is in progress, 
and a parcel sent down by 
coach from his favourite book- 
seller was a constant excitement. 
Yet, as he says, had he been 
condemned to the possession of 
no more than a score he could 
have been happy enough. “My 
library,” says he, “if reduced 
to these bounds, would con- 
sist of Shakespeare, Chaucer, 
Spenser, and Milton; Lord 
Clarendon; Jackson, Jeremy 
Taylor, and South; Isaac 


Walton, Sidney’s ‘ Arcadia,’ 
Fuller’s ‘Church History,’ and 
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Sir Thomas Browne; and what 
a wealthy and well-stored mind 
would that man have, what an 
inexhaustible reservoir, what a 
Bank of England to draw upon 
for profitable thoughts and 
delightful associations, who 
should have fed upon them!” 
That is the true note of 
enthusiasm, and it is heard 
again and again in Southey’s 
Letters. 

He was, moreover, a stout 
champion of Church and State, 
at a time when the most of the 
poets were ranged on the other 
side—a fact which goes as far 
to explain his unpopularity 
as his own arrogance. A 
good Tory and a noble patriot, 
he fought the cause of his 
country with a valiant pen. 
“T am for war as long as 
Bonaparte lives,” said he, and 
his hostility to the Corsican 
never withered nor wavered. 
To his friends he was as loyal 
as to his country. Not. once 
does he speak of Wordsworth 
but in the words of the highest 
praise. If he deplored the 
fatal indecision of Coleridge’s 


character, he applauded with « 


a glad heart his wisdom and 
the grandeur of his mind. If 
he was bitterly unjust to those 
who seemed, often on very in- 
sufficient grounds, to outrage his 
delicately poised moral sense, 
he had a quick understanding 
of all to whom he gave his 
sympathy. His sketches of 
Wordsworth and Coleridge, of 
Landor and Walter Scott, are 
as just as they are faithful, 
and he has drawn that mon- 
strous child of genius, Hartley 
Coleridge, in the true colours 
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of pathos and surprise. In- 
deed, he had a deft hand 
at portraiture, where his pre- 
judices were not engaged. 
Here, for instance, chosen 
at random, is a glimpse of 
De Quincey. “Little Mr De 
Quincey is at Grasmere,” he 
writes. “He was here last 
week, and is coming again. 
I wish he was not so little, and 
I wish he would not leave his 
greatcoat always behind upon 
the road. But he is a very 
able man, with a head brimful 
of information.” Is there any- 
thing more you wish to know 
of the opium-eater ? 


Professor Saintsbury de- 
serves the gratitude of all men 
of letters for his spirited de- 
fence of the art of prose! The 
critics of the commonplace 
would have it that the writing 
of prose is no art at all, buta 
mere means of conducting an 
argument or imparting infor- 
mation. Some years ago one of 
these critics laid it down as a 
principle that “a man who 
has an argument to enforce, 
or a series of facts to relate, 
ought never in his argument or 
his relation to lose touch with 
the spoken speech.” Why the 
unfortunate man should thus 
be condemned to the strait- 
jacket of conversation the critic 
did not explain. He merely 
echoed the prevailing opinion 
that prose should not appeal to 
the ear but to the brain alone, 
that there was an insidious 
deception in lofty - sounding 
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periods, that the less a prose 
writer thought about words 
the better, that the excellence 
of Fielding and Goldsmith 
“was largely accidental.” Such 
was the theory of prose style 
held by a critic some ten years 
ago. It was held in defiance 
of the practice of all the 
masters, and a mere reference 
to Sir Thomas Browne or John 
Donne, to Lamb or Hazlitt, 
to Coleridge or De Quincey, is 
sufficient to confute it. 

The art of prose depends for 
its beauty upon the same quali- 
ties as we demand from the art 
of poetry. <A choice of words, 
determined not merely by the 
argument enforced or the facts 
related, but by the suavity of 
the consonants and the music 
of the vowels which compose 
these words, a variety of cad- 
ence, obtained by a delicate in- 
terchange of one syllable and 
many syllables, a harmony, 
balanced or unexpected,—these 
are some of the elements of 
noble prose. In other words, 
according to Aristotle, quoted 
by Professor Saintsbury, prose 
should “neither possess metre 
nor be destitute of rhythm”; 
and it is the purpose of Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury’s admirable 
treatise to analyse the rhythms 
employed by the great writers 
of English prose. He agrees 
with Cicero, that “the man- 
agement of feet in prose is 
more difficult than in verse,” 
and assuming, as he has assumed 
before, that English feet, like 
Greek, are made up of longs and 





1 A History of English Prose Rhythm. By George Saintsbury. London : 
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shorts, he has seanned the prose 
passages, selected with the 
utmost care, as he would have 
scanned them had they been 
verse. 

Interesting as is his main 
thesis, it is not his thesis alone 
which gives a value to the book. 
In analysing the harmonies of 
prose, Professor Saintsbury has 
not merely set before us a mag- 
nificent anthology of prose, but 
has commented upon it with 
the wealth of illustration and 
the energy of phrase which we 
expect of him. And what a 
tale he has to tell! What 
literature can show so fine a 
procession of prose-writers as 
passes between Ascham, who 
marks “the first maturity ” of 
our tongue, and the present 
day? For richness and variety 
of rhythm, for splendour of 
sound, our prose is without 
rival. The very fact that we 
have admitted into the lan- 
guage the spoils of French and 
Latin has increased tenfold its 
weight and expressiveness. In 
the possession of unnumbered 
Synonyms we go beyond the 
scope of other tongues, and 
seldom have artists been lack- 
ing who should use them. The 
work which Fisher began was 
carried on by Ascham, by 
Lyly, and the Tudor trans-' 
lators until in the Authorised 
Version of the Bible the Eng- 
lish language attained one of 
its highest points. The chap- 
ter which Professor Saints- 
bury devotes to the great 
version of 1611 is one of the 
best in the book. He will not 
hear of “revision”; he thinks 
that the noblest stuff is worthy 
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of the noblest fashion, he laughs 
to scorn “the demand for a 
new Bible every century, to 
suit the supposed needs of the 
people.” And he concludes his 
eulogy with a passage of un- 
usual eloquence. ‘So long as 
a single copy of the version of 
1611 survives,” thus he writes, 
‘so long will there be access- 
ible the best words of the best 
time of English, in the best 
order, on the best subjects,— 
so long will the fount be open 
from which a dozen genera- 
tions of great English writers, 
in the most varying times and 
fashions, of the most diverse 
temperaments—libertines and 
virtuous persons, free-thinkers 
and devout, poets and prose- 
men, laymen and divines,— 
have drawn inspiration and 
pattern; by which three cen- 
turies of readers and hearers 
have kept before them the 
prowess and the powers of 
the English tongue.” Is that 
not enough of itself to con- 
demn a hazardous policy of 
revision ? 

The Authorised Version made 
easy the triumph of the ornate 
style. And how superbly or- 
nate this style was Donne and 
Jeremy Taylor, Milton and Sir 
Thomas Browne, are quoted 
to prove in patches of their 
richest purple. Raleigh also 
makes good his claim in at least 
one splendid passage, which, 
often cited, still endures citation : 
“O, eloquent, just, and mighty 
Death! whom none could ad- 
vise, thou hast persuaded ; 
what none hath dared, thou 
hast done; and whom all the 
world has flattered, sg only 
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hast cast out of the world and 
despised. Thou hast drawn 
together all the far-stretehed 
greatness, all the pride, cruelty, 
and ambition of man, and 
covered it all over with these 
two narrow words, Hic jacet.” 
This is not the work of one 
“who has nothing to do with 
words,” who is intent only 
to conduct an argument or 
to relate facts; it is prose 
nevertheless, prose triumphant 
and ornate. But, sound as 
Raleigh’s claim may be to 
flamboyance, we cannot but 
reject Bacon’s. The author of 
the ‘Essays’ had a closed and 
parsimonious style. He shut 
up in a few words as much 
sense as he might, and it is the 
greatest of human follies that 
this lawyer should have been 
elected to the unenviable post 
of the one and only poet and 
prose writer who flourished in 
the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James. Tocompare Bacon and 
Shakespeare is like comparing 
a stately portico with the free- 
flowing river. The one is 
severe, immovable, the other is 
all light and motion. How- 
ever, no man with an ear for 
literature was ever a Baconian, 
and as for the crank, he must 
not be too closely questioned, 
even though he asserts that the 
Authorised Version was the 
work of the same hand which 
translated Plutarch and all the 
classics, and in his hours of 
ease struck off the master- 
pieces of Shakespeare and 
Spenser. 

To return to the ornate 
style: though there is much in 
Milton’s prose that seems dis- 


torted and uncomely, he knew 
also, when he would, to build a 
passage of lofty English. There 
can be no doubt of that which 
follows: “For although a poet, 
soaring in the high reason of 
his fancies, with his garland 
and singing robes about him, 
might, without apology, speak 
more of himself than I mean 
to do; yet for me, sitting here 
below in the cool element of 
prose, a mortal thing among 
many readers of no empyreal 
conceit, to venture and divulge 
unusual things of myself, I 
shall petition to the gentler 
sort, it may not be envy to 
me.” But it was in Sir 
Thomas Browne that the 
splendour culminated. His 
‘ Hydriotaphia’ has no purple 
passages. It is one purple 
passage from beginning to end. 
Here is no “cool element of 
prose.” The author is gar- 
landed and hath his singing 
robes about him. His music is 
never out of tune, his harmony 
is never discord. Let us take 
a passage at hazard—it matters 
not which, where all is famous 
and fit for citation; and we 
shall see the ornate style at 
the very pinnacle of its orna- 
ment: “What Song the 
Syrens sang, or what name 
Achilles assumed when he hid 
himself among the women, 
though puzzling questions, are 
not beyond all conjecture. 
What time the persons of these 
ossuaries entered the famous 
nations of the dead, and slept 
with princes and counsellors, 
might admit a wide solution. 
But who were the proprietaries 
of these bones, or what bodies 
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these ashes made up, are a 
question above antiquarism. 
Not to be resolved by men nor 
easily perhaps by spirits, except 
we consult the provincial 
guardians or tutelary Observa- 
tors.” Thus wrote our supreme 
fashioner of words, our mighty 
inventor of harmonies, not for 
the furtherance of an argu- 
ment, nor for the enlightenment 
of pedantry, but because words 
sang in his ear, because the 
sonorous music of prose was 
ever present to his soul. 

Sir Thomas Browne stands 
upon the apex of the pyramid. 
When he spake no more the 
style of English prose de- 
scended with ease and rapidity. 
A reaction in the direction of 
plainness was inevitable, and 
fortunately it fell to John 
Dryden to point out the down- 
ward path. Born in a great 
age, bound by the ties of tradi- 
tion to the past, Dryden made 
the descent as gentle as pos- 
sible. He did not fall head- 
long into the pit of “correct- 
ness” and “good sense.” It 
was reserved for Addison to 
make the last leap, and when 
we reach him we have left 
the heights far behind and 
out of sight. Nor can a re- 
trospect ascribe the impover- 
ishment of our English style 
to any others save the 
authors of ‘The Spectator.’ 
Unwittingly, perhaps, they 
did the language the greatest 
disservice possible: they re- 
duced it to a standard. They 
achieved for their own speech 
what Cicero did for Latin and 
Voltaire for French. But 


their work was long since un- 
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done by Johnson and Gibbon, 
by Burke and Hazlitt, by Cole- 
ridge and De Quincey, by 
Peacock and Thagkeray, by 
Macaulay and Carlyle, and 
many others, to whom Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury does ample 
and even-handed justice. 

We have given our readers 
no specimens of Professor 
Saintsbury’s scansion. For 
that we must refer to his book, 
pointing out that he is in no 
sense dogmatic, and that if we 
once admit the rhythmical 
quality of prose, we may scan 
the lines as our ear tells us to 
scan them. As to Professor 
Saintsbury’s opinions, they 
challenge us again and again 
to a friendly antagonism. For 
instanee, he is far more than 
just, we think, to the prose 
of William Morris. Where 
there is, as here, conscious 
imitation, there is and must 
be, we believe, a loss of 
sincerity. The art of writing 
cannot be practised by an ar- 
bitrary return to this period 
or that. The “sedulous ape” 
cannot demand any higher 
praise than is due to apery. 
When Morris consciously and 
confessedly took Malory for 
his model, he was guilty of the 
same artistic sin as the Pre- 
Raphaelites committed when 
they chose to ignore all that 
had happened in the art of 
painting since the end of the 
fifteenth eentury. The pictures 
of Burne-Jones, once fashion- 
able, are already weary and 
faded. They belong to no 
man and to no time. The 
sincerity, which is the first 
essential of the arts, is wholly 
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lacking. We have been told 
that they are masterpieces, and 
we know that they are merely 
exercises. And for us the prose 
of William Morris lies under 
the same ban. We recognise 
that he played a certain tune, 
and played it excellently well, 
but it is not his tune, and 
it seems no more entitled to 
a place in the great tradi- 
tion of literature than Sir 
Richard Jebb’s experiments in 
the metre of Pindar. And as 
Professor Saintsbury is more 
than fair to Morris, so we 
think he is less than fair to 
Meredith. It is not enough to 
say that “when a writer is 
perpetually endeavouring to 
make his reader see stars by 
impinging on an abutment of 
blank wall, rhythm is needless 
and not to be expected.” It is 
not always Meredith’s object 
‘to make his reader see stars.” 
Carlyle and Ruskin cherished 
that ambition more ardently 
than he, and it would be very 
easy to discover many passages 
in Meredith’s novels where the 
prose is lucid, measured, and 
harmonious. However, even 
in disagreement, we admire. 
And we admire most of all 
the spirit, which in Professor 
Saintsbury never flags. He 
loves books, and reads them 
with a constant heart, not seven 
times but seventy times seven. 
He possesses above all what 
Hazlitt calls “gusto.” His 
enjoyment of literature in- 
creases with the years. He is 
more youthful in his enthu- 
siasms than he was twenty 
years ago, and we hope that 
he will write many more books 


packed as this one is with 
matter for thought and con- 
troversy. 


Few pleasanter books have 
been published of late than 
Sir Archibald Geikie’s ‘The 
Love of Nature among the 
Romans’ (London: John Mur- 
ray). As Professor Saints- 
bury has dispelled a fallacy 
concerning the use and pur- 
pose of prose, so Sir Archibald 
has dispelled a fallacy con- 
cerning the ancients’ view of 
Nature. It has been said 
again and again that the 
Greeks and Romans had an 
imperfect sense of landscape. 
The ancient poets have been 
compared with the moderns 
as interpreters of nature and 
found wanting. They have 
been found wanting unjustly. 
It might even be said that 
the ancient poets had a more 
sanely artistic view of natural 
phenomena than their suc- 
cessors, They did not use the 
valleys and hills of their native 
lands as the interpreters of 
emotion. They did not fill 
pages with ingenious descrip- 
tions of natural scenery as 
did Mr Ruskin. They had 
too keen a sense of propor- 
tion, too quick an understand- 
ing of the boundary-line which 
divides painting from poetry 
for that. In the drama of 
life, as they saw it, landscape 
was the background, not the 
protagonist. And for that 
reason perhaps they proved a 
wiser love of nature and the 
open air than do some modern 
poets who have protested their 
devotion in the loudest voice. 
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Sir Archibald Geikie has 
brought to his task not merely 
a profound knowledge of 
science but a lively apprecia- 
tion of the classics. He has 
read the works of Virgil, 
Horace, and Lucretius with the 
sympathy of one who has 
pierced the secrets of nature. 
His taste and perception are 
never at fault. In every page 
of his book you may see science 
coming to the aid of literature. 
Though Sir Arehibald has 
followed a certain plan, the 
greatest charm of his book is 
its discursiveness, It is better 
to read than to discuss, and 
there are few who, having read 
it, will not turn to it as to an 
old friend whose acquaintance 
they may pick up at any page 
they choose. Sir Archibald 
shows us in turn how the 
Roman poets looked upon 
gardens, trees, and woodlands, 
how they hymned the praise 
of day and night, how in 
their verse they pictured the 
seasons. And for every point 
that he makes he has an apt 
quotation, and a ready version 
of his own. 

Of all the poets, it is Virgil 
who proves most clearly his 
sense of landscape. Not mere- 
ly in the Georgics, where he 
deals perforce with the chang- 
ing aspects of nature, but in 
the Aineid too you will find 
evidence of a keen and faithful 
observation. He will sketch 
you @ scene in two lines of 
exquisite truth and beauty. 
The scenes which he paints are 
always felt and observed. They 
are not merely decorative 
phrases, but a genuine expres- 
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sion in words of natural 
scenery. But the nature which 
most intimately appealed to 
the ancients was a nature 
trimmed and cultivated by 
the wit and skill of man. They 
had no love of wild mountains 
or of untamed seas. They 
loved to look at “ the innumer- 
able laughter of the ocean” 
from the security of the shore. 
To cross the sea was a hard- 
ship that they did not care to 
contemplate. Above all, they 
shuddered at the inhospitable 
mountains which enclosed 
them. There is a passage 
quoted by Sir Archibald 
Geikie from Silius Italicus, 
which presents the view of the 
Romans so clearly that we will 
give it here in his spirited 
version. It depicts the famous 
crossing of the Alps by Han- 
nibal and his army: “As the 
soldiers drew near the moun- 
tains the recollection of their 
previous trials was forgotten 
in face of the far more serious 
trials that now eonfronted 
them. Here everything is 
wrapped in eternal frost, white 
with snow, and held in the 
grip of primeval ice. ... 
Deep as the Tartarean abyss 
of the underworld lies beneath 
the ground, even so far does 
the earth here mount into the 
air, shutting out with its shade 
the light of heaven. No Spring 
comes to this region, nor ‘the 
charms of Summer. Misshapen 
Winter dwells alone on these 
dead crests, and guards them as 
her perpetual abode. Thither 
from all sides she gathers the 
sombre mists and the thunder- 
clouds mingled with hail.” 
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Such is the Roman point of 
view. Different, indeed, from 
the view of those who, year after 
year, imperil their lives in the 
brave attempt to scale un- 
trodden peaks. It was Her- 
cules, says Silius Italicus, who 
first climbed these barren cita- 
dels. Nowadays Hercules has 
many and ill-fated rivals, and 
the poets of romance have 
taught us to take a very dif- 
ferent view of rugged scenery. 
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In conclusion, it may be pointed 
out that Sir Archibald’s ad- 
mirable work was the out- 
come of his presidency of the 
Classical Association. To that 
Association the world owes 
many a debt of gratitude, 
and no debt deeper than 
for that happy choice of a 
president, which gave us a 
treatise lively without super- 
ficiality, and learned without 
pedantry. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT THE REPUBLIC IN CHINA. 


On October 10, 1911, the 
Chinese Rebellion broke out 
in the Yangtsze Valley at 
Hankow, or, to be strictly 
accurate, at Woochang, im- 
mediately opposite Hankow, 
on the south side of the river. 
What the immediate object of 
the outbreak may have been is 
not now material. Suffice it 
that before many days had 
passed the avowed object was 
the overthrow of the Manchu 
Dynasty, long aimed at by Dr 
Sun- Yat-Sen, who will go 
down to history as the author 
of this great rebellion. 

By the middle of December 
the downfall of the dynasty 
had been accomplished. All 
things considered, the method 
of its accomplishment was 
peculiarly peaceful, but this is 
easily accounted for. 

In the first place, through 
years of corruption, idleness, 
and debauchery, the Manchus 
had become an effete race. In 
the persons of their ruling 
princes and dignitaries they 
offered no resistance whatso- 
ever. Such fighting as took 
place was in the hands of minor 
military officials. The réle of 
the Manchu Royal House was 
cowardice personified, and it 
fell, as it deserved to fall, 
not being able to inspire 
the slightest enthusiasm even 
among its own northern 
troops. 

A second reason for the 
easy and rapid downfall of 
the Manchu Dynasty was the 
lack of available funds where- 


with to purchase military re- 
sistance to the rebellious forces. 
Nor in this respeet were the 
southern and Republican troops 
much better off. From the 
early days of the rebellion it 
was unanimously decided by 
the Great Powers that financial 
assistance should be withheld 
from either of the combatants. 
This resolve undoubtedly pre- 
vented not only the spread of 
the fighting, but also the possi- 
bility of the struggle developing 
into another Taiping Rebellion, 
which latter continued for 
years. 

On Deeember 18 a Peace Con- 
ference was arranged between 
the two contending parties, 
which, after considerable dis- 
cussion, it was decided should 
be held at Shanghai. This 
large and prosperous Foreign 
Settlement occupies a unique 
position in the Far LEast. 
Neither a Crown Colony, the 
possession of an European 
Power as is Hong Kong, nor 
a concession granted to any 
one nation as are Kiao-Chao 
and Wei-hai-wei, Shanghai 
is nothing more nor less than a 
miniature republic, Although 
British influence and trade pre- 
dominate, the Settlement, as 
Shanghai is called, is inter- 
national, and its residents elect 
their own small Council of nine 
by whom they are governed. 
Behind the Municipal Council 
stands a Consular Body com- 
posed of the representatives of 
seventeen European nations, 
whose duty it is to look after 
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the interests of their own been expected to carry through 
nationals as well as to settle such a settlement. That they 


such diplomatic questions as 
may arise and may need refer- 
ring to the Foreign Ministers at 
Peking. It will thus be under- 
stood that China has no juris- 
diction within the limits of the 
International Settlement, so for 
this very reason—strange as it 
may appear to people un- 
uainted with Chinese ways 
—Shanghai has become more 
than ever during the recent 
revolution the one safe spot for 
refugees of all classes, Ex- 
Viceroys, Generals, Governors, 
have all with wonderful un- 
animity sought retirement in 
Shanghai, flocking there from 
all parts of their own disturbed 
empire. It was at Shanghai, 
therefore, that suitable and 
neutral ground was found 
whereon to hold the Peace 
Conference. That an attempt 
to solve the differences which 
already divided North and 
South might be successful was 
for a time a possibility. Very 
soon, however, hopes in that 
direction were doomed to dis- 
appointment. To _ represent 
the Manchu party, as they 
were still called, Tang-Shao- Yi 
was appointed principal dele- 
gate. On behalf of the Re- 
publicans, as they styled them- 
selves, Woo-Ting-Fang acted 
as leading representative. 
Both these high officials were 
in their several ways able men, 
and being old friends, fellow 
provincials, and Cantonese, if 
any permanent solution of the 
difficulties between the oppos- 
ing factions could have been 
arrived at, Tang-Shao-Yi and 
Woo-Ting-Fang might have 


were unable to do so is simply 
to say that the course of events 
in China was altogether too 
strong for them. 

The Peace Congress having 
proved a failure, it looked for 
some time as though a renewal 
of serious fighting must follow. 
Fortunately, the want of money 
on either side by means of which 
troops and war stores could be 
purchased was increasingly felt. 
The European nations still 
maintained their attitude of 
financial neutrality, so that 
small loans from foreign firms 
with representatives on the 
spot were alone possible to 
either would-be combatant. 
Add to the above the fact that 
the Chinese as a nation are 
constitutionally much averse 
to fighting, though not actually 
the cowards they are some- 
times represented to be, and 
readers of this article have 
approximately the true story 
of why the anti-Manchu re- 
bellion of 1911-12 was such a 
bloodless affair. 

Although the result of the 
Peace Conference was a failure, 
the negotiations commenced at 
it were later indirectly resumed. 
Tang-Shao- Yi, who had already 
resigned his appointment as 
Northern representative, was 
again called upon by Yuan- 
Shih-Kai to arrange terms for 
the withdrawal of the Manchu 
Court, the main object then 
being ‘‘to save the face” of the 
retiring Regent and Princes. 

That every vestige of natu- 
ral respect had long since 
fallen from this corrupt 
and cowardly Royal House 
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did not seem to occur to 
its members. The inscrutable 
decree of Fate had once more 
handed over all but supreme 
power to Yuan-Shih-Kai,—the 
man by whose action in 1898 
the late Emperor Kuang-Hsii 
(the present Regent’s brother) 
had lost his throne. 

Yuan, recalled in a peculiarly 
insulting manner from his even 
more insulting banishment by 
the Regent, had consented to 
return, and soon began to suffer 
from insulting innuendoes and 
personal threats, owing to his 
action in endeavouring to make 
easy the final disappearance of 
the hated Manchus. 

To say that the Foreign 
Ministers were relieved at the 
reappearance of Yuan-Shih- 
Kai in Peking politics is the 
bare truth. At last there was 
some one at the head of affairs 
who had a grasp of the situa- 
tion, and with whom inter- 
course, both diplomatic and 
personal, could be held by self- 
respecting Ministers. Yuan- 
Shih-Kai’s policy is not even 
now fully understood by 
foreigners; but it is not wide 
of the mark to say that his 
aim, while making easy the 
exit of the despised Manchu 
Court, was to check, in addi- 
tion, so far as he could, the 
inane and dangerous rush into 
modern republicanism of his 
southern colleagues. 

From the time when the 
Peace Conference broke up 
abortively until the beginning 
of February matters political 
were in a state of evolution. 
At last, on the 12th of that 
month, the Imperial Edict of 
Abdication was issued, which, 
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in name at all events, made 
China a Republic. Thus the 
most momentous event of the 
twentieth century, perhaps of 
all the twenty centuries of our 
era, came to pass. 

At the beginning of March 
the arrangement of a foreign 
loan to China had for the new 
Republic become the burning 
question of the hour. Sun- 
Yat-Sen had already resigned 
his nominal position as first 
President, and Yuan-Shih-Kai, 
@ man and a patriot, whatever 
his faults may have been, had 
shouldered the heroic burden 
under which he is still stagger- 
ing. With a Cabinet of his 
own choosing he started on the 
gigantic task of evolving a 
government for a continent 
containing 400,000,000 souls, 
spread over an area more than 
three times as large again as 
Europe, also at the time in a 
state of complete disorder. 
Over this huge tract of the 
earth’s surface there had for 
centuries existed a highly or- 
ganised government of a kind— 
perhaps the kind best suited to 
it. But during the preceding 
eight months all cohesion had 
vanished from the various 
governmental links. Officials 
who had been competent to 
work the old machine were 
either killed, had fled, or been 
disgraced. Civil authority had 
practically disappeared, or had 
been superseded by a so-called 
Military Government. It was 
well known to every one that 
a bankrupt treasury had been 
handed over to the new Presi- 
dent, and, as if the difficulties 
already enumerated were not 
of themselves sufficient to daunt 
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any attempt at creating a new 
government, the fates decreed 
that the form of the new 
government, which had to be 
evolved from the eldest mon- 
archy in the world, was that of 
a modern Republic. Could the 
gods have shown themselves 
more unkind—even the hideous 
temple specimens which still in 
China stand for gods? 

Having so far endeavoured to 
sum up the general situation 
in China on the date when the 
new Republic was installed, it 
is time to describe as briefly as 
may be the present position and 
its leaders. In doing so, there 
is no intention to do more than 
comment upon affairs in such 
@ manner as to render them 
intelligible to readers unac- 
quainted with China, but if 
such comment exposes some of 
the worst national faults 
hitherto veiled to European eyes, 
no one regrets this more than 
the writer. In this case, how- 
ever, “veritas preevalebit.” 

If the meaning of the word 
govern may be accepted in its 
dictionary sense as “to regu- 
late, control, sway, or restrain,” 
then is China at the present 
time without any government 
at all. True, there is at Peking 
a President, a Premier (re- 
signed within the last few days), 
a Cabinet, and a National 
Assembly, but the power of 
all these combined to impose 
their will upon the rest of 
China is practically nil. 

In Canton and in the South 
is open rebellion and defiance 
of Peking. In the North, 
Mongolia and Manehuria, the 
one openly, the other for all 
practical purposes, have ceased 
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to belong to the Chinese 
Empire. In Szechuen and the 
far North-west, though the 
lives of millions of people 
continue as before, they are no 
longer directed from Peking. 
South of the Yangtsze river 
the jurisdiction of Yuan-Shih- 
Kai has about as much weight 
as had that of President Lin- 
coln over the Southern States 
of America in the fatal year of 
1862. And even north of the 
Great River, provincial dis- 
trust of the new Republican 
Government is settling down 
into a well-defined feeling of 
defiance, though less marked 
than that exhibited at a greater 
distance from the capital. 

One asset there is which 
should be allowed for on the 
side of the new government if 
we wish to estimate fairly its 
prospects of success or failure. 
That is, that by means of two 
main lines of railway running 
from the capital province to 
the Yangtsze river, no doubt 
the power of the President 
could make itself felt that far 
south. But can he find the 
troops he could trust to send 
there, or a leader to command 
them who can keep the field 
for six months? The provinces, 
it may be said, are fully satis- 
fied that at present he cannot. 
And for this reason the feeling 
grows that North and South 
can never fuse. 

Let us now turn to the 
personnel of the present 
Cabinet, and endeavour to 
ascertain what hopes of sup- 
port the overburdened Pres- 
ident may find from among 
its members. It was in March 
that the nine Ministers began 
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to accept portfolios, — though 
to thus describe the assump- 
tion of powers of which they 
had no experience, and of 
duties of which they in some 
cases were deplorably ignor- 
ant, is to probably convey 
quite a wrong impression of 
the inauguration of the new 
Cabinet to readers of this 
article. Of the nine members 
originally appointed, five have 
for various reasons already 
tendered their resignations. 
It is inadvisable to endeavour 
to indicate the particular rea- 
sons which decided each Minis- 
ter, but it may be of interest 
to note that the chief and 
most important downfall was 
brought about to a great 
extent by the trouble over 
the Six Nations Loan. If to 
this authenticated reason is 
added the knowledge that the 
Cabinet is torn by jealousies, 
springing mainly from the 
hidden manocuvrings of the 
various political societies 
which the ineradicable tend- 
ency towards secret combina- 
tions familiar to the Chinese 
have introduced into their new 
political life, it is not difficult 
to prophesy that the disrup- 
tion of this present Cabinet 
will occur at no distant date. 

In an earlier portion of this 
article it has already been re- 
marked that the financial con- 
dition of China when the new 
Republican Government ar- 
rived was a state of bank- 
ruptey. From the very be- 
ginning the burning question 
before it was to find money. 
Money to pay the interest on 
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foreign leans; money to pay 
the vast army of half-trained, 
useless troops which both sides 
had rapidly enlisted ; money to 
accelerate the disbandment of 
60 per cent of the same; money 
to pay the salaries of Govern- 
ment officials; money to pay 
the very Ministers at foreign 
Courts, not to mention the 
students sent abroad and 
financed by the late Govern- 
ment; money, in fact, for 
every conceivable need of a 
modern Government which 
estimates its expenditure at 
£40,000,000, but whose avail- 
able income at Peking at the 
present moment is more accur- 
ately represented by as many 
shillings. 

To say that the fate of China 
depends upon whether she 
accepts the foreign loan or 
not is to-day a mere truism. 
That there must be conditions 
attached to such a loan to safe- 
guard those who are prepared 
to finance it is obvious to the 
meanest intelligence, yet not to 
a number of would-be Chinese 
patriots. It is the latter, a 
small but noisy class, who are 
endeavouring to raise the cry 
of “China’s Sovereign Rights,” 
and by means of this utterly 
childish cry to refuse a foreign 
loan. 

It remains to be seen whether 
they are sufficiently powerful 
to finally prevent its accept- 
ance by the President. If they 
are, and noise in China goes a 
leng way, to their account will 
be credited the break-up of 
China. Even if they are not, 


the break-up may still come. 











THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE. 


At this moment there is 
sitting, we believe, a kind of 
secret council, protected and 
patronised by the Cabinet, 
whose object is to inquire 
“into systems of land tenure, 
rating, and some problems con- 
nected with the housing of the 
working classes.” Mr Francis 
Acland presides over this 
council, and Mr C. Roden 
Buxton is the secretary. The 
proceedings of this mysterious 
body are hidden from the 
common eye. Like much else 
that is schemed and done by 
our Ministers, its inquiry is 
at once “unofficial” and con- 
ducted under “the auspices of 
the Government.” The reason 
of an absurd contradiction is 
obvious. The hirelings sent to 


pry into what they are never 
likely to understand may use 
the prestige of the Govern- 
ment when it suits them, and 
may be publicly discounten- 
aneed if their indiscretions ap- 


pear too monstrous. Their 
object, moreover, is perfectly 
clear. It is to discover how 
much of “political” profit lies 
in the land. Will the poor, 
ill-treated acres of England 
yield a cry at another election? 
Are there still votes to be 
wrung from the brazen mouth 
of the gramophone, as_ it 
shrieks its imbecility about 
“the land and the pee-pul”? 
For us these questions do not 
seem worth an answer. The 
green fields of England are 
not the proper cloth upon 
which to gamble for the 


emoluments of office; and if 
the Government has an honest 
desire to understand the land, 
it will instantly discountenance 
the researches of Mr Francis 
Acland, carried on at once 
“unofficially” and “under its 
auspices,” and appoint a public 
commission publicly authorised 
to collect evidence. 

It does not wish to under- 
stand the land. The land, in 
the eyes of Mr Lloyd George 
and his friends, is of as 
much value as a Chinese pig- 
tail. If it prove a popular cry, 
then agriculture may go hang. 
The unsettlement of landlord 
and tenant matters not a bit 
to the zealot from the town 
who travels to the country, 
carpet-bag in hand, to find a 
seat. The harm which has 
been done to the tillage of our 
fields, hampered already by 
Free Trade, is incalculable. 
The owners of large estates 
have long received a lower 
rate of interest on the money 
they have invested than any 
other conductors of industry, 
and, as though the increased 
taxation of recent years, the 
death duties, and the accumu- 
lated burdens laid upon their 
backs by such measures as 
national insurance were not 
enough, another campaign of 
vindictive spoliation is threat- 
ened. 

The result might have been 
foreseen. The exodus from 
the country districts con- 
tinues, Thousands crowd into 
the towns who might, in hap- 
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pier conditions, be profitably 
employed in the country. Many 
of our best farmers, hampered 
by the feeling of insecurity, 
are betakiug themselves to 
Australia, and thus rob- 
bing the motherland of a 
strength and energy which 
she can ill spare. What is 
the Government doing to stem 
the tide of emigration, to save 
the countryside of England 
from being deserted? It is 
promising heavier taxes upon 
the land; in a spirit of re- 
venge it is declaring that it 
will still further hamper a de- 
clining industry; and then, at 
the very moment of its down- 
fall, it is promising a minimum 
wage and better houses to all 
who will remain upon the land. 
Lew wages and bad houses 
are not the causes of the rural 
exodus: they are the symptoms 
of decaying agriculture. And 
the sanguine souls who promise 
good wages and sound houses 
do not tell us where the money 
is to come from which will pro- 
vide them. 

The Socialist believes that 
the only short cut to reform 
is that the community should 
take possession of the land. 
We can easily picture to our- 
selves how generously agricul- 
ture would thrive when farms, 
small and great, were managed 
one and all by smart young 
bureaucrats from the towns, and 
were made the joyous material 
of political favouritism and 
corruption. But the Soeialist 
is doomed to disappointment. 
Man in his aspirations remains 
an individualist. Ownership 
is very near to the heart of 
each one of us. What Arthur 
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Young said many years ago 
remains as true to-day as when 
it was written, that the sense 
of independence acquired by 
the small proprietor will recon- 
cile him to a multitude of hard- 
ships. It is, then, we think, by 
the creation of small proprietors 
that the happy future of land 
may best be secured, and we 
would ask that the warmest 
support should be given to the 
policy of the Rural League, 
eloquently and wisely ex- 
pounded by Lord Lansdowne 
at its annual meeting. 

At the outset of an excel- 
lent speech, Lord Lansdowne 
freely confessed that the agri- 
cultural system of the United 
Kingdom was passing through 
a@ period of transition. The 
old relationship which existed 
between landlord and tenant 
was, in many respects, the 
best that fate and chance 
have ever devised. “It is an 
honourable partnership,” said 
Lord Lansdowne with perfect 
truth, “and a partnership to 
my mind full of advantage to 
both partners. The landlord 
provides the much larger share 
of the capital of the enterprise. 
He bears his full share of the 
risks and responsibilities ; he is 
content with a very low rate 
of interest for the capital which 
he embarks in the coneern, and 
he is also content with a very 
moderate amount of control 
over the manner in which the 
enterprise is conducted... . 
On the other side, the tenant 
has the use of the landlord’s 
capital, and his own capital 
has been set free for the culti- 
vation of his farm.” Such is 


the system which has endured 
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for many years. It has sur- 
vived the adversity caused by 
bad seasons and low prices. 
Many are the tales which 
tenants might tell, of aid freely 
given and rent returned. In 
some districts the ancient sys- 
tem will still flourish. In others 
it is doomed. Many landlords, 
however willing they may be, 
have been too heavily fined and 
taxed of late years to continue 
their policy of foresighted 
benevolence. Worse still, for 
the purpose of party aggran- 
disement a strange atmosphere 
of suspicion has been created. 
Stealthy politicians have told 
their ignorant electors that the 

ion of anything is a 
crime; that the possession of 
land is the worst crime of all, a 
crime which can be adequately 
punished by death alone. Now, 
the fiercest enmity may be 
fought more easily than sus- 
picion. A palpable wrong may 
be righted. The force of a 
falsehood, subtly invented and 
often repeated, gathers strength 
as it goes, and in the end may 
work more evil than injustice 
itself. 

Thus it is that the landlord 
of the old school has lost a 
vast deal of his power for good, 
and clearly some means must 
be devised for doing the work 
which once he cheerfully took 
upon himself. What shall 
these means be? Lord Lans- 
downe does not believe, and 
we are in cordial agreement 
with him, that the English 
farmer is “attracted by the 
idea of the impersonal land- 
lordism of a public body.” It 
is not likely that he should be 
attracted by this obvious in- 
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humanity. A public depart- 
ment at Whitehall is no better 
to deal with than a County 
Council. The shackles of a 
bureaucracy are far heavier to 
bear than those shackles of 
feudalism of which we have 
heard so much lately. More- 
over, the cost of public ad- 
ministration is recklessly ex- 
travagant. It leaves no 
margin for aid in bad sea- 
sons, and the poor tenant of 
a County Council must expect 
a very short shrift if he falls 
behind in his rent. How, then, 
shall we encourage the small 
holder, who, wherever he has 
flourished, has been a source of 
strength and security to the 
State? By making them, says 
the Rural League, “the com- 
plete and undivided owners of 
the land which they cultivate.” 

It is a great enterprise, and 
worth whatever sacrifice we 
may make for it. The method 
advocated by Lord Lansdowne 
is the same method which has 
succeeded in Ireland even be- 
yond the hopes entertained for 
it. ‘Those with whom I have 
the honour to act,” says Lord 
Lansdowne, “are in favour of 
State-aided purchase,—not a 
mere indiscriminate measure 
of State-aided purchase, but a 
measure to be liberally resorted 
to wherever the conditions are 
favourable and opportunities 
present themselves; and we 
desire this upon terms which 
should not be inconsistent with 
what we owe to the security of 
the public interest.” The de- 
mand made to initiate this 
experiment is but a single sum 
of £12,000,000,— the same sum 
which is paid annually upon 
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Old Age Pensions. The money 
would be secured upon the land 
itself, and when we remember 
that the present Government 
has already undertaken to 
spend £2,500,000 on purchas- 
ing land whieh County Coun- 
cils shall let out upon hire, the 
plan does not appear to err on 
the side of extravagance. 

The first and greatest diffi- 
culty is to find the right men. 
We want them neither idle nor 
unskilled. They should not 
take up small holdings for the 
sake of ease nor because they 
have failed in some other in- 
dustry. The vocation should 
be there, and the ambition to 
succeed, Many years ago Lord 
Wantage sketched a small 
holder, who might still be 
taken as an ideal of his kind. 
“He is a man who came from 
the north of England,” wrote 
Lord Wantage, “where he 
seems to have saved money as 
an agricultural labourer. He 
has got seventeen acres, and is 
able to pay a good rent and 
redeem his land gradually at 
the same time. He has built 
his own house at a cost of £75, 
a cow-house and a shed besides, 
and has fenced in his little 
property, which now bears four 
acres of good barley and four 
of oats; there being grass 
for a dairy and a stock of 
poultry which will bring him 
in £1 a-week. He will sell his 
corn for £50 or £60. . . . Here, 
we see, is @ man who has been 
sufficiently thrifty and skilful 
to save money for himself, 
thereby giving evidence of 


those qualities which enable a 
man to succeed in life, wher- 
ever he is placed, and would 
certainly enable any English 
peasant to make a living on a 
small farm.” If only we could 
find enough of such men, the 
problem of English agriculture 
would be half solved. 

That there are risks in using 
the public credit for the foun- 
dation of small holdings can- 
not be denied. The owners 
must be prevented from selling 
or pledging their farms until 
the purchase is complete. The 
small holders should be chosen 
with the best discretion that 
a properly constituted board 
can bring to the task. Yeta 
system of ownership has pros- 
pered elsewhere, and if we 
may profit by the experience 
of foreign countries, the risks 
of the project need not be 
too great. There is, for in- 
stance, the example of Ire- 
land, an example whieh Lord 
Lansdowne quoted with some 
hesitation. “I am going to 
be cautious in talking about 
the Irish analogy,” said he, 
“because it is not a perfect 
analogy by any means, but I 
do think we have a right to 
refer to the Irish analogy when 
we want to show the extra- 
ordinary contentment, the 
extraordinary improvement in 
agriculture, which at once 
results from the transformation 
of the tenant to the owner.” 
That is perfectly true, if we 
remember that in Ireland also 
the establishment of small 
owners has not been unattended 





1 This is quoted from Mr Kebbel’s excellent book, ‘The Agricultural 
Labourer.’ 
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by danger. Mr G. W. Russell, 
in his little book, ‘Co-operation 
and Nationality,’ a masterpiece 
of eloquence and political 
wisdom, has clearly pointed 
out the threatening disaster. 
“There is no fear of Socialism 
in Ireland,” says he. “There 
are other and real dangers. 
There is the danger that with- 
out a complete reorganisation 
of business methods in rural 
Ireland, it will slip back gradu- 
ally into the old order with a 
new class of landlords. There 
is the fear that Michael 
Mulligan, gombeen man, and 
his class, will begin gradually 
to absorb the farms of their 
tied customers and create a new 
aristocracy. Indeed they are 
doing this already. The old 
aristocracy swaggered royally 
to the devil. They borrowed 
money at sixty per cent and 
ruined themselves. The new 
aristocracy, whose coming I 
dread, have been accustomed 
to lend money at sixty per 
cent and ruin others. I 
prefer the former type, 
though I hope no one will 
accuse me of unduly exalting it. 
I believe the alternative habit 
is the more dangerous of the 
two, and is less easily got rid 
of as a family tradition.” 
There is good sense as well 
as quick wit in this admirable 
passage, and Mr Russell’s dread 
must be ours also. We, too, 
must guard against the gom- 
been man, or his English 
equivalent. And when we 
have guarded against him, we 
are only at the threshold of our 
difficulties. It is useless to 


establish small owners upon 
the land, and to let them sink 
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or swim as they may. First 
of all, their credit must be 
assured. As Lord Lansdowne 
says, “If the new men are to 
be given a fair start, it will be 
necessary to provide them with 
some backing, in addition to 
the backing of public credit, for 
the purpose of acquiring the 
freehold of their farms.” And 
the Rural League, with Lord 
Lansdowne’s approval, advo- 
cates the formation of rural 
banks. Thus may the credit 
of the farmers be strengthened, 
and for the rest they may learn 
many valuable lessons from 
the experience of Ireland. If 
the project is to be entirely 
successful, England must find 
her Horace Plunkett. What 
this hero has achieved, in the 
face of every kind of opposi- 
tion, we all know. To him, 
before all others, has the re- 
vival of Irish agriculture been 
due. He taught the farmers 
the importance of using the 
best methods, and he taught 
them the imperative necessity 
of co-operation. The ancient 
hazards of production are no 
more. The middle-man is no 
longer the supreme King of 
Ireland. The farmers at last 
are paid in money, and not 
in the ounces of tea or pounds 
of sugar which the gombeen 
man once thought sufficient for 
their produce. If we may 
again quote Mr Russell, we 
shall see very clearly the end 
or aim of Sir Horace Plunkett’s 
ambition. ‘The new move- 
ment,” says he, “for the organ- 
isation of agriculture opens up 
infinitely interesting and com- 
plex vistas. It is not the work 
which is done which excites 
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enthusiasm, but the work which 
is yet to be done—the long 
vistas and the yet unfolded 
close. It is not what the 
State has done or can do 
which inspires, but the infin- 
itely nobler possibilities which 
arise through the voluntary 
co-operation of men to wring 
from nature and life the utmost 
they can give.” Such, in brief, 
is the problem to be solved, the 
hope to be entertained in Eng- 
land, and if we are to make 
small ownership a success we 
must follow resolutely in Ire- 
land’s footsteps. 

The best methods of pro- 
duction, then, and co-opera- 
tion—these are the first lessons 
that the small owners have to 
learn, and a man must be found 
with knowledge enough and 
enthusiasm enough to teach 
them. The prosperity of Den- 
mark has been established en- 
tirely by the faithful mastery 
of these two lessons, and if our 
small owners are to cultivate 
the land profitably and to com- 
pete with other nations they 
must be equipped as well as, or 
even better than, those other 
nations. And this brings us 
to a point of equal importance. 
It is useless to ask the credit 
of the State for the purchase 
of small holdings, it is useless 
to establish a race of farmers 
upon the soil, if you do not 
also protect the fruits of their 
toil How can our small 
owners compete successfully 
with the small owners of Den- 
mark, who are not cursed with 
the dogma of Free Trade, and 
who enjoy in addition all the 
advantages of knowledge, co- 
operation, and cheap freights? 
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Many years ago we destroyed 
by our fiscal system the agri- 
culture of England. We have 
turned our arable land into 
pasture. We have discarded 
the plough to make ranches. 
We: have been guilty of the 
same folly which our ancestors 
deplored in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. We have found it easier 
and more advantageous, because 
it demands less labour, to breed 
sheep and cattle than to grow 
corn, Where on the country- 
side men once lived we now 
find “a necessary brood of 
cattle” more profitable; and 
truly we may echo the words 
written by Harrison in his 
‘England’ more than three 
hundred years ago. “If it 
should come to pass,” said he, 
“that any foreign invasion 
should be made—which the 
Lord God forbid for His mercy’s 
sake !—then should these men 
find that a wall of men is far 
better than bags of money, and 
complain of the want when it 
is too late to seek remedy.” 
So to-day the greed and folly 
of Free Trade send our farmers 
across the sea to Australia. 

It is idle and useless, then, 
to promote a policy of small 
ownership unless at the same 
time we pass a measure of 
Tariff Reform. If we are the 
dumping - ground of all the 
farm produce of the world, 
how shall it pay us to grow 
our own? There is but one 
method of restoring the fugi- 
tives to the country, and 
that is to make farming profit- 
able. There is but one way to 
make farming profitable, and 
that is to protect our markets 
against the free er of farm 
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produce from protected coun- 
tries. Nor in this business is 
it only pounds, shillings, and 
pence which are _ involved. 
There are involved also the 
happiness and dignity of the 
country. A slur lies upon 
the nation that imports its 
corn and its eggs and its 
butter from abroad. We shall 
free ourselves from the slur 
by no other means than by 
the wise teaching and en- 
couragement of agriculture and 
the fair protection of our own 
markets. 

It is to this point of Tariff 
Reform that the argument 
always comes back. The Free 
Trade Government, in promis- 
ing the country folk better 
houses and a minimum wage, 
is indulging illusory hopes. 
There is no hoard of money 
which can be asked to provide 
for these privileges. The cot- 
tages of the countryside will 
be better built when higher 
wages enable the labourers to 
pay a fair rent for them. The 
wages of the labourers will en- 
able them to pay this rent when 
the fruit of their toil is ade- 
quately protected. To suggest 
that a man should be better 
paid and live in greater com- 
fort, and at the same time to 
insist upon a policy of “cheap 
food,” is to take the science of 
polities very lightly indeed. A 
minimum wage for agricultural 
labourers would have an im- 
mediate and disastrous effect. 
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A large number, especially of 
those who are old or weak, 
would be discharged at once and 
forever. More land than before 
would be turned to grass. Many 
small farms, which cannot be 
worked by the farmer and his 
family, would be given up, 
and absorbed into larger hold- 
ings. The Insurance Act has 
already laid upon the farmers 
of England a burden heavier 
than they can bear, and, as 
was pointed out the other day 
in ‘The Irish Homestead,’ “in 
a country whose industries are 
all in competition with foreign 
countries, adding fifty per cent 
to wages by Act of Parliament 
might take fifty per cent off 


the national power of paying 


wages at all.” That is excel- 
lent good sense, as should be 
apparent to any but a Radical 
free-trader, who believes that 
there is a milch cow, called 
capital, in every village, which 
may be asked to provide the 
labourer with whatever sus- 
tenance he needs. There is no 
such milch cow; a profit may 
be obtained from the land only 
by the work of the hand and 
the sweat of the brow. And 
as the security of a country 
depends upon those who are 
adscripti glebe, we would urge, 
with what force we may, the 
adoption of a fair system of 
ownership, and such a measure 
of Tariff Reform as would make 
that ownership dignified and 
profitable. 
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IN MEMORIAM : 


THE melancholy death of 
Mr Andrew Lang has been 
the occasion of a multitude of 
tributes in the press which 
bear unequivocal testimony to 
his remarkable position in the 
world of journalism and letters. 
That he was at the head of his 
profession, that he was the 
deacon of his craft, was tacitly 
conceded or assumed by all. 
There were differences of 
opinion as to the intrinsic 
value of his work. Among so 
many voices some must have 
been raised by persons unfitted, 
from constitution or training, 
to do justice to his peculiar 
merits. But of malicious de- 
traction or premeditated dis- 
paragement scarce a sound has 
reached our ears. 

In attempting to commit to 
paper for remembrance some 
notes on the salient charac- 
teristics of his temperament 
and genius, it is natural that 
the first thought should be of 
his unique versatility. Nullum 
fere scribendi genus non tetigtt, 
to quote once more an epitaph 
which has been in great re- 
quisition; and the remainder 
of the sentence may also be 
applied to him without any 
qualification. For the best 
part of quarter of a century 
he had been a regular con- 
tributor to ‘Maga.’ During 
that period he wrote, inter 
alia, of ghosts, of Homer, of 
‘Edwin Drood,’ of Queen Mary, 
of games, of certain favourite 
byways of history. These are 
but a few of the subjects on 
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ANDREW LANG. 


which he discoursed to the 
world with a felicity and a 
charm all his own. He could 
not “bring it twangingly off ” 
save on themes which interested 
him. Fortunately the range 
of his interests was unusually 
extensive. Yet he would never 
have been able to display his 
characteristic ease and mastery 
but for the habit of unremit- 
ting industry. True, he wrote 
with an enviable facility. His, 
too, was the precious faculty of 
utilising odd minutes, of filling 
up spare moments whenever 
and wherever they occurred. 
Ingenuous youth with a turn 
for writing is apt to picture 
the successful journalist “ dash- 
ing off” his epoch - making 
articles in less than no time 
for a princely fee. If any one 
ever seemed to lend counten- 
ance by his example to the 
“dashing off” fallacy it was 
Mr Lang. But beneath all 
his brilliance and rapidity and 
grace was a foundation of sound 
learning, laid by sheer hard 
work, as genuine and exacting 
in its kind as that which is 
essential to the barrister or the 
man of business. Since the 
death of Southey there has 
been no more conscientious, no 
better equipped labourer in the 
vineyard of letters. To the 
very end he was working “‘up 
to the collar”; and, if he 
sometimes felt the strain and 
scrupled not to say so, there 
was never for one moment the 
slightest relaxation of effort. 

It were idle in the meantime 
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to weigh his multifarious pro- 
ductions in the scales, and by 
balancing his grave against 
his gay, his poetry against his 
criticism, his criticism against 
his history, to conjecture what 
portions will be best remem- 
bered by future generations. 
Doubtless his choicer gifts 
reached their high-water mark 
in some of his sonnets. Pos- 
sibly some of his very best 
stuff lies buried in the files 
of ‘The Saturday Review.’ 
Curiously enough, the most 
disappointing of his works 
is the ‘Life of Sir George 
Mackenzie.’ We suspect that 
in the course of composi- 
tion he discovered a promis- 
ing subject to be for some 
reason or other less congenial 
than he had anticipated. 
The book bears unmistakable 
traces of fatigue, if not of 
disgust: traces from which his 
magnum opus is surprisingly 
free. The ‘History of Scot- 
land’ was conceived upon a 
modest scale. It expanded, 
however, from a text-book for 
the use of the upper forms of 
schools into the four solid 
volumes which occupied the 
chief of his waking hours for 
some of the best years of 
his life, and upon which he 
bestowed more pains and 
trouble than upon any other 
single work. There the final 
structure far outran the 
original design. It was not 
so with his ‘ History of English 
Literature from Beowulf to 
Swinburne.’ He must have been 
well aware of the magnitude of 
such an enterprise. To prepare 
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a hand-book of that subject is 
a task which no man competent 
to undertake it could contem- 
plate at any time of life with- 
out a sinking of the heart. 
He did not flinch, notwith- 
standing the burden of well- 
nigh threescore years and ten, 
and the book appeared in the 
very week in which he died— 
his last testament and confes- 
sion, as it were, to the educated 
public. 

Everybody is more or less 
familiar with the style in which 
such compilations for scholastic 
purposes are usually executed. 
We must all have noted how 
the hackneyed statements and 
the hackneyed judgments get 
passed on from hand to hand. 
We must all have become con- 
scious how the necessary pro- 
cess of compression squeezes 
out the vital juices which first- 
hand study and appreciation 
alone can be trusted to supply. 
Mr Lang’s ‘ History of English 
Literature’! is one of the few 
performances of its elass in- 
stinct with real life. In tone 
and method it is the very 
antithesis of Brunetiére’s well- 
known manual of French 
literature. It is a delight- 
ful causerie, in which, from 
the first page to the last, we 
seem to be listening to the 
author’s living utterance. Like 
others of his works, it discloses 
a fair proportion of those mys- 
terious slips of the pen which 
the critical novice delights to 
castigate, but which, as older 
hands know too well, success- 
fully pursue the fallentis semita 
vite in proof, and leap into the 





1 Longmans: 1912. 
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blaze of day only when the 
sheets have issued from the 
press beyond recall. The pres- 
ence of such patent corrigenda, 
however, in no wise diminishes 
the attractiveness of the book. 
The author’s opinions invari- 
ably spring from the direct 
application to the matter in 
hand of a sensitive, vigilant, 
and trained intelligence, so that, 
even when they seem wayward 
—as in the vilipending of 
‘Jonathan Wild’—they are 
neither petulant nor “thrawn.” 
It is refreshing, though not un- 
expected, to find a really ade- 
quate estimate of Miss Austen, 
in which her matchless genius 
is neither patronised nor pooh- 
pooh’d. Equally refreshing is 
it to come across an account of 
such Restoration dramatists as 
Otway and Lee which conveys 
an intelligible impression of 
their place in our literature, 
and imparts a correct under- 
standing of how and what they 
wrote. Wherever the reader 
pleases to dip into the volume, 
he is certain to light upon some- 
thing at once true and preg- 
nant. For not the least of 
its excellences is that Mr Lang 
has “let himself go,” and in- 
dulged in a thousand of those 
happy strokes of which he 
alone possessed the secret; 
strokes which never decline 
upon the mechanical artifice of 
epigram, but which serve to 
elucidate all that is to be 
told with unrivalled humour, 
delicacy, and precision. Thus, 
of Smollett’s heroines he re- 
marks that they are regarded 
by his heroes “rather as lux- 
uries than as ladies.” Of 
Southey he notes that, “on 
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entering Balliol College, Ox- 
ford, he declared himself a 
rebel, wearing his hair long, 
as becomes men of genius, 
while women of genius com- 
monly wear their hair short.” 
Browning, he tells us, won the 
applause of readers who value 
“thought” in poetry. “Of 
these many preferred the pass- 
ages most difficult of compre- 
hension, and found joy in 
mysteries where the difficulties 
were really caused by the 
manner of the poet.”  Fitz- 
Gerald’s ‘Omar,’ “ though idol- 
ised by the worst judges,” 
remains a very pretty piece of 
paganism. “‘Beforehisfortieth 
year, Mr Gosse informs us, 
‘there had set in a curious 
ossification of Swinburne’s in- 
tellect.’ But this appears only 
to mean that he saw no 
merit in Ibsen, Stevenson, 
Dostoieffsky.” The truth of 
the same poet’s criticisms, he 
remarks, “would not be less 
apparent if the critic did not 
speak in the tones of a de- 
moniac, and write sentences 
longer and less easily to be 
construed than those of Claren- 
don.” On the appearance of 
‘The Newcomes,’ “every one 
wept with the good Colonel, 
loathed the Campaigner, .. . 
sighed with Clive, was more 
or less in love with Ethel, and 
was anxious, vainly anxious, 
to see no more of Laura Pen- 
dennis: an angel, perhaps, but 
a recording angel.” Finally, 
Richard Edgeworth is de- 


scribed as “an energetic. and 
intelligent man, reckoned one 
of the leading bores of his age.” 
It is in such passages — and 
the anthology might have been 
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indefinitely enlarged—that we 
seem to hear the very voice of 
our friend yet speaking. 

Our last quotation brings to 
mind a strongly marked trait 
in Mr Lang: his dislike of 
all ill-founded pretension. He 
heartily detested bores and 
pedants, both in print and in 
the flesh. He detested even 
more heartily the ‘‘ move- 
ments,” the crazes, the socie- 
ties for the promotion of this 
crotchet or of that, with which 
bores and pedants are invari- 
ably associated. It was not 
merely that his keen sense of 
the ludicrous made him alive 
to their countless absurdities : 
their whole mental attitude, 
their claims to “intellectual” 
and moral superiority, were 
utterly abhorrent to his candid 
and well-balanced mind. Not 
since the period of the ‘ Anti- 
Jacobin’ has the noisy race of 
busybodies, system - mongers, 
regenerators of society, and 
wiseacres, had so deadly a 
critic. In every generation 
there is apt to spring up a 
body of men who, adding to 
natural abilities and an un- 
common stock of assurance a 
certain amount eof specialised 
knowledge, terrorise the rest 
of the world under the guise 
of “experts.” Thinking that 
they find something rotten in 
the state of Denmark, incap- 
able of calm reflection, and 
eager for notoriety, they hit 
upon a specific for what is 
amigs, compared with which 
all others are spurious imi- 
tations. Their field of interest 
may range from solar myth- 
ology to “eugenics,” but 


the threefold badge of the 
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tribe is an overweening belief 
in their own infallibility, 


coupled with a proportionate 
contempt for ordinary human 
beings; the command of a 
barbarous jargon ; and an irre- 
pressible desire to badger and 
bully their unfortunate fellow- 
creatures. For a pardonable 
reluctance to swallow the 
nostrum without some proof 
of its quality the latter are 
labelled “ obscurantists,” “re- 
actionaries,” and (most horrible 
of all) “medieval.” The re- 
generators, on the other hand, 
are leaders of “thought,” to 
differ from whom is to write 
one’s self down a criminal. 
This singularly offensive class 
of person was very prominent 
in the age of Voltaire and the 
Encyclopedia ; was not un- 
known in the early days of ‘ The 
Edinburgh Review’; and was 
well to the fore in the reign of 
Queen Victoria. But never has 
it flourished with so rank a 
luxuriance as in our own time, 
when no theory is too fantastic, 
no project too insane, to escape 
a Bishop’s blessing. A half- 
educated proletariate, which 
has been taught to throw the 
old beliefs overboard, wildly 
clutches at the last doctor or 
professor whose name has been 
“starred” in the newspapers, 
in its blind groping for the 
guidance of “authority.” It 
was the intellectual arrogance 
inseparable from this type of 
mind which found in Mr Lang 
arelentlessfoe. He was strong 
where the “thinkers” were 
weak. He had a sense of 
humour, a working knowledge 
of the laws of evidence, and a 
familiarity with the rules of 
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logic. He was also skilled in 
the method vulgarly described 
as “knocking his opponents’ 
heads together.” His attacks 
gave them no little uneasiness, 
for, their stock-in-trade being 
chiefly a mass of @ priori as- 
sumptions, they knew not with 
what weapons they should meet 
him, But at one point Mr Lang 
was at a serious disadvantage. 
He could not help being read- 
able and entertaining. And 
they had their revenge in being 
able to point triumphantly to 
those infallible indicia of the 
hopeless “ amateur.” 

He reserved his most deadly 
shafts for the founders of new 
religions and the apostles of 
new moralcodes. New-fangled 
religions and _ new - fangled 
moralities he knew must be 
false, for any apparently 
novel truth which they con- 
tained turned out upon closer 
examination to be as old as 
human society itself. As he 
says of Captain Marryat’s 
novels, he was full of “sound 
honest views of life and duty.” 
In all business dealings he 
was the soul of integrity 
and honour, abhorring the 
sophistries which make good 
faith and loyalty melt into thin 
air. It is consequently not 
surprising that he had no taste 
for party politics. A system 
under which men keep two sets 
of opinions, one for public, the 
other for private, use presented 
no attraction to a nature eonsti- 
tuted as his was. But by what- 
ever name he may formerly 
have chosen to describe him- 
self, his whole instincts were 
fundamentally and strongly 
conservative. He asked noth- 
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ing better than to be allowed 
stare super antiquas vias: “ pro- 
gress,” and the vociferous cant 
of progress, he knew for a de- 
lusion and a snare. The civili- 
sation and culture in which he 
was steeped were those of 
ancient Europe: a civilisation 
and a culture which, firmly 
rooted in the humanities, it is 
the honourable boast of our 
older Universities still to main- 
tain, despite assaults from with- 
out and treason from within. 
A true son of Oxford, he must 
have viewed with serious mis- 
giving the growth of a frame 
of mind which regards it as the 
chief business of those who are 
supported by her noble founda- 
tions, to intrigue with wire- 
pulling politicians and to act 
as “bonnet” to the most im- 
pudent anarchists. Of his 
fellow-countrymen north of 
the Tweed he had a thorough 
understanding. He was well 
acquainted with their foibles, 
and knew their vulnerable 
points. It was amusing to 
watch the effect he produced 
upon a certain class of Scot,— 
the class of Scot who punctually 
called him “Dr” Lang on the 
strength of hishonorary degrees, 
and thought he liked it. The 
“doctoring ” class do not much 
understand raillery, though 
they sometimes guess that 
they are being laughed at. 
They can take their turn at 
a “flyting,” but they are baffled 
by controversy in which dex- 
terous badinage takes the place 
of solemn repartee. Mr Lang 
began by mystifying and ended 
by irritating them. In their 
perplexity and annoyance they 
were reduced to the last 
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resource of the unlettered 
Scot, the charge of want of 


. “patriotism,” and that against 


a writer who had given abund- 
ant demonstration in his ‘ His- 
tory’ of his willingness to go 
all the lengths to which a 
“patriot” can go  consist- 
ently with fidelity to truth. 
The plain fact is that a Scots- 
man of Mr Lang’s type exer- 
cises an incalculably greater 
influence for good upon his 
country than a _ thousand 
of the worthy persons who 
stubbornly fence themselves 
against the wider civilisation 
which emanates from the old 
seats of learning south of the 
Border. The first thing which 
the raw Scot requires to learn 
is that, in so far as the Scottish 
Universities are efficient to-day, 
and in so far as there is any 
education in Scotland based 
upon the ancient classical 
tongues—any education, that 
is to say, worthy of the name 
—it is almost entirely due to 
English example and to English 
inspiration. The conditions re- 
quisite to rescue the youthful 
Caledonian from a “patriotism” 
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more soul-destroying than pro- 
vincialism itself are precisely 
those under which Mr Lang’s 
rare promise ripened into a 
rich and generous maturity. 
In this respect he presented 
a striking parallel to his uncle, 
William Young Sellar. 

We think of that correct 
and fastidious, though never 
dilettante taste; of that ex- 
quisite style, so nervous, so 
unaffected, so free from dis- 
play and ostentation ; of those 
stores of learning, accumulated 
through many industrious years. 
We call to remembrance, with a 
sigh, the champion of “lost 
causes,” the defender, in an 
age of sciolism and unrest, of 
the essentials of the faith, the 
ardent inquirer after truth in 
that medley of passion and 
prejudice known as history. 
We dwell on the memory of 
that striking face with the 
melancholy eyes, and recall a 
hundred kindly offices and acts 
of friendship. And we feel 
that his removal has left a 
blank which for us can never 
be filled. Ave atque in eternum 
vale! 
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